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THE 
INTRODUCTION. 


NOW acquit myſelf of my engagement to the 
Public, by ſending abroad the remaining Works 

of Tacitus tranſlated into Engliſh. In this 
:cond Volume I have followed the ſame method 
s in the firſt, allowing for the difference of ſtile 
n the Original; for that of the Hiſtory is more 
loquent and ſounding than that of the Annals ; 
Whough both Works are equally grave, equally 
bounding in ſtrong ſenſe and beautiful reflections, 
ch as at once convince the underſtanding, affect 
he heart, and pleaſe the imagination : Proofs of 
2 power of good writing, and indeed of its ut- 
noſt perfection. A very fine ſtile may be very 
anguid ; very lively expreſſion may have very lit- 
e torce ; very grave reaſonings may be far ſhort 
of perſuading. But when a writer at the ſame 
ime delights, and animates and inſtructs, when 
is ſentences are brilliant, his propoſitions ſelf-evi- 
lent, his arguments irreſiſtible, his manner charm- 
ng, and when his heart withal is benevolent and 
incere, he is an accompliſhed, he is a perfect 
riter. Such a writer is Tacitus, as I have alrea- 
ly largely ſnewn. Nor do I mean or want to add 
urther to the character or defence of that extraor- 
mary Author, I hope I need not. I have alrea- 
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Life of Agricola, both very curious, both very in- 


trays his own peeviſhneſs, his vanity and carping 
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dy amply diſplayed and defended it, and the more] 
I ſtudy him, the more cauſe I find to admire and 
juſtify him, and to wonder at the objections uſually 
made to him, as fantaſtical and groundleſs. 

The foregoing Hiſtory is one of the moſt enter- 
taining that can poſſibly be read, full of ſurpriſing 
events and revolutions, recounted with great ſpirit 
and judgment, in a ſtile more free and flowing than | 
that of the Annals, and every where enriched with | 


curious obſervations, all charming and wiſe. E- 


qually noble and delightful are his two Treatiſes i 
ſubjoined, his Account of Germany, and the 


ſtructive, and only worthy of the maſterly hand of 
Tacitus. | 

In my Diſcourſes on the Annals, I have 
ſhewn how ill he had been uſed by former Tranſ— 
lators. His Hiſtory has hardly fared better than 
his Annals. Sir — Seve Savil who tranſlated it firſt, 
has taken great pains and is very exact; but his 
expreſſion is mean, lifeleſs and perplexed, void of} 
all force and beauty. He grovels from ſentence to 
ſentence, labouring after the meaning of words 
and particular phraſes, and quite loſes, or quite 
ſtarves the noble and nervous thoughts of Tacitus. 
He is a cold dealer in dry grammar, untouched 
with the vivacity of his Author, and without feel- 
ing, much leſs poſſeſſing, any part of his ftrength 
and fire. His Notes are learned, but infipid, and 
ſhew great diligence and memory, but a barren 
genius and very ſhort diſcernment. His cenſures 
of Tacitus are pitiful, and in them he chiefly be- 


temper. | 

Since him there has been another Tranſlation 
ſtill worſe, by ſeveral hands, moſt of them beholden 
to him for the ſenſe of Tacitus, and guilty of en- 
feebling even the weak eä on of Sir H. 3 | 
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He tranſlated four books of the Hiſtory, with the 
Life of Agricola (I preſume he omitted the fifth 
book in tenderneſs to the Jews) and they who 
tranſlated theſe over again have ſadly maimed them 
to make them modern Engliſh, that is to ſay, to 
make Tacitus prate pertly and familiarly. Were 
it not for fear of tiring my reader I could largely 


| ſhew the many and continual defects of both Tranſ- 


lations as I did thoſe in the Tranſlations of the 
But to fuch as have any doubt or curio- 
ſity about it, I refer that taſk, 

In defence of my own Tranſlation, J have little 
elſe to ſay than that it wanted no care of mine to 
make it exact, to make it reſemble the Original, 
and yet not to read like a Tranſlation. It is my 
opinion, that it is poſſible for an Engliſh writer to 
imitate the Ancients very nearly in phraſeology and 
ſtile. As our Language is capable of many varia- 
tions of phraſe, there is great room to improve it 
by the tranſpoſition of words from the common 
way of marſnalling them; and in ſolemn works of 
proſe as well as in poetry, it muſt be frequently 
done in order to preſerve a decent dignity of ex- 
preſſion, and to avoid the lightneſs and familiarity 
of ordinary converſation : Whatever is intended to 
convince the underſtanding, and to move the 
heart, mult be noble and grave, free from all trite 
words, from all light and trivial ſounds. And be- 
cauſe we want variety of words, and our words 
often want force, it will be found neceſſary to give 
them ſome advantage in the Ranging and Cadence; 
« thing which may eafily be done. Of this a thou- 
land inſtances might be produced, eſpecially from 
Milton and other of our Poets. But I ſhall illu- 
ſtrate what I mean by a quotation or two from the 
old Teſtament, The Prophet ſpeaking of Tophet, 
lays, * Wide and deep it was made: For the King 
* 1t was made.“ This ſeems to me more noble 

2 4 and 
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and ſounding than if it had been expreſſed a diffe- 
rent and the uſual way, though the very ſame 
words had been employed: © It was made wide 


and deep: It was made for the King.“ Anc- 
ther example I ſhall take from the Book of Job. 


| © By the blaſt of God they periſh, and by the 


breath of his noſtrils they are conſumed.* This 
manner of expreſſion is far from being ſtiff. I think 


it more flowing as well as more forcible than the 


common manner. Here both periods cloſe with 
the ſtrongeſt ideas, thoſe conveyed by the words 
periſh, and conſumed ; and the vigour of the ſentence 
is found where it ſhould be, in the end of it. 
Another improvement would ariſe from reviving 
ſome of our old words, ſuch as have ſignificancy 
and ſound : For many ſuch there are, and many | 
ſuch we eminently want. I have ventured upon 
doing this in a few inſtances ; and it may be done 


in abundance with ſucceſs. 


I have not yet found any cauſe ſor wiſhing that 

J had taken another method in tzanſlating Tacitus, 
W hoever would do him juſtice muſt endeavour to 
preſerve his brevity and fire, and, inſtead of bring- 
ing him down to common language, endeavour to 
raiſe the language up to bim, or as near him as the 
idiom will permit. ouch transformation 1s for its 
advantage, may be made without hurting perſpi- 
cuity or the ear, and will prove more beautiful as 
well as more lively. I mean not a verbal tranſſa- 
tion, which is generally no language, but only 
harſnneſs and jargon. What I mean is Pruning 
and Ranging, the Rejecting all waſte words, all 
faint phraſes, and the Confolidating ſpirit and 
found. Theſe variations from the uſual and fami- 
liar form, are by ſome called Latini/ms, and under 
that name condemned. But if they be clear and 
ſtrong, and read well, they are juſt, whatever they 
be called. I wiſh our Language reſembled Latin 
more. 
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more. I own that an exact imitation of the Latin 
will never do, witneſs the old Tranſlation of Ta- 
citus, which creeps after every word with equal 
inſipidneſs and obſcurity. I ſhall only produce one 
example. That Writer ſpeaking of the Germans, 
ſays, Argentum & aurum propitii an arati Dii nega- 
derint, dubito. The Tranſlator renders it thus: 
Silver and Gold whether the angry or favourable 
Gods have denied them, I doubt.“ This is non- 
ſenſe. The man perhaps knew what Tacitus 
meant ; but no Engliſh reader can know what he 
himſelf means, though he has adhered literally to 
the Latin. In my own Tranſlation of this pailage, 
I have preſerved fomething of the Latin manner, I 
hope without injuring the Enzliſh. Silver and 
Gold the Gods have denied them, whether in 
* kindneſs or in anger, I am unable to decide.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. Hobbes, Milton and 
Shakeſpear, are all great maſters of language ; and 
their language reſembles that of the Ancients. 

Whatever objections to this performance come 
from men of capacity and candour, I have ever 
regarded, I ever ſhall regard, with due ſubmiſſion 
to them, with due diſtruſt of myſelf, and be ready 
to own my conviction, or to convince them that I 
cannot ſee cauſe. 'T here may be very juſt and un- 
anſwerable exceptions, which have not been com- 
municated to me. Whenever they are, I ſhall be 
forward and glad to make ſuitable alterations. 

In reviewing my Tranſlation of the Annals I 
have diſcovered ſome miſtakes, which though the 
be of little importance, I have rectified in this 
edition. The like care I have taken of the Hiſto- 
ry, where I hope very few will be found. 

The following Diſcourſes, like the former, were 
compoſed for the intereſt of public Liberty, againit 
public violence and the iniquities of power, Nor 
can one who reads Tacitus attentively, fail of ſtart- 
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ing a thouſand reflections, ſuch as muſt fill his heart 
with anguiſh for the deplorable lot of a people en- 
ſlaved and oppreſſed, and with bitterneſs againſt 
their tyrants and oppreſſors. Unleſs he have har- 
dened his heart againſt all the impulſes of humanity 
and compaſſion, unleſs we have loſt all regard for 
right and wrong, all ſenſe of liberty and truth, he 
muſt be ſtruck with the ſad ſcenes before him, in- 
nocence ſuffering, cruelty devouring, iniquity ex- 
alted and powerful, virtue perſecuted and periſhing. 
He mult rejoice in his own happier lot and that of 
his country; muſt abhor all practices and principles 
repugnant to liberty, and productive of ſervitude, 


abhor the men who broach ſuch principles, and ad- 


vance ſuch practices. He muſt find proportionable 
delight from ſeeing the cauſe of Liberty flouriſh, 
from ſeeing it well explained, aſſerted and recom- 
mended. 

The advantages and bleſſings of Liberty are 
there moſt palpably to be diſcerned, where Tyran- 
ny is moſt heavily felt; and from this very Hiſtory 
the reader will ſee, that whatever is good or amia- 
ble in the world is by Tyranny deſtroyed and ex- 
tinguiſhed; that whatever is evil, miſchievous and 
deteſtable, is by Tyrants introduced, nurtured and 
propagated. From hence he will reaſon and recol- 
lect that every thing dear and deſirable to ſociet 
muſt reſult from a ſtate of liberty; that there only 
property and life are not precarious, nor conſcience 
and the faculties of the ſoul bound in chains: That 
even Religion, in order to, do good, muſt be left 
entirely free, and that in countries enſlaved, it is 
converted, even the ſacred alliance between the 
ſoul of man and its Creator, is converted, into an 
apparent engine of tyranny and deluſion, into a 
manifeſt market and commodity for deluders, who 


whilſt they are openly engaged in nothing but gain, 
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INTRODUCTION; 3 
purſuits, all very worldly, many very wicked, have 
the confidence to preach up ſelf-denial, to preach 
againſt the world, and to claim ſucceſſorſhip to the 
poor, wandering, holy and diſintereſted Apoſtles. 
A ſort of hypocriſy and aſſurance more inſulting 
than all the reſt of their unhallowed contradictions 
and doings, that ſuch men as they, the tools of 
Tyranny, and themſelves Tyrants, dare thus cover 
their pride and paſſions with the name and com- 
miſſion of the meek and merciful Jeſus ; dare pre- 
tend to reaſoning, yet forbid all enquiry, talk of 
learning, and promote ignorance, demand vaſt re- 
verence from the people for keeping them in a con- 
dition of ſavageneſs and ſlavery, and take great re- 
venues for deceiving and oppreſſing them. 

By ſuch conſiderations upon nations under fervi- 
tude, eſpecially under popiſh ſervitude, the moſt 


| hideous and complete that the world ever ſaw, he 


will be awakened with juſt zeal for the preſervation 
of his own Britiſh Liberty, and grow jealous of 
every attempt to abridge it; fince whoever will 
know the value of Liberty, need only examine the 
diſmal ſtate of thoſe countries where it is not. 
Liberty, which is the people's civil ſalvation, can- 
not be too often inculcated and explained. Where 
Liberty is gone, what have they more? It has been 
often ſecretly undermined, often openly attacked 
in this free Nation. Againſt it many monſtrous 
and wicked doctrines have been advanced: T 
overturn it the holy name of God has been boldly 
profaned, his ſacred Word impiouſlſy perverted, all 
the exceſſes of oppreſſion and public robbery have 
been encouraged and ſanctified: And all this by 
ſome Oracles of the Law, in defiance of Law ; by 
many miniſters of Religion, in ſpight of Religion 
and of ſolemn Oaths. Injuſtice has uſurped the 
name of Law ; nonſenſe, chicanery, and the pro- 


ſtitution of Scripture, were called ſound Divinity 3 
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= | uſurpation and miſrule were ſtiled the Ordinance of 
3:8 1 God : madneſs was Loyalty; common ſenſe was 
1 Treaſon. " 
14 Thus was every thing dear and valuable to this 
| Nation given up : nor was it a meer compliment 

1 officiouſly made, and not taken. To manifeſt how 

j acceptable it was, the perjured and godleſs traitors 
who made it, were openly diſtinguiſhed with pro- 

tection and rewards : To refute their reveries and 

4 barbarous poſitions, was dangerous, forbidden, nay, 

[ capital ; and to prevent the poor people, thus doom- 

ed to bondage and miſery, from perceiving how in- 
humanly they were abuſed and, betrayed by their 
profeſied guides and penſioners, and by theſe their 
paid protectors, they were blinded and terrified 
by the witchery of words and ſuperſtition, nay, 
threatened with damnation, if they would not be 
damned to be ſlaves. | 
W | What language can paint ſuch ſhocking wicked- 
1 neſs and deluſion ! Surely none ever feared God 
ly fo little as ſome who have ſpoken in his name; 
none have ever been ſo void of humanity towards 

1 men as many who aſſumed a right to guide them 
ez to all happineſs. . Nor was it poſſible for any man 
to deliver ſuch tenets as from God, without being 
1 either a bold Impoſtor, or an Enthuſiaſt ſtark mad, 
4 a hard-hearted Knave, or a dreaming Lunatic. In 
4 truth, theſe doctrines of theirs were as notoriouſly 
| ſelfiſh as they were notoriouſly wicked and abſurd, 
1 Whenever they themſelves were careſſed, they ne- 
1 ver failed to juſtify oppreſſion and to deify oppreſ- 
g ſors. Whenever they thought themſelves ſlighted, 
U though bereft of nothing but the power of doing 
is | miſchief, they ever laboured with all bitterneſs to 
| diſtreſs and even to deſtroy every adminiſtration 
1 however legal, however free from any violation 
1 Fi offered to oaths and laws. Could there be a 
's | ſtronger demonſtration, that ſuch a ſpirit — not 
| | rom 
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from a gracious and a juſt God, or from reaſon, or 
from any concern for right and juſtice, and the 
good of men? And was it not evidently inſpired by 
the fouleſt ambition, by malice and rage, and eve- 
ry corrupt and ungodly paſſion ? Could they after 
this expect to be truſted or reſpected by men, they 
who had ſhewn themſelves ſuch reſtleſs enemies to 
fociety and the good of men ? | 

To vindicate the Deity from the impious charge 
of protecting Tyrants, to maintain the cauſe of Li- 
berty, and ſhew its bleſſings, to aſſert the rights of 
men and of ſociety, and to diſplay the fad conſe- 
quences of public corruption, with the beauty and 
benefit of public virtue, is the deſign of theſe diſ- 
courſes. The defign I hope is pardonable, and in 
purſuing it I can truly ſay, that I was utterly di- 
veſted of all perſonal paſſions, of every partiality, 
friendſhip or enmity, and utterly free from any 
view to hurt or to flatter any man in the world. If 
I inveigh againſt any of the dead, or praiſe them, 
it is for a warning and incitement to the living. 
To explain the evils of Tyranny lay directly in 
my way, and tended to ſhew the value, the ineſti- 
mable value of Liberty. 8 

What fo nearly concerns the happineſs of all 
men, it imports every man to” know. It is but 
knowing their birthright, with the meaſures of ſe- 
curing it, as alſo the peri] and ways of loſing it, 
and the curſe attending the loſs. It is a ſubject of 
infinite availment, and comprehends whatever is 
dear to men in the world ; it furniſhes the ſtrongeſt 
truths, the cleareſt reaſonings, and is perplexed with 
no intricacies. The great queſtion arifing from it, 
is chiefly this, whether men have a right to what 
God and Nature has given them; to what their 
own Laws and Conſtitutions confirm to thein, to 
what the Oaths and Duty of their Magiſtrates teſti- 
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vernment which. is evidently beſt for men, be well 
pleaſing to the Deity, or whether he eſpouſes and 
approves the worſt. What queſtion ever admitted 
of a clearer anſwer? Vet what tomes of nonſenſe 
and ungodly falſhoods have been publiſhed about 
it, to ſanctify oppreſſion, to blaſt and overthrow 
all the natural and civil rights of men 

Common happineſs and ſecurity are the ends of 
ſociety ; to procure theſe ends is the duty of Go- 
vernors ; where they are procured it is the duty of 
ſubjects to obey, and reverence, and ſupport their 
Governors. Where ſuch ends are not purſued, 
but, in oppoſition to them, power degenerates into 
violence, and ſubjection into ſlavery ; where meer 
will and paſſion bear rule, where univerſal miſery 
and dread and open oppreſſion prevail, can Go- 
vernment be ſaid to exiſt? No; this is not the 
exerciſe of Government, but of hoſtility ; and to 
reſiſt an enemy is but ſelf-defence; it is the law 
and duty of nature. Is it not repugnant to nature 
and to all common ſenſe, to reverence evil, to be 
fond of the author of evil, and to conceive that any 
duty is due to him? Was it poſlible for the Ro- 
mans to love Tiberius, poflible to eſteem Caligula 
or Nero? It is enough that people love ſuch as 


love them, that they eſteem thoſe who protect and. 
relieve them. 
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DIS- 


een: 


Of the Emperors who are the ſubject of 
the foregoing Hiſtory: Of their Mini- 
ſters, their Misfortunes, and the cauſes 
of their Fall. 


Sect. I. An Idea of NxRO's Reign, how 
mildly it began, how terrible it grew. 
The deceitfulneſs of proſperity. 


N : R O at firſt propoſed to reign after the 


model of Auguſtus, and, upon all occa- 
ſions, courted the fame of Clemency, Li- 
berality and Courteſy ; did every thing that was 
generous and benevolent to the Public; ſhewed 


every act of mercy and tenderneſs to particulars; 


wiſhed, that he could not write, when he was to 
ſign an execution; was continually doing popular 
and expenſive things. For theſe he was extremely 
flattered : Flattery infatuated him with vanity ; and 


by his extravagances he became neceffitous. Hence 


the beginning of his cruelty and rapine. He ſur- 
rendered himſelf intirely to a courſe of Juxury, and 
engaged the City in it; loved Shews and Panto- 
mimes, found the people loved them, and thence 
promoted them affiduouſly and continually, and at 
laſt obliged men of the firſt quality to act in them, 
as he himſelf did. 

This courſe at laſt grew tireſome, he firſt became 
contemptible, then hated, He threw off all care of 
public affairs and the duty of an Emperor, to at- 
tend the Theatre, and gain the unprincely glory of 
fingivg and acting. There followed continual 2 

. 2 
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ders, parricides, falſe accuſations and exceſſes, as 

if his life had been a conſtant ſtruggle to ſhew how 
wicked, how execrably bad, a human creature 
veſted with great power may be. He murdered 
his brother Britannicus, murdered his mother 
Agrippina, his wife Octavia, his wife Poppe, 
Antonia his wife's ſiſter, becauſe ſhe would not 
_— him, Veſtinus the Conſul to have his wife; 
murdered moſt of his own kindred, all of them 
that were ſignal for merit or fortune, or ſplendor, 
or popularity, Rufus Criſpinus his wife's ſon, Se- 
neca his ancient Præceptor and Counſellor, with 
Burrus Captain of his guards, a venerable and ex- 
cellent perſon : as alſo all the rich freedmen at 
court, all ſuch ancient men as had at firſt promoted 
his adoption, and then his ſovereignty. At laſt 
he murdered men by heaps with their families and 
children, by the knife, by poiſon, by drowning, 
by ſtarving, by torture and caſting them headlony ; 
and all for any cauſe or no cauſe, ſome for their 
name or that of their anceſtors, ſome for their faces, 
looks and temper. He robbed the Provinces, 
robbed the Temples, waſtcd the public Treaſure, 
murdered the beſt men, oppreſſed all, and brought 
all things into a ſtate of diſſolution and deſolation. 
Theſe with him were the meaſures of Government, 
ſuch as he ſaid his predeceſſors (though brutal and 
raging Tyrants) had failed in, and he blamed them 
for not underitanding their own power. He de- 
ſtroyed Rome by fire, meant to deſtroy the Senate 


by the ſword, and rejoiced at the firſt tydings of a 


revolt, as thence he hoped for a pretence to ſack 
and pillage the Provinces. 

Princes in the flow of their power and grand 
fortune (things ſo apt to turn the head and ſwell 


a Negavit quemquam principum ſciſſe quod ſibi 
Uceret. 
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the heart) ſhould prevent overmuch giddineſs and 
inſolence, naturally cleaving to grandeur, by ſup- 
poſing themſelves now and then in a ſtate of diſtreſs, 
and conſidering the great poſſibility of a change : 
They ſhould at leaſt put themſelves in the place of 
others, their ſubjects and inferiors, and as they 
would then wiſh to be uſed by their Prince, let 
them uſe their People. They ſhould reflect how 
much a tumult of ſpirit cauſed by proſperity darkens 
or ſuſpends the underſtanding ; they therefore 
ought to ſuſpend their joy and ſtifle their vanity 
and paſſions, to conſult and exerciſe their reaſon. 
Inſtead of this, they ſeldom quit their exultation 
till that quits them, nor hear reaſon till reaſon can 


do them no good, but wy ſerve to reproach and - 


torment them. Crœſus King of Lydia could not 
bear the behaviour of Solon, for telling him honeſt 
truth and refuſing to magnify his power and feli- 
city, But when misfortune and captivity had 


abated his pride, and brought him to his ſenſes; . 


when he who had been lately ſo elated and happy, 
ſaw a dreadful doom prepared for him, he could 
ſigh, and call mournfully upon the name of Solon, 
and prefer his wiſdom to the wealth of the world. 
Crœſus ſeems to have been a man of ſenſe and 
natural moderation, but blinded by fortune and 
flattery. | | 


Sect. II. The weakneſs of Gal BA, and the 
iniquities of his Miniſters. 


ALBA, with an heart altogether upright and 
well-meaning, for want of prudence, acti- 

vity and a good head, fell into meaſures quite un- 
popular * odious. His ſeverity to the ſoldiery 


was ill-timed, ſo was his ſtrictneſs and parcimony; 


and he who was a new Prince, uneſtabliſhed, and 
” ſhould 
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ſhould have courted all men becauſe he wanted the 
aſſiſtance of all, behaved himſelf ſo as to diſoblige 
the Armies, the Senate, the Equeſtrian Order, and 
the People. Beſides, he was blindly controuled, 


and his authority abuſed by his ſervants and mini- 


ſters, men who were continually proſtituting the 
credit and character of their Maſter to their own 
vile gain and wicked paſſions, By them all things 
were ſet to ſale, Offices, Provinces, public Reve- 
nues, public Juſtice, and the lives of men both in- 
nocent and guilty, He was old, they were inſatia- 


ble, and eager to make the moſt of a ſhort reign; - 


and as he was eaſy and credulous, they were dar- 
ing and rapacious. From him they cnjoyed their 
place and honours and all their advantages, but 


employed the ſame not for his benefit, but their 


own : Nay, every ſervice which they did to them- 
ſelves was pernicious to him, fince whilſt they 


reaped all the profit, he bore all the odium. 


In truth no Prince will be long reckoned good, 


when his Miniſters are known to be bad; and if 


they are much hated, he will not be much beloved. 
Few Princes, if any, eſcape reproach where their 
Miniſters are believed to deſerve it. It muſt be 


owned that Miniſters are often wronged, and ſuffer 


imputations very ill-grounded and unjuſt ; nay, 
perhaps, will be ever doomed to ſuffer ſuch, from 
the nature of their poſt and power; and where the 

do fo, it is but reaſonable and generous to e 
them. But here the guilt was glaring and their 
iniquities manifeſt to all men but Galba. He whom 
of all men it moſt imported to know it, knew it 
not. As he never inquired into their behaviour, 
nor blamed it, they never mended it, nor feared 


| him. The ſad fate which this their corruption 


and his own indolence and incurioſity brought up- 
on him, is a ſufficient warning to Princes either 


p V * 
* 


dener 0 truſt implicitly $0 the adioe and conduct 


„ o& 


of any Miniſters, or at leaſt to be well aſſured that 
the men are ſuch as may be __— truſted. The 


beſt of them have weakneſſes, and paſſions, and 

artialities, enow to lead them into raſhneſs and 
miſtakes : There are therefore perhaps none of 
them ſo perfectly innocent and wiſe, as to render 
a diſcerning Prince ſecure that their management, 
however uninſpected, however unaccountable, will 
yet be righteous and immaculate. Miniſters no 
more than their Maſters ought to be left without 
reſtriction and controul. It may perhaps be right 
in ſome few inſtances to deceive a Prince, it may 
be of public advantage to miſlead the Public : But 
ſuch a latitude will be ever more likely to be abuſed 
than well applied. | 


Sect. III. The folly of the evil meaſures 
purſued by theſe Miniſters, how perni- 
cious to themſelves and to the Emperor. 


OT to dwell upon the ingratitude and vile- 
neſs of Galba's Miniſters, thus to abuſe, diſ- 
credit and ruin a Prince to whom they owed all 
things, and to ſacrifice him, his glory and diadem, 
to ſordid intereſt, which was the ſmalleſt thing that 
they ought to have ſacrificed for him, their ancient 
Emperor, and ſo good a Maſter; the meaſures 
which they took proved pernicious to themſelves. 
Their policy was folly, and though they purſued 
nothing but their intereſt, they were not intereſted 
enough. The belt intereſt is that which provides 
for our own reputation and ſecurity, Now the 


Miniſters of Galba, by every ſtep which they 
took, invited and haſtened their own doom. Their 
ſafety and eſtabliſhment depended upon his, and 
theſe they were continually weakening and render- 
ing odious and contemptible, and themſelves deteſt- 


able. 
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able. Their daily oppreſſions, their daily acts of 
venality and rapine, multiplied their enemies with- 
out meaſure. Nay, to their own enormous guilt 
they added the odium of that of others, even that 
of the moſt execrable inſtruments of Nero's T'yran- 
ny, Tigellinus and Halotus, men whoſe execution 
was demanded by the univerſal voice of the Roman 
People. Indeed had theſe two ſons of blood been 
leſs guilty than they really were, it had been but 


juſt, as well as politic and popular, to have de- 


voted their impure lives to the Manes of ſo many 
illuſtrious Romans murdered by them, and to the 
honeſt rage of the Public. But this was only ju- 
{tice and reaſon, it was only obliqing the People 
and ſtrengthening their Maſter . ſmall conſidera- 
tions with Vinius, and Laco, and Icelus, in com- 
pariſon of filling their coffers and gratifying private 
paſhons ! They protected both; and thence gained 
to their Prince what they never ſtudied to avert, 
infinite public hate, but to themſelves what the 
aimed at, and what every one may conjecture. It 
is probable too that they dreaded the precedent of 
puniſhing any man ſor having done what they 
themſelves were doing. Vet their very wealth 
contributed to their deſtruction and that of their 
families. 

But beſides the influence of money and example, 
Titus Vinius who chiefly protected Tigellinus, had 
another view which is fincly expreſſed by Tacitus; 
namely, © thence to purchaſe means of ſhelter and 
« eſcape in time to come. For this is the policy of 
every deſperate offender, from diſtruſt of preſent 
fortune, and dread of change, to arm himſelf 
betimes with private favour againſt the public 
hate. Hence it comes, that for the protection 
© of innocence no regard is ſhewn ; but the guilty 
combine for alen exemption from puniſhment.' 
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wiſdom proved weakneſs ; for, b 4 protecting the 
abhorred Tigellinus, he drew freſh abhorrence up- 
on himſelf. The People, after Otho had ſucceed- 
ed, were ſo bent upon the execution of Tigellinus, 
that an uproar enſued, and many ſeditious cla- 
mours, till the ſentence was paſſed for his doom, 
now over- late, as it was plainly forced, and there- 
fore could claim no thanks. For, under Otho 
too, the ſame policy and corruption prevailing, ju- 
ſtice againſt that monſter was hardly procured. 

Such confederacies between guilty men in power 
and guilty men out of power, are frequent and na- 
tural; and no man who is corrupt or intends to be, 
will care to join in puniſhing any man for corrup- 
tion. Mucianus, the prime Confident of Veſpa- 
ſian, entertained the Senate with a long diſcourſe 
in behalf of the Accuſers. Ves, the Favourite of 
Veſpaſian, a Prince who profeſſed to cure and re- 
move the miſchiefs of former tyranny, became an 
advocate for the Accuſers, the ſoreſt inſtruments of 
that tyranny, How conſiſtent was this ! and what 
hopes it mult give the Senate and People of Rome 
of ſeeing better days? What came 4 for? If it 
was to fave the Romans, why ſave their worſt 
enemies ? If he meant altogether to ſecure the 
Flock, why fo tender of the Wolves, unleſs he 
found wolfith inclinations in himſelf ? What a com- 
fortable reflection to the Public, that after myriads 
of men ſlain, after ſo many millions ſpent, after ſo 
many {ſtruggles and battles, and ſo much crying 
e e, they were to have no change but that 
of names, and no Prince without oppreſſors! The 


Candidates for place and power are always bent 


upon public reformation, till they have an oppor- 
tunity of making one, and then find it needleſs, or 
dangerous, or unſeaſonable. They are great ene- 


mies to oppreſſion, till they are in a capacity of 
oppreſſing. 
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epprefling. Then, as their own guilt grows, they 
| become very merciful to the guilty. This is the 
| ſpirit of man, this the round of things. Great re- 
| dreſſes are ſtill wanted, ſtil] promiſed, ſtill unper- 
"il formed. Such Mockery is not new, and never will 
* be old. 

1 All wickedneſs is folly ; nor can I recollect an 
1 inſtance where evil doings have not been followed 
by painful conſequences to the doers. They were 
either diſappointed, or found new difficulties, or 
met with inſamy and mortification, or inſecurity, 
or ſome grief and uneaſineſs after the iniquity, ſuch 
as rendered the committing of it a greater affliction 
than pleaſure. Neither in the fortune of Alexan- 
der, or Cæſar, or Mahomet, or of any other the 
moſt reſplendent criminal againſt Truth, and Li- 
berty, and Peace, is ought to be found to invali- 
date this reaſoning. Even in their beloved pur- 
ſuits of power, they could have no pure delight : 
Though they valued not the liberties and lives of 
men, yet as they valued their own ſecurity, and 
ſucceſs, and fame, they muſt needs feel many in- 
ward ſtruggles, many apprehenſions and diſtruſts, 
many. doubts about the iſſue, many anxieties for 
themſelves, and their party and cauſe 2. If wor- 
thy purſuits alſo are often attended with evils, the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience and of good men 
at leaſt makes theſe evils the lighter. 

However true or diſputable theſe ſpeculations be, 
it is certain that the Miniſters of Galba, by their 
corrupt and ſelfiſh management, brought a bloody 
fate upon themſelves as well as upon their Prince ; 
| a Prince who, from the integrity of his intention, 
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merited a better, but from his blind reliance upon 
ſuch wicked men could not reaſonably hope for 
any other. | 


Sect. IV. GaLBA's blindneſs in truſting in- 
tirely to his Favourites, who by their 
wickedneſs blaſted his reign, and their 
own hopes. 


A AD Galba been bleſſed with good Coun- 


ſellors, he would in all probability have 
proved an excellent Prince. He had many public 
and private virtues ; he was temperate, frugal, free 
from ambition, an enemy to the inſolence of the 
ſoldiery, and wiſhed well to the Commonwealth. 
But what availed his good qualities, when he exer- 
ciſed them not? He himſelf robbed no man, but 


thoſe under him robbed all men; and he, who 


ſhould not have employed bad men, or at leaft 
ſhould have reſtrained or puniſhed them, incurred 
the ſame cenſure and blame as if he himſelf had 
done the evil, or authorifed it. The People juſtly 
expect protection and paternal uſage from their 
Prince, and where they find it not, will think the 


Prince anſwerable. Why does he undertake the 


Office ? Why is he raiſed ſo high above others, 
and all men, but for the good of all? Why was 
Nero depoſed, if things were not mended under 
Galba ? Why a new Prince choſen, but for the 


eaſe of the Public after a reign of Violence and 
Tyranny? Vain is the change of men, where 


meaſures are not ch d. 
Galba left the adminiftration, he left his own 


fate and glory to his Favourites; and his Fa- 


* Eadem novz aulæ mala, æquè gravia, non æquè 
excuſata. | 
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vourites ſold him to diſhonour, and a violent death, 
turned the State into a market and ſhambles; and 
whilſt they were yet glutting their cruelty and ava- 
rice, the hand of vengeance overtook them, though 
it was reaſonably judged that ſome of them had 
tried to ſecure a retreat, and had purpoſely betrayed 
Galba to merit favour from Otho. It is the way 


of ſuch men: when they have fooliſhly or wan- 


tonly ruined their Maſter's affairs, their laſt office 
to him is to revolt from him, and perhaps it proves 
the firſt inſtance of their dealing ſincerely with him. 
But whether they really meditated treaſon or not, 
they were believed to have done it : Such was the 
public opinion of their vileneſs and falſhood ; and 
ſuch always will be the general rule of judging, that 
from men notoriouſly wicked every fort and degree 
of wickedneſs will be apprehended. 

It is worth obſerving here how ſhort- ſighted and 
imperfect was the ambition of theſe men, and how 
fooliſhly, as well as wickedly, they marred what 
they aimed at. Was it glory and power? By con- 
ſulting and eſtabliſhing thoſe of their Maſter, they 
would have reaped an abundant ſhare to themſelves. 
Good men would have applauded and aſſiſted them; 
bad men would have feared them: They would 
have had inward peace, perhaps proteCtion, from 
their own good works, reverence from the public 
voice, and the praiſes of poſterity. By the ſame 
honeſt means they might have acquired wealth, 
and ample fortunes, with the approbation of all 
men, and probably left it to the peaceable poſſeſ- 


ſion of their families. ho had the largeſt op- 


portunities for raiſing and eſtabliſhing their name : 
They were the firſt Miniſters in the great and opu- 
lent Empire of Rome, veſted with the firſt digni- 


ties, and firſt in favour ; and they ſerved a Prince 


eaſy to his ſervants, too eaſy, one never diſpoſed 
to check or change them, 
As 


ton, one an abandoned Debauchee. 
had conducted Armies with renown, governed Pro- 


betrayed a City into his hands. 
dealt ſeverely with thoſe who had held a traiterous 
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As he came to the Empire with great expecta- 
tion, and popular favour, had his adminiſtration 


proved ſteady and virtuous, all revolts might have 


been prevented, or, through his ſuperior credit and 
ſtrength, eaſily defeated, and he might have gone 
to his grave in peace and glory. Both his Rivals 
were in their perſons extremely unpopular, both 
loathed for their vices, both deſperately poor, nei- 
ther of them eſteemed in War, neither thought 
qualified for the arts of Peace, one a ſtupid Glut- 


He himſelf 


vinces with integrity. His race was noble, his 
life innocent; he poſſeſſed great wealth, and was 
by all men eſteemed capable and worthy of ſway- 
ing the Sceptre, What more probable, than that 
his reign might have laſted peaceably as long as 
his life, had his reign been well conducted ? where 
a fairer proſpect for his Miniſters than under him- 
ſelf? By betraying him they betrayed themſelves : 
by ill ſerving him, they ruined themſelves. What 
could they expect from Otho or Vitellius, but to 
be conſidered as real Traitors, or at beſt as cor- 
rupt and wretched Counſellors ? the former always 
deteſted, the latter always deſpiſed, even by ſuch 
as profit by them. Amurath the Turkiſh Empe- 
ror cut off the head of the Perſian Governor who 
Myr Mahmud 


correſpondence with him from Iſpahan, declared 
their names infamous, their eſtates confiſcated, and 
had them all put to death, and their carcaſſes 
thrown into the ſtreets. Thus too the Emperor 
Maximin ſerved Macedo who had prompted his 
boſom-friend Quartinus to revolt, and then flew 
him to make a merit with Maximin, who, for all 
his wicked merit, put him to death. 5 
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Sea. V. The infatuation of men in power; 
they generally rely upon it as never to end, 
and thence boldly follow the bent of their 
paſſions. Inſtances of this. Guilty Mi. 
niſters how dangerous. 


[ 7 HAT I have obſerved in the laſt Section 
was reaſonable and obvious. But in the 
tumult of rampant paſſions, reaſon is not heard. 
Thoſe miniſters were tranſported with the ſudden 


change of their condition, and giddy with the di- * 
rection of Imperial Power. The preſent tempta-· No 
*tion, the prevailing appetite was too ſtrong to bei .:. 


reſiſted ; and, without regard to conſequences, to 
the Emperor's honour and ſafety, to the public 
* to their own infamy and danger, they blind- 
ly followed every impulſe of concupiſcence and 
revenge. Men in a torrent of proſperity ſeldon 
think of a day of diſtreſs, or great men, that thei 
greatneſs will ever ceaſe. This ſeems to be a ſort 
of a curſe upon power, a vanity and infatuation 
blended with the nature of it: as if it were poſſible 
nay, eaſy, to bind the fickleneſs of fortune, and 

_ enſure happineſs for a term of years. It is from 
this fooliſh aſſurance, often cleaving to very able 
men, that thoſe in authority often a& with ſuch 
boldneſs and inſolence, as if their reign were neve! 
to end, and they were for ever ſecure againſt al 
after-reckonings, all caſualties and diſgrace. From 
whence elſe comes it, but from ſuch blind ſecurity 
in the permanence of their condition, and in the 
impunity of their actions, that Miniſters have ſome- 
times concerted ſchemes of general oppreſſion and 
pillage, ſchemes to depreciate or evade the Laws, 
reſtraints upon Liberty, and projects for es | 
ule! 
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Rule? Had they thought that ever they themſelves 
ſhould ſuffer in the common oppreſſion, Would 


hey have adviſed methods of oppreſſing? Would 
hey have been for weakening or abrogating tlie 
Laws, had they dreamed that they ſhould come to 
vant the protection of Law? Would they have 
aimed at aboliſhing Liberty, had they apprehended 
hat they were at any time to fall from power ; or at 
ſtabliſning deſpotic Rule, but for the ſake of hav- 
ng the direction of it againſt others, without feel- 
nz its weight and terrors in their own particulars ? 
reat man near an hundred years ago is 
harged with having contrived fuch a model of 
rovernment.for one of our Engliſh Kings, as was 
ntirely arbitrary and Turkiſh, a model delibe- 
ately digeſted in writing. Such a monſtrous 
hange of mind had enſued the change of his con- 
dition : Formerly he had breathed a very different 
and oppoſite ſpirit, and aſſerted Liberty with un- 
ommon zeal : It was when he came to ſway the 
State that he altered his ſtile ; which it is probable 
e would not have altered, had he not imagined 
hat his ſway was to have no end. He lived to ſee 
t at an end. He, who had but too lightly eſteem- 
d Laws and Liberty, and the Lives of men, was 
ereft of Liberty and Life in a manner contrary to 
he forms of Law; and as he had promoted law- 
cis and unaccountable power, he fell by an effort 
df power, unuſual and extraordinary, A wicked 
iniſter, who declared in a ſucceeding reign, that 
e hoped to fee the King's Edicts (that is, his ab- 
olute will and humour) have the force of Laws, 
ind paſs for Laws, made this declaration in pleni- 
ude of favour, which, as he meant not by any 
irtue of his to loſe, he hoped never to forfeit; 
ade it at a time when his head would have 
deen employed in framing ſuch Edicts. When af- 


erwards he was abandoned to diſgrace, I truſt he 
Vor. V. e 
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had different ſentiments about kingly power, and t 
perhaps would not willingly have ſeen his life and - 
eſtate taken away by a proclamation, de 

Such a reverſe in the fortunes of men, eſpeciall 5 
of great men, who depend upon the caprice, and tl 
whim, and breath of another, were eaſy to be b 
imagined, did not ſelf-love darken the under. " 
ſtanding. The greateſt men; nay, the wiſeſ ” 
men, when they are blind, are exceeding blind, 8 


How few of them have provided againſt an evil 
day! How few ſecured themſelves a reſource 
of friendſhip and affection from the Public, in 
caſe of a ſtorm at Court, and the frowns of 1 
Crown | nay, what ſome of them have done tc 
ſerve the Crown againſt the People, has been: 
motive with the Crown (and a politic motive, 
though not always a juſt one, at leaſt not gene 
rous) to ſacrifice them to the pleaſure and reveng; 
of the People. Thus Cæſar Borgia uſed Romird 
D'Orco, Governor of Romagna, one firſt em 
ployed to commit cruelties, then executed for hay 
ing committed them; and thus the Great Tu b: 
often uſes his Baſhaws. 


To return to Galba; no Prince was ever morn P 
utihappy in his Favourites: They were very wicke 1 
very guilty men; nor can any Prince, who ente! 
tains ſuch, be happy or ſecure. Mr. Selden, diff 05 
courſing of Edward II. and his Minions, ſays 1 
« Thus Favourites, inſtead of cement betweelf hi 
Prince and People, becoming rocks of offenc , 
bring ruin ſometimes to all, but always to them 4 


c ſelves.” Thoſe of Galba had but their deſerts 
Their Maſter merited a better fate, and chief 
through their guilt his blood was ſhed. Gre 
guilt in Miniſters is threatning to a Prince. Wh 
they can no longer ſupport their Maſter, nor the 
Mafler them, their next courſe will probably 


to deſert him, or to rebel againſt him. M N 
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27 
their wicked adminiſtration they had betrayed his 
intereſt and dignity, deſtroyed his reputation, the 
deareſt intereſt which a Prince can have, incenſed 
and eſtrange che minds of his people, who are 
the ſureſt ſupport which a Prince can rely on, it is 
by no means unnatural, if at laſt they deſtroy him 
whom they had already undone. I ſhall hereafter 
prove this by many examples. 


Sect. VI. Weak and evil Princes rarel 
profit by able Miniſters; they like flatte- 
rers better: Theſe fruſtrate the good ad- 
vice of others. 


V EN when theſe Roman Emperors hap- 

pened to have good Miniſters, they rarely 
made any good uſe of them, but followed the ad- 
vice of others and worſe : For with bad they were 
always provided. Hence it is, that as a weak or 
an evil Prince ſeldom has good counſel, he is ſel- 
dom the better for it when he has. Suetonius Pau- 
linus and Marius Celſus were able men, and pro- 
bably would have made the cauſe of Otho trium- 
phant, had Otho purſued their counſels. But 
about all ſuch Princes, for one honeſt or able man, 
there will be many fooliſh and baſe, and it is great 
odds but theſe have much more influence and 
weight; as they are more forward and impudent, 
more poſitive and ſanguine, more prone to flatter | 
him, and aſſure him of ſucceſs (a method which 
goes great lengths with Princes ;) and, as they are 
worſe judges of meatures, leſs concerned about 
events. Perhaps too they have already made, or 
inean to make terms for themſelves, whatever be- 
comes of their Maſter. So Cæcina came to deſert 
Vitellius, and to eſpouſe the cauſe of Veſpaſian, 
when he was aflured that the merits of his treafon 
Perhaps they 
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ceed them in proweſs, and public eſtimation, or to 
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are bent upon the ruin of ſome Rival at Court, MF emi 
For this has alſo happened, that men have be- app 
trayed their own cauſe out of pique to ſome parti- and 
cular Leader in it; Armies have been often fuf- Fer 


fered, by one of the Commanders, to be cut to prid 
pieces, prey to bring diſgrace upon the other, ther 
and Laco, Captain of the guards to Galba, even 


in the laſt ſtruggle of his Prince for ſaving his life par 
and Empire, oppoſed every council, however {MW am 
wholeſome, which came from any one elſe, parti- wit 
cularly from Titus Vinius, ſely 

Titianus, Otho's brother, and Proculus, Cap- mo 
tain of his guards, thwarted and fruſtrated every bra 
good advice, every rational project of Paulinus and ] 
Celſus, and as they were better flatterers, they has 


were better heard. They were both very wicked 
men; Proculus particularly excelled in ſlander and 
whiſpering, and was an adroit Courtier. It was 
thus that this man, full of craft and injuſtice, came 
eaſily to ſurpaſs in credit all who were more 
righteous than himſelf. Otho, moreover, as well 
as theſe his Favourites, dreaded and diſtruſted eve- 
ry able man, relied chiefly upon tale-bearers, and 
made his chief court to the common ſoldiers. S0 
did Vitellius, and ſo probably will moſt weak and 
guilty Princes. They diſlike to ſee any man ex- 


poſſeſs the credit ariſing from addreſs, good con- 
duct and military exploits. Nay, ſuch of them as 
moſt eminently want Governors, are ſometimes 
the moſt fearful of being governed. Lewis the 
thirteenth dreaded the great capacity of Cardinal 
Richelieu, and hated his perſon; as did Nero the 
perion and authority of Seneca. 

The danger of ſerving ſuch Princes ill, is not 
greater than that of ſcrving them over-well, nor 
perhaps ſo great: and many great Miniſters and 
Generals have been ill uſed and undone for doing 

5 eminent 


T 


ourt, eminent ſervice, and diſcharging their duty with 
be- applauſe ; ſuch as Caius Silius, Antonius Primus, 
Zarti- and Gonſalo, the great Spaniſh Captain, under 
_ (uf. Ferdinand the Catholic. From this weakneſs and 
it to pride of theirs, they are ſometimes prone of 
ther, WW themſelves to follow the advice of weak counſel- | 
even lors rather than of ſuch as are able and ſufficient, { 
s life partly from jealouſy of the latter, partly from an 
vever ambition of being thought to do notable things 


Zarti- WI without them, and of reaping all the praiſe them- g 
ſelves; at leaſt of ſeeing it reaped by ſuch whoſe ö 

Cap- moderate ability and character gives them no um- 

very brage. 

3 and Hence the ſignal miſcarriages of Princes who 

they {MW bave wife Miniſters but neglect their wiſe advice. 

cked Nero was aſſiſted, or might have been, by the 

r and counſels of Seneca and Burrus, and it was no fault 
was of theirs that he proved a deteſtable Tyrant. What ] 


advice he took, was that of Sycophants, De- 
bauchees, Pandars, of the worſt and off-caſt of 
humankind. Theſe told him what an accompliſh- _ | 
ed Prince he was, what ripeneſs of judgment he i 
| had, what maturity of years ; and being no longer 
a child, it was high time for him to ſhake off his g 
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and Tutor. For towards Seneca they bore notable 
ex- rancour and antipathy, as was natural to ſuch pro- 
or to fligates who then ſwarmed at Court; and whilſt 
con- he was there, he ſtill proved ſome check to the 
-m as brutal ſpirit of Nero; a thing which pleaſed not 
times the Courtiers, nor Nero himſelf: For with ſuch 
s the Princes flattery in their ſervants is more palatable 
dinal and prevailing than virtue and ability. 
the 
not 
„ nor 
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Sect. VII. How difficult it is for a worthy 
man to ſerve a bad Prince, and how dan- 
gerous. 


N like manner was Otho hurried through evil 
counſel and conduct into evil fortune, though 
ſerved by ſuch Leaders as Paulinus and Celſus. 
Such is the riſque which an able and worthy man 
incurs by ſerving a weak Prince, even to have his 
good counſels rejected, and to bear the blame and 
diſcredit of evil counſels which he had diſapproved, 
For upon the moſt ſignal Miniſter all the reproach 
will be apt to reſt, and he muſt bear the infamy of 
the worſt; nor perhaps will it be ſafe for him to 
difown the fooliſh aud diſaſtrous meaſures which 
he oppoſed, leſt he thence caſt a blemiſh upon his 
Maſter, Even ſome able Princes have looked 
with an evil eye upon the perſon and credit of an 
able Miniſter, and perhaps it is the ſafeſt way of 
adviſing the beſt of them, to let the advice ſeem 


to come from themſelves. Such is the ſlippery ſitua- 


tion of good Miniſters under Princes wiſe or weak ; 
a ſituation not to be envied. 
Otho miſcarried: and as Paulinus and Celſus 


were thought his directors, they were likewiſe 
thought traitors; ſo infamous were the meaſures | 


which he had purſued, and which they in truth 
had oppoſed. Yet afterwards Paulinus and Pro- 
culus meanly deſcended, for their own ſafety, to 
confeſs that they had contrived them purpoſely; 
and for favour from Vitellius pleaded the merit of 
having betrayed Otho. Vitellius too was vain 


enough to believe, that, out of pure regard for 
him, they had really ſtained themſelves with ſuch 
It was ſhameful to own that 2 

ad; 


ee mw 


had, though they had not. But ſo differently do 


men conſtrue actions done for them and againit 
them, and ſo rare it is to find the braveſt men 
completely brave, any more than the wiſeſt men 
completely wiſe. The qualities of all men are li- 
mited, and ſubject to inconſtancy ; elſe ſuch a man 
as Ra who had ſo often ventured his life for 
glory, would never have ſtudied to fave it by infa- 
my. It was, however, much leſs criminal to ai- 
ſume guilt, than to have earned it. 

It muſt be owned, 1t required either very great 
virtue or very great folly to ſerve ſuch Princes as 
ſome of theſe Emperors were; though it was crucl 
and unjuſt to betray them. By raiſu ng to the Dia- 
dem ſuch men as Otho and Vite ellius, it looked as 
if the deſign had been, not to find one fit to re- 
ſtore the Roman State, ſhaken, ravaged, and tv-- 
rannized by the bloody Nero, but to chuſe one 
purely for his reſemblance of that Monſter, one as 
monſtrous as he. They were both guilty of the 
ſame debauchery and exceſſes, both ſtudied to imi- 
tate him, and to reſtore his name and honours ; 
nay, divine honours were already paid ſolemnly to 


his Manes. It was even reckoned one of Otho's 


qualifications for reigning, that in his manners he 
ſo nearly reſembled Nero. For this the ſoldiers 
adored him ; and for this the common people loved 
him, as they had Nero, and as the vulgar ever 
will any man who gratifies them with idleneſs, and 
the means of debauchery. What, for example, IS 
more pernicious to a dtate, to public Virtue, to 
private Induſtry and Innocence, than rioting and 
idle holy-days ? Yet what more dear to the popu- 
lace than ſuch debauched and riotous days, and 
the holy idle men who encourage them ? i 
of Italy, and other Popiſh countries. 

In ſerving ſuch Princes, there was PE ho- 
nour nor ſecurity to one's ſelf, nor benefit to the 


8 Public. 


ſpeak | 
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Public. Their chief delight was in feats of pro 


1 1 | digality and voluptuouſneſs, in Jeſters, Pathic me 
a8 | 1011010 and Buffoons, and all the execrable retainers toto 
i Nero's Court. They thought that the buſineſs of th; 
BE _ _ Sovereignty conſiſted in exceſſes and ſenſuality, WF the 
WR Their meaſures of Government were to opprels Ml P. 
1 and exhauſt the State, to depreſs or deſtroy every Ml (i 
FIR good man, to ccuntenance and employ the moſt an 
10 | profligate : Or, if they employed men of merit, eit 
WI they did it againſt their will, and the more they pl: 
Wi were obliged to ſuch men, the more they hatcd Ml th 
Ih them; as Vitellius did Junius Blæſus, a man no— fic 
1 bly born, of a princely ſpirit, and equal fortune, 

e one who ſerved him generouſly, and at a vaſt ex- ar 
r pence furniſned him with a princely train, which v 
1 the great poverty of Vitellius could not yet afford: ar 

. For all this he incurred the Emperor's diſtaſte, w 
6010 and was repaid in hollow flattery, and ſincere hate. P 
Will Who could 2 ſerve a creature whom he a 
M could not help deſpiſing, and probably had cauſe fe 
| to fear, one by whom he knew himſelf dreaded, {i 

| perhaps hated ? te 

1 | * 
1 Sect. VIII. Under wicked Princes, how a 
MW |! natural and common it is to wiſh for a | 
(| | change. Their different treatment living , 
WR and dead. In what a Prince 1s chiefly to J 
11 confide. f 
10 ; 
1 Oubtlefs all good men, all prudent men, all 

ME who wiſhed the good of the Empire, the 

. tranquillity of Rome, and ſecurity to themſelves, 

Wn 8 had their eye upon a change. A better there might 

| hi | | be, a worſe there could not. All endeavours ex- 

1 19 18 erted in behalf of ſuch raſh, raging and polluted 

| BW i Tyrants, tended only to prolong public miſery and 

| Bf! diſgrace, as well as the ruin and perils of pages 
41 0808 als. 
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lars. They who ſerved them with moſt applauſe, 
| muſt expect diſtruſt and ill uſage in return, at beſt 
to be diſmiſſed, perhaps to be deſtroyed, as was 
that glorious Commander Corbulo by Nero, and 
the illuſtrious Agricola thought to have been by 


Domitian. Men wicked and corrupt are always 
ſuſpicious ; and it was natural for them to dread 
and hate the beſt men for being the beſt. Nor could. 
either Otho or Vitellius, with a good grace, com- 
plain of being deſerted and betrayed. It was no more 
than they themſelves had done to Galba, who con- 
fided in them whilſt they were revolting from him. 
Beſides, ſuch was their character with the Public 
and the public opinion concerning them, fuch the 
wrong meaſures which they took, ſuch the weak. 
and evil counſellors whom they followed, that it 
was manifeſt they could not ſtand. And when 
Princes begin to totter, the zeal of their adherents 
always begins to ſlacken. They who were the 
foremoſt to flatter them, are alſo foremoſt to cen- 
ſure them ; and, as a Prince in power never fails 
to have merit and applauſe, a Prince who is fallen 
or falling, never wants faults and reproach.. It was 
thus with Galba: How much zeal, how many warm. 
profeſſions did he find whilſt he ſtood ? How ma- 
ny upbraidings, how much. contumely purſued him 
after he fell? It was thus with Otho, thus with. 
Vitellius. They were adored and traduced, as 
fortune was: ſeen to eſpouſe them or to forſake them. 
And thus it will be with all Princes. It is ſeldom 
that they will hear truth, ſeldom that others will. 
venture to tell it. They muſt therefore form a: 


judgment of the opinion of the Public, and of their 
own ſtability, from their own actions. and, admi-- 
niſtration, from the character of the Miniſters whom: 
they employ, and of the meaſures which they pur- 
ſue, and not from the ſayings and ſoothings of. 
thoſe about them, nor from the ſhouts of a crowd,, 
C 5 | | dor 
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nor from the fidelity of their Generals. All theſe 
lights may be deceitful, and have deceived many. 
But a righteous conduct may be boldly truſted. At 
worſt, who would not rather fall by it, than ſub— 
fiſt by vileneſs and iniquity ? He whe falls through 
virtue is a gainer, whatever he loſes; as he who} 
7 by wickedneſs is certainly a loſer, whatever 
e gains. Virtue is equivalent to all things, and 
the wages of wickedneſs are worſe than nothing. 
Nor is this ſpeculation only, and mere refining, 
but holds in practice, and the commerce of life. 


DISCOURSE II. 


Of competition amongſt the Miniſters of 
a Prince, and their corruption. The 
evil effects of indolence in a Prince. 


Sect. I. Diſcord between Miniſters, how 
fatal to their Maſters. 


H E ftrife and diſcord between the Mini- 

g ſters of a Prince, who wants authority to 
controul them, and capacity to make ad- 
vantage of their difference, never fail to be of miſ- 
chievous conſequence. The Miniſters of Galba 
were daily ſtriving not to ſerve him, not to ſave the 
State, but to diſtreſs and diſappoint one another, 
Between the Miniſters of Vitellius the like enmity 
prevailed. He could do nothing without them, 
they did nothing but contend with: one another; 
and by ſeeming. partial to Valens he provoked 
Czcina to hate him, and at laſt revolt from him. 
For Sabinus (Veſpaſian's brother) knew his diſ- 
guſts, and improved them; and by Wr 
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| his unequal uſage from Vitellius, drew him to 


embrace the party of Veſpaſian. Nor was this his 
deſertion and infidelity a new or uncommon thing: 
It is the uſual reſult of ſuch competitions. When 
an ambitious man cannot engroſs the whole power 
and favour, he will renounce what he has, though 
ever ſo much, and concur with an enemy to pull 
down a rival, With ſuch men the fear of public 
and avowed enemies is not ſo prevalent and alarm- 
ing as that of a ſecret Competitor. Cardinal Ma- 
zarin was abhorred by the faction of the Frondeurs, 
yet concerted with them for the ruin of the Prince 
of Conde, even when the Frondeurs were offering 
the Prince their aſſiſtance to deſtroy the Cardinal, 
whom the Prince had protected from their ven- 
geance. The Prince afterwards, in emulation to 
the Cardinal, called in the Spaniards, the natural 
enemies of France. 

The vile and malicious Eunuchs, they who go- 
verned all things under Schah Huſſein, Emperor of 
Perſia (a few years ſince depoſed by the Agvans) 
were more afraid of their own Generals, eſpecially 
if they proved honeſt and able, than of theſe Bar- 
barians and public enemies. They were therefore 
continually deſtroying every brave commander, 


and thence daily advancing the intereſt and con- 


queſts of the invaders. This will account for their 
haſty and amazing ſucceſs. Yet after they had 
gained many Provinces, were ravaging the heart of 
the Empire, and advancing with terror and rapi- 
dity to beſiege the Capital, the Emperor havi 

appointed a faithful and experienced General, bac 
regained moſt of the country, and was upon the 


| Point of retrieving all; till the Eunuchs, the exe- 


crable governing Eunuchs, ſet themſelves, with 
all their might and malice, to ruin his. preſerver 
and the preterver of. the State, becauſe no man 

> _ fhould 
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1 | ſhould have more credit than themſelves. The Schal 
e effected their wicked purpoſe, and made that good - brave 
e natured eaſy Prince believe, that his deliverer was their 
II his enemy, and they themſelves his only vigilant WW and | 


guardians, whilſt they were diſgracing his Govern- men 


' ment, and overturning his Throne. Prin. 
i When an army was defeated, one faction at abou 
| Court (for the wretched Eunuchs were always di- low, 
Ii vided into two) never failed to rejoice; as the Ge- and 


neral being preferred by one faction, was always him 
and certainly maligned by the other. The loſs of babl 
Armies, the deſolation of the Kingdom, the diſho- eithe 
nour of their Royal Maſter, the miferies of the corr: 
poor unoffending People, touched them not. They a Pr 


1000 hated domeſtic rivals more than public enemies. prav 

A There followed, or rather there attended ſuch com- in t] 

Wm petition and miſrule, and intire diſſolution of go- i C 

65 vernment. No Magazines, no ſtores, no expe- wer 

rienced officers; nothing fit for the field. Even reig 

when all was loſt but the Capital, and that was be- to 10 

1 ſieged; when the ſword was preſſing them from pere 

1 HIVE without, fear and famine within, theſe mercileſs part 

{1 HOVE wretches forbore not to cabal againſt every effort and 

WE for deliverance, becauſe no man ſhould have the the 

q | glory of effecting it, and thence endanger or eclipſe WF ed t 

| 3 them. the 

1 | : R e 

0 00 Sect. II. An indolent Prince a ready prey yr 

1 to the falſeſt and worſt of all men: Theſe WM ly : 

10 diſgrace his Reign, and provoke his peo- cou 

IF ple. — Their amazing corruption. W 

11 O 1 

190 ö HEN a Prince neglects himſelf and his a f 

I own credit, all men will be. apt to neglect put 

| BY | Is Him. The worſt men will be ſure to gather about ing 

| BW if him, and then the beſt men cannot ſerve him. | 
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Schah Huſſein had been ſerved by able Miniſters 
brave Generals; but the Eunuchs diſappointed a 
their endeavours, and often deſtroyed their fortunes 
and lives. Weak and indolent Princes always truſt 
men too much or too little ; and it behoves every 
Prince to be wary what ſort of perſons he entertains 
about him in any ſtation, ſince all ſuch, however 
low, will always have ſome degree of influence, 
and be able to hurt him. If they cannot miſlead 
him (which yet they will probably endeavour, pro- 
bably accompliſh) they can at leaſt diſcredit him 
either by reviling him, or by behaving themſelves. 
corruptly, and thence bring a ſtain upon him. For 
a Prince always ſuffers by the ill behaviour and de- 
pravity of his ſervants, eſpecially where they meddle 
in the diſtribution of favours or puniſhments. 

Gaiba's common domeſtics and even his flaves 
werd conſiderable enough to diſhonour the Sove- 
reiguty oj their Maſter, becauſe they were known 
to tell all places and all acts of grace. The Em- 
peror, who ſhould have conſidered the deſert of 
particulars, ſhould have conſidered their capacity 
and pretenſions, as well as his own reputation and 
the juſtice of beſtowing benefits worthily, neglect- 


ed this uſeful and important duty, and left it to 


the adminiſtration of his domeſtics, who diſcharged 
it to his reproach and their own gain. With theſe 
mercenary and faithleſs knaves it availed not how 
much or how faſt they diſgraced, and conſequent- 


ly ruined their good old Maſter, provided they 


could by his indulgence and their own villainy ac- 
quire money: Though every ſtep that they took 
to raiſe themſelves in this diſhonourable way, was 
a ſtep taken to ſink him, fince in his fame and re- 
putation, which they were thus polluting and pull- 
ing down, his beit ſtrength lay. 

Indeed it never fails to four and provoke the 
People, People of all ranks, when they tee wal 
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lings and upſtarts, perhaps vagabonds and ſtrangerz 


rife, by the mere countenance and indolence of: 


Prince, into pomp and wealth; ſee his Butler 


his Barber poſſeſſed of fortune ſufficient for the qua- 
lifications of many Senators. If upon themſelve| 
only they brought public odium, it were of little 
moment; but by ſuch infamous gain they bring 
infamy upon their Patron and their Prince, not to 
mention the juſt reſentment of all ſuch whoſe rea- 
ſonable pretenſions are thus defeated. So conſi- 
derable is the evil and danger to a Prince in hay- 
ing venal minds about him. Galba was as much 
undone by the corruption of his ſervants, as by the 
corruption and violence of the ſoldiers. 

To the Emperor Schah Huſſein there was no 
acceſs but through the favour of the Eunuchs, nor 
any merit conſidered by them but that of money. 
Theſe filthy ſlaves ſold the royal protection, ſold 
the royal favours to the beſt bidder, and made pub- 
lic trathe of public employments and juſtice. Hence 
all emulation in merit was extinguiſhed, where nof 
ſufficiency, no virtue was regarded. Hence alfo 


Public oppreſſion, with private extortion and ra-| 


pine, in all forms; ſince they who had exhauſted 
themſelves to purchaſe places, were forced to ex- 
erciſe all forts of villainy and ſpoil to repay them- 
ſelves, and to feed their inſatiable Patrons the 


Eunuchs with continual bribes for protection and 


impunity. Thus all Perſia groaned under depreda- 


tions and licenced ſpoilers. Formerly no thefts or h. 


robberies were known amongſt them, becauſe the 


| Governors of the places and provinces were an- 


ſwerable for the damage, and took ſpecial care to 
prevent it. But under Schah Huſſein robbery was 
common, and even encouraged, becauſe the Go- 
vernors had a ſhare, or, in civiller words, a per- 
quiſite. Nor had they ought to fear from juſtice, 


tor none was ſtirring. As long as they had pru- 
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dence and a purſe to ſee the Eunuchs, they might 


muſt be a very ſimple knave, unworthy to be an 
oppreſſor, who would not reſign a part to fave him- 
ſelf and the whole. 

The Eunuchs, the moſt barbarous bloodſuckers 
that Perſia had ever ſeen, were, forſooth, ſuch 
enemies to blood, that they taught the Emperor a 
cruel piece of falſe mercy, that of putting no man 
to death for any crime whatſoever. Thus theſe pious 
deceivers ſecured themſelves. Then by their ad- 
vice he turned all puniſhments into pecuniary 
mulcts; but as his conſcience ſcrupled to receive 
amercements for ſin and crimes, they who taught 
his conſcience this tender leſſon for their own good, 


had the fingering of all theſe fines. Thus thefe 


gentle hypocrites enriched themſelves. 

The public Tax in Perſia was fixed and certain, 
and every town paid yearly ſuch a limited and con- 
ſtant ſum. 
But as the mulcts for offences are arbitrary, they 
were diſcovering perpetual offences and raiſing per- 
petual fines, and thus pillaged the people of fums. 
mighty and uncertain. They uſed by theſe money- 
penalties to levy at once fix times more upon ſome 
towns than theſe towns paid to the public Tax in 
a whole year. Even by the Governor of Iſaphan, 
the capital of the Empire, and ſeat of Government, 
thieves and robbers were put to ranſom. Such as 


/ had not robbed ſufficiently to ſatisfy. him and gain. 


his fayour and a releaſe, were kept in jail, yet let 
out at nights to. rob again and again ; and by. their 


laſt robberies they cleared themſelves of puniſhment 
tor all the former, 


ſpoil and ravage without mercy or ſhame. He 


This the Governors could not alter: 


; dect. 
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Sect. III. The Reign of an indolent Prince, fy 
how deſtructive it may prove, howeveſ V plc 
harmleſs the man. Into what contempintte 
he falls. ple, 
| ft he 

N OW whence all the abovementioned crying heforc 

injuſtice, whence this abſence of all equa" fv 
protection and depravation of all Law in Perſia; ſuited 
whence all this anarchy and ſpoil of the greater E th 
UmIPF 


over the ſmaller, this general and rampant iniqui- 
ty, this ſacrifice and oppreſſion of innocence ? Came that 
it not all from one root, the baſeneſs and corrup- the c« 
tion of thoſe about the Throne, and the weakneß was t 
of him upon it:? Schah Huſſein was a Prince of in- phan 
finite good- nature, full of generoſity, full of mercy « niff 
and compaſhon ; his mind of that delicacy and Fo 
tenderneſs, that he was ſtartled and alarmed upon left 
having ſhot a Duck in one of his canals, when he ſenſil 
meant only to have frightened her. He thought wbat 
himſelf polluted with blood, and for expiation hai brou 
recourſe to acts of devotion and alms-deeds. For duce 
he had likewiſe a world of religion; ſo much reli— TD 
gion, that when fire had ſeized the great Hall into 
the Palace, full of wealth and rich furniture, he thing 
would not ſuffer it to be extinguiſhed, for fear 0 ſerva 
oppoling the decrees of Providence. He gave im- ſupe 


menſe Charities, built Monaſteries, endowed Ho- rite 
pitals, performed long Pilgrimages, one Pilgr- ee 
mage of {1x hundred miles. pern 


Now what availed his good-nature, what his pilg. 
compaſſion or his religion? He would not hurt 4 Sain 
Duck, but ſuffered his Subjects to be pillaged and Sera 
undone, brought war and deſolation upon his Coun : pre! 
try. The poor man ſaw the Duck killed, but be x 
ſaw not the oppreſſions of his people, nor heard have 
their cries. He ſeemed to have no other Kingdom vad. 

oF 
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r care than his Seraglio. The Ladies there, not 
his Subjects, had all his time and benevolence; 
ud the Governor of a City or Province was ſure 
to pleaſe him, if he ſent him a fine Woman ! No 
natter how that Governor uſed or-abuſed the Peo- 
ple. About this Schah Huſſein made no enquiry : 
It he had, his faithful adviſers the Eunuchs were 
zeforchand retained to make a favourable anſwer, 
n truth, theſe indulgent Tutors of his, had con- 
ſuited his eaſe ſo much in withdrawing him from 
all the cares and fatigues of Government, by aſ- 


; ſumming the vn.ole of that painful taſk to themſelves, 


that he ſeemed not to believe himſelf intereſted in 
the concerns or fate of his own Empire. When he 
was told that the public enemy approached to Iſa- 
phan ; he ſaid, It was the buſineſs of the Mi- 
niſters to look to that; they had armies ready. 
For his part, if his Palace at Farabath were but 
left him, he ſhould be content.“ Into what in- 
ſenſibility, what weakneſs, and, therefore, into 
what contempt, had this poor harmleſs Prince 
2 himſelf, by truſting blindly to ſelfiſh ſe- 
ducers. 

Than a Prince, or a State, or great Man fallen 
into contempt, nothing is more contemptible, no- 
thing is more inſecure. This, I think, is an ob- 
ſervation of Livy. Even that religious or rather 
ſuperſtitious turn, with which theſe deſigning hypo- 
erites had bewitched Schah Huſſein, the better to 
govern their Dupe by ſuch ghoſtly fears, was of 
pernicious conſequence to his People. In one long 
pilgrimage which he took, to viſit the tomb of a 
daint, as he travelled accompanied with all his 
deraglio and a guard of ſixty thouſand men, he op- 
preſſed and ruined all the Provinces through which 
he paſſed, and waſted more treaſure than would 
have ſerved for many expeditions againſt the in- 
vaders of Perfia. 

A Prince 
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A Prince who neglects his affairs will always be 
contemned, and from the moment he 1s contemned, 
he ceaſes to be ſecure. People will be turning 
their eyes and minds towards a Succeſſor, growing 
impatient for a change, and perhaps be ready to 
make one. At beſt, though they may wiſh him 
well, they cannot eſteem him. What eſteem could 
the Public entertain for Philip the fourth of Spain, 
when they ſaw him marching to defend his King- 
dom againſt the French, accompanied, not with a 
number of Officers, but with a troop of Come- 
dians, For ſuch had been the contrivance of the 
Count Duke Olivares, to keep him from march- 
ing too faſt, and from meddling with affairs, and 
ſeeing public miſmanagements. What wonder if 


the affairs of that Prince were ſo looſely conducted, 


if his deſigns miſcarried, and that great Monarchy, 


for ſo long a time, made ſo ſmall a figure, when 


the Monarch himſelf was reſigned to abſolute indo- 
lence, and not he but his Favourites reigned ? Small 


will be the credit of a Nation abroad, when the 
adminiſtration is looſe or wretched at home, and} 


ſmall the regard for a Prince who exerciſes not the 
duty of one. Philip was a good man, but a bad 
King, as it is poſſible that a good King may be a 
bad man, | 


Sect. IV. A Prince beſet with evil Counf 


ſellors, how faſt he improves in evil. 


Prince who is naturally weak, or, which 1s 

A the ſame thing, has ability, but does not 
apply it, is always ſure of being ſurrounded by the 
worſt of all men, who will be flocking about him 
as eagerly as a party of robbers about a rich booty, 
and will exert Lav zeal to keep far from him al 
ſuch who are not ſo bad as themſelves. 5 
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ys be Ind him weak, they will make him wicked; if 


nned, hey find him wicked, they will make him worſe. 
ning lf they cannot make him directly cruel, they will 
Wing BS: leaſt make him idle, and idleneſs in a Prince is 


ly to ruelty ; ſince he who governs all men, ought to 


bine more vigilant than all. A Prince who minds 
could hot affairs, let his intention be ever fo good, is 
Pain, Wi: ble to be eternally abuſed and miſled; for with- 
FR ut experience, and examination, and attending to 
1th a 


he courſe of things, he can form no judgment 
ome- about them; but muſt truſt altogether to the judg- 
f the ment and repreſentation of others, and thence be- 
arch. comes their property and machine. | 

| and The moſt miſchievous of all the Roman Empe- 
ler itWrors (and more miſchievous the world never faw) 
cted, WM were yet made worſe by their Favourites and Flat- 


rchy, Wterers: The cruelty of Tiberius was heightened 
When by the bloody counſels of Sejanus; Macro pro- 
de. moted the monſtrous exceſſes of Caligula; and the 
Ima 


brutal Nero was made more brutal by the inſtiga- 
tion of Tigellinus. Of all human vermin the worſt 
are found in debauched Courts ; and even a well- 
diſpoſed Prince, if he be but credulous and lazy, 
can hardly eſcape being managed and corrupted by 
them, eſpecially if he be addicted to pleaſure. They 
will be continually laying baits for him, deviſin 
new ſcenes of voluptuouſneſs, and keeping him 
immerſed in ſenſuality, Er, 
The Emperor Commodus was carefully edu- 
cated by ſeveral learned men placed about him b 
his father the excellent Marcus Aurelius, who at 
his death left him in the hands of his own ancient 
friends and worthy Miniſters. But he ſoon be- 
came weary of virtuous Men, became ſoon cor- 
rupted by Flatterers and debauched Courtiers, 
abandoned the duty of an Emperor, and ſurren- 
dered himſelf to eaſe and luxury, In this courſe 
he was encouraged by his reigning Favourites, par- 
ticularly 
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Prince: Others ruled; he grew deſpiſed: Conſpi- 
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ticularly by Cleander, who, whilſt he was funk | 
voluptuouſneſs, ſtudied to deſtroy him, and ſet u 
himſelf. Sejanus too, from managing the who 
buſineſs of the Empire, found himſelf in a cond 
tion of aſpiring to be Emperor. 

When a Prince runs thus, like Commodus, in. 
to theſe dangers . they were dangers of hi 
own making, and aroſe from his miſmanagement 
and folly) they ſour his ſpirit, make him Gru 


ful of all men, and thence miſchievous and crue its 
to all. Thus from purpoſes perhaps harmleſs i na 
firſt, he becomes at laſt a Tyrant. This was the ſio 


fate and character of Commodus, who in the be- 
ginning chiefly attended to pleaſure : This with. 
drew him from Government and the buſineſs of : 


racies were formed againſt him: Theſe incenſe] 
him; and from being an idle voluptuary, he com- 
menced a bloody Tyrant. He greedily hearkenelſ 
td all flanders, all defamations ; thought all men 
wicked; contrafted fierce enmity to every thing 
that was good; abhorred and baniſhed from his 
preſence all men who had virtue or wiſdom, 2 


nerated into a devouring ſavage ; would ſee none 
about him but Buffoons, Pimps, Pandars, Gla-Wcre 
diators and Charioteers, wretches as polluted al! 
himſelf, and ſo vile as to give him no umbrage ;|Wth 
and ſet himſelf to butcher and deſtroy all who were 
obnoxious to him or them. Hence he grew fur- 
ther deteſted, and found that he was ; and thence 
bis freſh ſallies of Fury, and Tyranny. Such 1 
the gradation, and ſo naturally does evil beget and 
multiply evil ! 
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DISCOURSE III. 
Of public Frugality. 


et. I. The Prodigality of the Emperors ; 
its terrible conſequences to the Public, 
namely, Tyranny, Murders and Oppreſ- 


ſion. 


MONGST all the weakneſſes, vices, 

A and exceſſes of the Roman Emperors who 
involved themſelves and the Empire in ca- 
amities, none contributed more to their own ruin 
nd that of the State, than their Profuſeneſs and 
Prodigality. And upon all Princes and Countries 
n the world the ſame conduct will have the ſame 
effect. © If by popular or vain-glorious bounties 
we exhauſt the Exchequer, by rapine and op- 
preſſions we muſt ſupply it;“ ſaid Tiberius very 
viſely. It was what his mad Succeſſor did; he 
vaſted the public money, then robbed and mur- 
ered to get more. "This was the courſe of almoſt 
ll the ſucceeding Princes, of Caligula, Nero, 
tho, Vitellius, Domi itian, Commodus, &c. And 
his the continual cauſe of lawleſs oppreſßon and 
illing. In taxing the People and arraigning par- 
cular men, it was not juſtice or guilt "that were 
onſidered, but how much money could be acquired. 
do that wealthy men were always guilty, extrava- 
gance and murder ſuccceded one anotner naturally, 
a man who had a great fortune rare eſcapes be- 
ng a great Traitor, and with his Life he always 
orteited his Eſtate. Oftentimes rich men were 


ut to death without any form at all, but only by 
a ſhort 


as iin 


a ſhort direction from the Emperor to ki 
and ſeize all that they had. . 


ſelf in great ſtraights, had recourſe to every ex! 
diet 


dient 
unlin 


he beſtowed any public Office, alwa 

1 g Thou ate what my 545 5 on 
et our joint wn 
f ay of ns endeavours be, that no man poll 1c; ? 
heſe Tyrants firſt brought them 7 mall 
ceſſities by monſtrous ws —_— _ 
then let looſe their bloodhounds to ſpoil + ta 
ſtroy men and countries for a ſupply. Nero h _ 
clared, that he knew no other uſe of Treaſure ' vr 
to ſcatter it, and thought the calculation of ex * __ 
(without which neither the Public nor dne! «Fx 
can ſubſiſt) a taſk only worthy of miſers and m = 
ſouls ; but eſteemed ſuch who knew how to 5 os 
and confound, as ſpirits altogether polite and . oo 
nificent. Nor did he admire and applaud his und r 
Caligula for any of his execrable exploits, ſo mu ar” 
as for his conſuming, in ſo ſhort a time, ſuch 08 
immenſe Treaſure left in the Exchequer b Tib 227 
rius; that is to ſay, above one and twenty milla gull 
of our money in leſs than a year. He indeed 90 fg 
ly followed the great example, inſomuch that 05 
plundered and ſquandered almoſt all that th Me 
mighty Empire could yield him. He robbed x 12 

exhauſted Nations, Cities, Churches, and all 0 
ęgrees of men, not only of money and land, 8 
of furniture, pictures and ornaments. From ol an 
ing, he proceeded to plundering and killing. 1 
had his pattern and predeceſſor Caligula who h 4 
at laſt deſcended to keep public Stews 3 mon * 
whither all men were invited to encourage = 
Emperor, and promote his trade, He likew oy 
kept a public warehouſe for the ſale of confiſcat Mi. 
goods, which he put upon his cuſtomers at his ol : 
price. Domitian too, when by every wild expel ” 
he had drained the "Treaſury, and involved hi | eh 
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dient, every trick of rapine and ſpoiling, and to 
unlimited butchery. | 

What elſe could be expeCted, after ſuch incre- 
dible waſte, but proportionable barbarity and plun- 
der? Nero had ſquandered away above ſeventeen 
millions, in mad bounties; Vitellius, in a few 
months, conſumed more than ſeven millions, chief- 
ly in feats of voluptuouſneſs and gluttony, Cali- 
gula in one ſupper ſpent near eighty thouſand 
pounds, and upon his favourite horſe beſtowed a 
{table furniſhed with ivory and ſolid gold, beſides a 
great houſhold and train. Nero entertained Ti- 
ridates in Rome, at the expence of above ſix thou- 
ſand pounds a day ; and when he went away, pre- 
ſented him with the ſum of near eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. To Menecrates the Harper, 
and to Spicillus the Fencer, he gave the Palaces 
and patrimonial Eſtates of noble Romans, even 
thoſe of the firſt dignity, ſuch as had been diſtin- 
guiſhed with triumphal honours. Nor, after this, 
was it a wonder to ſee his Lady Poppæa drawn b 
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millio! 


ed clo Mules covered with harneſſes of Gold, or bathin 
that herſelf daily in the warm milk of five hundred ſhe- 
ed ages, ſuch as had lately foaled. 

ed 2 


The revenue of the world was not equal to the 
expence and luxury of theſe Imperial Vultures, 
frantic with power and elevation. No matter for 
the miſery, the want and beggary of humankind, 
ſo theſe profligates, the worſt of the race, might 
but riot with their vile train of Pandars, Syco- 


all d 
ind, þ 
n wall 
ng. | 
vho h 


mouz phants, Harlots, Buffoons and Informers about 
1 Wy them; for in ſuch only they delighted. Nations 
ikew 


muſt be drained of their whole wealth and beſt 


nf1(cat blood, to furniſh out a debauch for the chief Can- 


his ol nibal and his crew. To pamper a few ſuch as 
ex per were the curſe and diſgrace of nature, all the reſt 
d hi were obliged to languiſh, to ſorrow, and to periſh. 
y 5 | Whenever 
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and the falſe, will naturally flock about him, ant 
de vigilant to keep far from him whatever bean 


to be heard when they do. When the poor unfor 


ſo moulded his ſoft and ſimple ſpirit, that he woul 
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Whenever a new fund was wanted, to carry o 
the courſe of voluptuouſneſs and prodigality, it walMifs « 
only laying a heavy tax upon the miſerable Peg 
ple already undone by Taxes, or murdering anW.rcr 
confiſcating a number of men guilty of being ric 
ſometimes forty at once, ocie 


Sect. II. Only the worſt men ſhare in th 
bounties of an extravagant Prince, an 
carefully ſeclude the beſt. How ruinou 
his extravagance to himſelf and the State 


N the bounties of a prodigal Prince the wor 
men always ſhare, as by it all the reſt are ſu 
ferers. Such as really deſerve it, are ſeldom thiMon : 
better for it. The vitious, the idle, the impuden 


the dangerous marks of honeſty, truth, or modeſty, 
Terrible Rivals theſe to the Minions of Powe; 
and never to be ſuffered to approach, at leaſt nd 


tunate Vitellius, not more unhappy in his owl 
folly than in the falſhood and corruption of hi 
Confidents, was undoing himſelf by precipitate 
counſel, ſuch of his officers as would have deal 
faithfully with him, and adviſed him profitably, 
were debarred by the Minions, who had in truti 


hear nothing but what was plealing and pernicious 
and diſreliſhed every honeſt truth, as unſavour 
and bitter. An honeſt Centurion who honourab)j 
ventured to acquaint him with his condition, wit! 
the ſtrength and victory of his enemies, with hi 
own weakneſs and loſs, was reviled by him as i 
Traitor; uſage which ſo incenſed the brave mai, 


that, as a proof of his ſincerity, he went and ſie 
himſclf. WI 
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utry e Who were they that reaped all the enormous 
it wallMWifs of the Roman Emperors ? Who but Fencers, 
e Pe idicrs, Jeſters, Proſtitutes, Voluptuaries, Pro- 
ng an urers and Accuſers, Creatures at once the moſt 
g nich aſteful and rapacious, the peſts and diſhonour of 


ocicty and of the Court, but with the Emperors 
hief Favourites and privy Counſellors. The Go- 
ernment of Vitellius was chiefly conducted by the 
ileſt Mimics and Chariot-drivers ; but eſpecially 
y Afiaticus, his Freed-ilave : This laſt was his 
:thic, or Male-Miſtreſs, reckoned one of the 
icheſt men in the Empire, and the greateſt rogue. 
The followers to a King exceſſive in gifts, are 
exceſſive in demands, and cut them not out by 
reaſon, but by example, ſays Sir Robert Cot- 
on: Favours paſt are not accounted. We love 
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1puden no favours but what are future.” Some of theſe. 
m, an bſervations he has taken from Montagne. He 
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dds, that © the more a Prince weakeneth himſelf 
in giving, the poorer he is in friends. For fuch 
prodigality in a Sovereign ever ends in the rapine 
of his Subjects.“ He inſtances in Henry the 
Third. This King, fo prodigal and bountiful, 


us OWNBBWvas forced to ſell his Lands, fell his Jewels, pawn 
of hiWis Countries abroad, nay, his Imperial Crown, 
Ps” ind even to rob the Shrine of Edward the Confeſ- 
e deal 


or. At laſt he had not bread for his family, 
vas driven to quft houſe-keeping, and went about 
1th his Queen and Children, from Abbey to Ab- 
pey, humbly ſeeking victuals and lodging. 

A lamentable ſituation for a King or a Man; 
et he deſerved no other, and indeed run into it by 
bis great obſtinacy, perjury and tyranny. He had 
Iealed, he had ſigned, and folemnly ſworn to ob- 
crve the great Charter, with many terrible exe- 
rations upon himſelf, or any other that broke it. 
Let he afterwards broke it openly, bid open defiance 
o all Oaths, all Charters and Laws, had recovric 
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n truth 
e would 
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to avowed oppreſſion, called in foreign Counſellor 
and foreign Guards, became an Enemy to his 
People and a public Spoiler. But from all hi 
ſpoiling and oppreſſing, he gained nothing in the 
end but the juſt recompence of ſuch enormous mea- 
ſures, ſhame and diſtruſt, ſcorn and beggary. Yet 
again his Oath was taken, again he ſwore to ob- 
ferve the great Charter, and was once more re-in- 
ſtated and ſupplied. But, faithleſs ſtill, and def. 
piſing the ties of conſcience for the miſchievous pot: 
ſeſſion of unjuſt power, he once more ventured his 
own Damnation and a War upon his People. It 
muſt be owned, he grew wiſer near his latter end, 
and after he had governed fifty years, began to 
learn from many efforts, many trials and revolu- 
tions, after much diſtreſs and diſgrace, that his 
greateſt power, his greateſt ſafety, conſiſted in 
ruling righteouſly, in obeying the Laws, and uling 
his People well. 

His immoderate liberality, ſays Sir Robert, he 
© had found but a weak means to win love ; but it 
© loſt more in gathering, than it gained in the giu- 
< ing. This Bounty beſtowed without reſpect, 
6 was taken without grace, diſcredited the Re- 
© ceiver, detracted from the judgment of the Giver, 
and blunted the appetites of ſuch as carried thei! 
hopes out of virtue and ſervice.*---He that wil 
lay the foundations of greatneſs upon popular 
© love, muſt give the People eaſe and juſtice. For 
© they meaſure the bond of their obedience always 
« by the good that they receive,” 
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Sect. III. The waſte of public Money, its 
tendency to produce popular Commo- 
tions and civil War. How much men 
love themſelves better than the Public. 
uch waſte ſeldom anſwers any end. 


HENC E began the civil War in Paris, 
g during the minority of Lewis the four- 
teenth, but from the extreme exactions and oppreſ- 
ſions practiſed to ſupply the treaſury, exhauſted by 
W prodigality, and by bounties and penſions to par- 
W ticulars ? For the Queen and the Cardinal, to re- 
E commend their adminiſtration, and {ſtrengthen 
8 themſelves with friends, refuſed nothing, gave the 
public money with both hands, and by gratifying 
Creatures made the People mad. For the poor 
People muſt ever pay all, even for their own un- 
doing. It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that, 
W whilit the People, only were oppreſſed, the ſove- 
reign Courts made no oppoſition: But as ſoon as 
they themſelves began to be cramped and ſqueezed, 
W they preſently grew public-ſpirited, and combined 
to make a great ſtand. Thence the famous Arret 
of Union of all the Parliaments. Yet the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, though acting from ſuch narrow 
Wand ſeliſh motives, was thought the refuge of the 

Giltrefled, and adored by the People, who, unleſs 

miſled by ſome falſe friend or by ſome ſuperior paſ- 
Elon, are always and naturally grateful. 

This behaviour of the Parliament of Paris re- 
minds me of a man who had a place in the Exche- 
quer during our own civil War. The man was a 
good Cavalier, a great lover of. Church and Mo- 

narchy. He had an affection for the cauſe and 
perſon of the King, and was concerned for his 


misfortunes. But whatever befell his Majeſty and 
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money, will be apt to paſs for an argument of the 


railed by ſome ; others will quite fall off, Mam 
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the Royal Intereſt, or that of the Church, which : 


were both daily ſinking, the good man, though 
very ſorry, ſtill kept his temper and his place, til] Sect 


preached patience and acquieſcence to his friends, Pp 
He ſaw all the calamities of his Royal Maſter, fay 90 
him taken, impriſoned, hardly uſed, tried, nay, 


his head cut off, ſaw Monarchy itfclf and Epiſco- P 


pacy utterly aboliſhed : He diſliked all this indeed, 


but bore it all. He was ſtill for ſubmitting to the 


bread 
Powers that were, though he approved them not. how 
At laſt the Parliament did a thing which effeCtually ney 
ſet fire to his zeal, by going about to regulate and 1.07; 


retrench the Fees of the Exchequer. He then de- Flat. 


clared, That if they were for ſtriking at Funda-W the { 


< mentals, it was high time for all honeſt men 0 Cali 


No bribe, no liberality can ſecure men void o oa 
natural honour and virtue. Many of thoſe who him 
Had been moſt highly favoured by Princes, and coul 
moſt beholden to their liberality, were the firſt tion 
deſert them, and to turn againſt them. Mam and 
Have thought the advantages given them to be no part 
more than what were already duc to their merit, V 


and therefore no ties upon them to future ſervice. the 
Beſides, many will be bribed and engaged to go He 


. 25 * E 
certain lengths, but not all. And ſuch largeſſes, plo 
ſuch officious application to men by the mcans of el 


weakneſs of the Adminiſtration, and the fears d his 
thoſe in Power; and then the Government will be 
deſpiſed, and the Leeches ſtill craving for more. 
Or it will be judged that the Court hath evil and] 
dangerous deligns ; and then too the price will be 


of all theſe forts quite deſerted the Quecn and tie 
Cardinal; and of ſuch as remained, ic were cor- 
dial and determined, whatever they appeared. 
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Sect. IV. The wiſdom of Parſimony in a 
Prince. The certain diſtreſs and diſ- 
grace of ſuch as are prodigal. 


RINCES ſhould conſider themſelves as only 
Stewards of the public Purſe, and what a 
breach of truſt it is, what a breach of honour, nay, 
how cruel and criminal, to apply the People's mo- 
ney otherwiſe than for the People's benefit, much 
more to waſte it wantonly, or beſtow it upon Idlers, 
Flatterers and Debauchees, I am pleaſed with 
the frugality and public ſpirit of Omar, the ſecond 
Caliph after Mahomet. He had a jewel of | ag 
price ſent him, as rent from the Greek Em- 
peror Heraclius, and fold it. His friends adviſed 
him to keep it for Jimſelf, But Omar ſaid, he 
could not anſwer that to the Public. In propor- 
tion to this his public frugality, was the ſteadineſs 
and credit of his Government; and in dealing with 
particulars, he was equally juſt and judicious. 
Very different were the meaſures of Othman, 
the next Caliph, different his reputation and fate. 
He was partial and profuſe to his Creatures, em 
ployed them however unqualified, removed the 
bell officers in the State to make room for them, 


and upon them waſted the public Treaſure, which 


his predeceſſors owned to belong to the Public. 
But Othman faid that it was God's, and that he 
who was ſucceſſor to the Apoſtle of God, had a 
right to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed. It is probable 
that his Minions and Flatterers, they who gained 
by his miſmanagement and prodigality, had been 
filling his weak head with wild dreams of his Pre- 
rogative and divine Right, for which doubtleſs theſe 
pernicious hypocrites appeared very zealous, It 
was what others nave done ſince; that is, they 
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have often ſo infatuated a Prince with a diving nent | 
right of doing whatever he pleaſed, (that is, a poweM Sover 
from the good God to be miſchievous to men) that ſatiats 
he has periſhed in making the experiment. In which were 
the Almighty did but vindicate his goodneſs from them: 
ſuch a blaſphemous imputation, and give theſe (ell He 
ducers the lye. nels : 

A profuſe Adminiſtration is always looſe, di. his P 
reſpected and tottering : That of Othman was emi-{W barot 
nently ſo, and ended tragically. Public diſcon- drove 
tents and reſentments, popular remonſtrances andM reign 
inſurrections, were the natural effects of his miſ. part 
rule. As he had facrificed all things to his Crea. coul 
tures, and regarded his Family more than the Pub- jects 
lic; it was no wonder that the People, who were the { 
not regarded by him, grew weary of him; no hunt 


wonder that they were enraged at ſuch a ſcanda-Wſ man 
lous diſſipation of the public money to feed worth-W Prin- 
leſs Favourites, And when the J cople whom he had ones 
provored, had taken Vp arme agaimt him, col the | 
115 Favourite c, whom he had io Nearly purchaſch and 
rated. lim? No : The poor man, having loſt al H 
c:com and the hearts of his tubjects, was left help. dow! 
k-(s and torlorn, and buichered in his houſe with rable 
tice Alcoran in his lap. For Othman was ven paci: 
devout, and perhaps {aying his prayers, when his polit 
Secretary was uſing his name and feal to the de- little 
ſtruction of his belt tubjects, and ſervants ; a prac- Wt the 
tice uſual with the Secretary. mui 

Henry the third of France was a moſt laviſh give 
Prince, and according to the meaſure of his laviſh- IM com 
nefs were his exactions and rapine. He was ſo foot 
buried in riot and ſenſuality, and his ſubjects ſo BY ry e 
drained and pillaged, as to have it ſaid of him, cent 
that only by his daily and heavy oppreſſions, they guil 
knew him to be alive. Could a more infamous MF tor 
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nefit his People ? He made a yery different uſe of 
Sovereignty, and robbed them without mercy to 
ſatiate his Minions and his Vice: As if Royalty 
were only pomp and luxury, and Princes only for 
themſelves. | 

He reaped the juſt fruits of ſuch extreme wicked- 
neſs and folly; and ſuffered ſorely for having made 
his People ſuffer. By his prodigality and the bar- 
barous methods which he took to ſupply it, he 
drove them to deſpair ; and as the firſt part of his 
reign had been wanton and oppreſſive, the latter 
part of it was miſerable and diſtreſſed. He never 
could recover the eſteem and affections of his ſub- 


jects ; ſo that ambitious men, taking advantage of 


the ſcorn and hate borne him by almoſt all men, 
hunted him to his grave ; and he who had been a 
man of blood, died in blood, Yet this unhappy 
Prince had many good qualities, and fome grout 
ones. But he was ealy and pioſuſe, aid th WnCE 
the property of Sycophants, I.Iinions and Monks, 
and to his People a very great Fyrant. 

His father too had a fine diſpoſition and fine en- 
dowments, but his reign was grievous and intole- 
rable ; becauſe he was profuſe, and therefore ra- 
pacious. He loaded his Kingdom with heavy im- 
politions, ſuch as were unknown before, yet all too 
little to gorge a {ſew Favourites. So that beſides 
the general grinding of the poor people, the rich 
muit be brought under forfeitures, and their cſtates 
given to the e about the King. To ac- 
compliſh this, Laws were ſtretched or trod under 


foot, evidence forged, witneſſes ſuborned, and eve- 


| ry execrable Court-art tried to deitroy the inno- 


cent, on purpoſe to enrich wretches bloated with 
guilt and crimes, Hereſy was one fruitful pretence 
tor worrying and robbing the wealthy, that the 
Minions might have their ſpoils. To be innocent 
was of no availment; nor had any man, marked 
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out for a victim, other remedy than that of rei 
deeming his life and eſtate by a large price given Soft 


to the Minions for their interpoſition with the 


King, who, for the ſake of ſuch blood-thirſ fu 
ſerpents, was become the enemy and ſpoiler of hi; by 
People. n 
The Dutcheſs of Valentinois, a wicked woman * 
who governed this King and mifled him, glutted 
herfelf with confiſcations ; eſpecially thoſe of the P- 
Hugonots, He bimſelf the while was neceſſitous, 
his Government weak, and full of miſcarriages and plen 
diſnonour. He had ſpent a large Treaſure left hin that 
by his father, devoured the ſubſtance of his People Tax 
ſeized many Eſtates, was forty millions in debt the! 
yet the Kingdom not defended, nor his Dominion ficed 
preſerved intire, but on all hands loſt and diſmem His 
bered a. 5 even 
Such a curſe upon a King are venal and voraMl ſuffi- 
cious Favourites : Such a curſe upon the People he a 
is a King governed by them. They never fail to Peoj 
bring miitery and deſolation upon his People, and ſuch 
upon him neceſſity and diſhonour : Perhaps he e. how 
capes not ſo. A violent death, which ſhortened V 
the days of that Prince, leaves us only room t man 
conjecture what events his meaſures might have to b 
produced, had he continued them, and his reigu at h. 
been longer. 4 : 
| nd, 


2 Aliis quidem quum omnia raperent, & rapta re. thei, 
tinerent, utſi nihil rapuiſſent, nihil detinuiſſent, defue Pr 
rint omnia. Pliu. Pan. | alre: 
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of re. 

2" Sect. V. Public Frugality and public Pro- 

thirſt fuſion compared in their effects. - Princes 

of his brought by extravagance into diſtreſs have 
no reſource in the hearts and purſes of the 

VOman People. 

lutte 


of the D A,ſimonia magnum eſt vectigal. It is not great 
ſlitous Revenue, but great Frugality, that creates 
es andi plenty, nor a ſmall income, but want of thrift, 


ft hin that brings poverty. Francis the firſt with a few 
eople Taxes was rich, though always in war: Such was 
debt the force of good management, that this alone ſuf- 
union ficed for ſo many demands, ſo many expences. 
ſmem-{M His Succeſſors with numerous Taxes were poor 


even in peace. Francis was ſo apprized of the 
ſufficiency of the public Revenue even then, that 
he adviſed his ſon Henry the ſecond to eaſe the 


vora. 
*cople, 


fail u People, and aboliſh ſome of the Impoſts, eſpecially 
e, and ſuch as were laid on to ſupport the War. We ſee 
he ef how well he profited by ſuch good counſel. 


When Princes, who by extravagance and miſ- 
om to management are diſtreſſed in their Finances, come 
t have to be preſſed by any public exigency, by diford-rs 
reigu at home or war abroad (and to ſuch exigencies ſuch 
Princes will be ever moſt obnoxious) they then 

find, perhaps too late, the folly and wickedneſs of 

pta re. their ill ceconomy. The People whom they have 
defue-M provoked and abuſed will not help them, or, being 
already impoveriſhed, cannot. Will they then 

have recourſe to their Minions for help to defend 

their Crown and Dignity, and to repulſe an In- 

vader? Nero in the midſt of his ſports: and profu- 

lion never had thought of a day of diſtreſs, or that 

he ſhould ever be obliged to aſk the Romans for 
money, and be refuſed : But he lived to ſee that 

Set. day, to find wants, and none to ſupply them. 
4 D 5 V hen 
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When the Provinces and Armies were revolting, 
and he judged an expedition in perſon neceſſary to 
recla m them, he wanted a fund to ſet it on foot, 
and commanded all orders of men to bring in ſuch 
a proportion of money. But almoſt all men re- 
fuled to contribute any thing, and, with common 
conſent, defired, that he would rather recall all the 
monſtrous ſums which he had beſtowed upon his 
creatures and implements, the Informers and Ac- 


cuſers. It was a juſt and a bitter return made to 
the deadly Tyrant. 


A irugal adminiſtration of the public Treaſure 
is a ſign of a well- governed State, which can never 
be well governed where the public Treaſure is 
waſted and miſapplied. To the honour of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign it was faid, (and to her honour 
too much never can be faid) that in her Coun 
Majeſty and Thrift ſtrove ſor pre-eminence : No 
Prodigality, no Meannefs : No Hardſhips upon the 
People; no Reſentment upon the Queen. She 
never had oppreſſed nor drained her People: No 
wonder ſhe had their hearts, which Mr. Oſborne 
calls, very truly, the Paradiſe of a Prince: 

Her Succeſſor, who was always laviſh, was al- 


ways in wants, and ever hunting after new re- 


ſonrces for money ; nor did he refuſe any that were 
offered, however heavy, however ſcandalous, 


Hence ſo many Combinations and Monopolies, to 


the ruin of Trade, and the affliction of the Subject, 
fo many vexatious Proſecutions, ſo many exceflive 
and arbitrary Fines. The Bloodſuckers about him 
were continually preying upon him, and forcing 
him to prey upon the Public. Profuſeneſs created 
want, and want, which tempts private men to be 
knaves, makes public men oppreſſors. All his re- 


| gular Revenue, all the ſupplies which he had from 


arliaments, with all the advantages which aroſe 
from many mean devices, many oppreſſive tricks 
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to get money, were hardly ſufficient to raiſe and 
ſupport Favourites, Upſtarts, Panders and Volup- 
tuarles. 

Could the Public like ſuch an Adminiſtration, 
or honour him? He was accounted at beſt but a 
King in Law, not eſtabliſhed upon the affections 
of his People. It was reckoned that his Minions 
coſt England more than Queen Elizabeth had ſpent 
in all her Wars. He was fond of all new ways of 
raiſing money and ſqueezing his People, fond of all 
Forſeitures and Confiſcations; affronted his Parlia- 
ment, ſo that they cared not to oblige him; de- 


ceived them, ſo that they would no. longer truſt 


him ; denied their reaſonable demands, or granted 
and then eluded them; deſcended to all low ſhifts, 
and was at laſt thought unworthy of all confidence, 
ſubmitted to have the money granted by Parlia- 


ment depoſited in the hands of Commiſſioners ap- 


pointed by Parliament, yet afterwards forced it 
from theſe Commiſſioners againſt all faith and ho- 
nour ſolemnly plighted. | 

A Prince mult be extremely deſpiſed of whom 
it could be ſaid, as it was of him, That he had 
no deſigns to hurt any people but his own; and 


was ſevere againſt Deer-itealers, but indulgent to 
Man- layers, ſince no murder was puniſhed when 


the murderer had money. In return for all his 


Prodigality, Falſhood and Oppreflion, he was fcorn- 


ed, hated, and lived in conſtant uneaſineſs and di- 
ſtrels. In his reign began thoſe diſcontents which 


e involved the Nation in the long Civil 
ar. 
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Set. VI. The greateſt Revenues inſufficiem ing 
under ill management. How grievouMW e 
this to the People, how baneful to the 
State. The true Liberality of a Prince, 


what. The vile ſpirit of flattering Ca 
ſuiſts, 


O Revenue whatever is large enough to bea 
conſtant embezzlement. The wealth of the 
new World, the mines of Mexico and Peru, pol 


ſeſſed by. the Spaniards, could not keep their greatM * ac 
Monarchy from ſcandalous poverty during a long and 
courſe of years in the late reigns ; becauſe the Fi. not 
nances were miſerably managed, laviſhed in mil. No 
applications and enormous Penſions, and diverted the! 
from the ſervice of the State. By this means, ina ] 
great meaſure, that proud Monarchy, which had wh 
aimed at being univerſal, was become ſo impotent anc 
and helpleſs, that, far from conquering other coun-W| rac 
tries, ſhe could not defend her own, ſaw ſome <> pro 
her moſt conſiderable territories torn from her, and &c 
had it not been for ſome of her neighbours, even ſpe 
ſuch as ſhe had formerly aimed at ſwallowing up lut 
but now, for their own preſervation, obliged tu cel 
protect that their ancient enemy, ſhe herſelf had vet 
followed the fortune of her Frontiers, and been the wi 
ſport and purchaſe of a Conqueror. A few Pro- Pe 
vinces once her own, not very large, but very fru by 
gal, as they had at firſt beaten her in her beſt days 
aſſiſted her in her worſt, and, in the greateſt d the 
their fleets and armies employed in her defence ab 
quite ſurpaſſed her, as well as in promptneſs and w: 
capacity to fit them out. Can there be a great! th 
inſtance of the different effects of management al pa 
miimanagement! ne 
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Under the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarin, dur- 
ing the minority of Lewis the fourtenth, when 
money was wanted from the Finances for the ſervice 
of the State, the Superintendants were wont to an- 
ſwer, That there was none in the Treaſury, but 
the Cardinal would lend the King ſome.” With 
honeſt management the King could not have been 
ſo deſtitute, nor the Cardinal ſo abounding. When 
the Emperor Claudius was once complaining of 
the poverty and emptineſs of his Exchequer, it was 
pertinently obſerved, © That he might be abun- 
« dantly rich, if his two governing Freedmen would 
admit him for a ſharer with them.“ Narciſſus 
and Pallas were the two meant, they who ſtudied 


nothing but to ravage and ſpoil with all their might: 


No matter what the Public paid; no matter what 
their Maſter wanted. 

Lewis the fourteenth, who was extremely mag- 
nificent, that is, throwed away vaſt ſums in pomp - 
and vanity, when he heard of the great Confede- 
racy forming againſt him, reſolved to abridge his 
prodigious expence in building, gardens, jewels, 
&c., For that very year he had, in building only, 
ſpent fifteen millions. Nor could he held his reſo- 
lution to retrench, notwithſtanding the public ne- 
ceſſity fo preſſing, notwithitanding the private po- 
verty ſo melancholly and affecting. He went on 
What the poor 
People had, he would not want; for his pity was 
by no means ſo extenſive as his power. 

To ſpare, to foſter, and to enrich the People, is 
the true and chief Liberality of a Prince. Deteſt- 
able is that Bounty which impoveriſhes all men. It 
was truly ſaid of Otho, that greatly deceived were 
they with whom his profuſion and extravagances 
palted, as he would have had them, under the 
name and guiſe of Generoſity. The man might 
know how to waſte and confound ; but to the dif- 
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creet and beneficent rules of liberality he muſt have 
been an utter ſtranger. I admire a faying of Hen. 
ry the great, (who, in truth, was a glorious Prince] 
that he hoped to ſee the time when the pooreſt man 
in France would be able to have a pullet in his 
pot; or words to that purpoſe. This ſhewed the 
true and paternal ſpirit of a King, ſuch a ſpirit as 
every King ought to have, elſe I know no buſineſs 
he has with the Office, What has any King to 
do but to make the People happy? What hare 


People to do with a King who makes them miſe— 


rable ? Yet, to the diſhonour of ſome of our Eng- 
ifh Princes, they often claimed payment of the 
People, and had it, even for reaſonable Laws and 
Conceſſions, and never parted with any lawleſs 
exaCtions without an Equivalent. They were paid 
for granting what it was unjuſt and infamous to deny, 
was out of countenance for a late Prince, one 
who affected the title of Great (in my opinion very 
Pprepoſteroully) upon meeting ſomewhere with the 
following Story. He told a Miſtreſs of his, what 
great peace of mind he had juſt received from his 
Confeſſor, to whom he had imparted his anxiety 
about his grinding and exhauſting his People in to 
grievous a manner, and how readily the good man 
had removed all his ſcruples, by afluring him, that 
whatever they had was his own, and whatever was 
his own he might conſcientiouſly take. She is ſaid 
to have replied, very freely, but very juſtly ; And 
were you ſuch a fool as to believe him ?? Doubt- 
leſs there was no flattery, no ſelf-ends, nor view 
to favour and preferment in the State-Caſuiſtry of 
this holy hard-hearted knave, who by the law of 
God could authorize Oppreflion, and ſanctify the 
enormities of a Tyrant. Surely worſe than no Re- 
ligion is that Religion which extinguiſhes/-huma- 
nity and warrants barbarity ; as wicked as Tyrants 
are, they who countenance Tyranny, and of a! 
| Sycophauts 
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ISycophants ſuch who cajole in the name of the 


Lord, are the moſt peſtilent and odious. 

When King James the firſt aſked Biſhop Neal, 
whether he might not take his People's money 
without the ceremony and conſent of Parliaments ; 
the Biſhop anſwered roundly, that he might. 
God forbid, Sir, but you ſhould : You are the 
breath of our noſtrils.” By ſuch cant, and the 
impious burleſque of Scripture, he would have war- 
ranted the overthrow of the Eſtabliſhment, and let 
looſe the King to rob his Subjects, contrary to the 
Duty of a King, contrary to his Coronation-oath, 
and againſt Law and the Conſtitution. Had the 
Law provided no puniſhment for fuch a poiſonous. 
parricide, ſuch a declared enemy to Law and Li- 
berty, and all men? To meditate the death of the 
King is juſtly made High Treaſon. The Biſhop 
was for killing the Conſtitution. To ſuch extreme 
wickedneſs and falſhood tt is probable this unhal- 
lowed pedant was led only out of regard to Ki 
James's partiality to Epiſcopacy, and chiefly to his 
being the fource of eccleſiaſtical preferments. I 
know not in what other ſenſe he could be the breath 
of the Biſhop's noſtrils : Sure I am it would have 
been a very lying compliment out of the mouth of 
the People, had they been fleeced and ſpoiled againſt 
Law, as the good King deſired, and the pious 
Biſhop adviſed. This miſerable conſideration was 
to his narrow ſpirit ſuperior to the felicity of hu- 


man Society, the Laws of his Country, and all 
things, 

The State of Athens was fo ſenſible of the dan- 
ger and miſchief of embezzling er miſapplving the 
public money, that to prevent it they made the 
following awtul Law: That whereas a thouſand 
Talents were yearly aſſigned for the defence of 
Athens againſt foreign invaſions; if any perſon 
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« preſumed to lay out, or but propoſed to lay cliff 


that money, or any part of it, on any other de. 
© ſign, he ſhould ſuffer death.“ And, though b 
the * of Athens no free Athenian could be pu 
in bonds, yet ſuch as had waſted or miſapplied th 
public Treaſure, were excepted and denied the he. 
nefit of it. Many other wiſe and ſevere precaution 


they took to ſecure the Revenue of their State, ani 


by it the State itſelf, Nor can any State ſubſiſt i 
honour and ſecurity where havock 1s made in th: 
Exchequer. A Nation as well as a Family ma 
be undone by Profuſeneſs. 


Sect. VII. Public Frugality advantageous 
to all; diſliked only by a few. — Pub. 


lic Bounties ill beſtowed, how diſhonour-lÞ 


able. 


TD Y all thofe from whom a Prince takes nothing 

away, that is to fay, by almoſt all men, he 
ſhall be accounted noble and beneficent, and rec- 
koned cloſe and penurious only by a few to whom 
he gives nothing, ſays Machiavel ; and it is truly 
ſaid, Let him therefore judge, whether it be not 


more juſt, prudent and profitable to oblige and 


careſs his People, though he diſguſt ſome particu- 
lars, than to cheriſh and glut a few particulars 
the expence of the People. People ſometimes love 
to ſee a liberal Prince, but care not .to feel him, 


- when he is liberal out of their pockets. It muſt 


be a melancholy conſideration to a Prince (it he 
conſider at all) that by giving a large Penſion per- 
haps to a worthleſs or waſtetul man, he is laying a 


heavy load upon the backs of hundreds of his beſt 


ſubjects, and oppreſſing a multitude to be generous 
or rather prodigal to one, It was a fine and true 
compliment 
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ay of ccmpliment to Trajan, that he warily reſtrained all 
er de lasiſhneſs in the Exchequer, becauſe he never 
ugh H meant to ſupply it out of the fortunes of the inno- 
be puß cent. 

ied th It is indeed infamous in any. man to accept of 
the be bounties from the Public, if he can live without 
autionM them. They who do fo, are at beſt but public 


te, an Almimen; and every man of fortune, who with it 
bſiſt has virtue or ſhame, will ſcorn the character. 
in the What is here ſaid, does not affect ſuch as for ſerv- 
y maß ing the Public receive thence an equivalent ; fince 
rewards that are due are never ſcandalous. But, 
alas! the ſervice is too often over-rated, and when 
that ceaſes, the recompence 1s often continued to 
ſuch as want'it not, as well as given to many who 
Pub not only do not want it, but never could deſerve it. 
out-: | have known great Largeſſes and mighty Anmut- 
ties granted to many for no apparent reaſon, byt 
mat they were ſhameleſs enough to aik, and the 
othing , Prince weak enough to give. If they had any real 
en, he claim, it was too infamous to be owned: and it 
1d rec-W is a terrible reproach upon a Prince, when, for a 
whonW ſmall or a wicked ſervice done to him perfonally, 
trug equal regard is had, and as much liberality ſhewn, 
be noi as for any ſignal ſervice done to the State, per- 
ze and haps more, and when the offices of the State, or 
articu-W its Treaſure are proſtituted to gratify private Jobbs 
lars at and Intimacies. | 
es love When this giving humour prevails, there is no 
| him, WF end of Suiters and Claimers. Every man, every 
t mull I woman will have ſomething to alledge, ſome ſuf- 
(it he Bi fering or ſome ſervice. Upon the acceſſion, parti- 
n per- cularly, of a new Prince ſuch claims always abound. 
ying a © In every ſhift of Princes, ſays Sir Robert Cot- 
s bel: WF © ton, there are few ſo mean or modeR that pleaſe - 
nerous not themſelves with ſome probable object of pre- 
true © ferment, Men expect payment for doing their 
liment WY © duty and affifting the Public, that is, afliſting 
7 themſelves, 
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themſelves, and what is no more than duty the 
call merit, and merit muſt be rewarded ; an 
when men are left to mcaſure their own, we 
may gueſs it will loſe nothing of its extent ant 
value. There are indeed few who think them. 
ſelves as high in employment as they are in cn 
pacity.“ When there are not Places enow 9 
gratify pretenders, an equivalent is expected ; an 
when once Penfions multiply, and are given t 
many worthleſs people, there can be no ſatisfacto. 
ry reaſon given for refuling others as worthlek, 
Thus the public Revenue comes to be thrown into: 
ſort of average and ſpoil, Nor when the corruy. 
tion has gone far, is it an eaſy matter to cure it; 
and he who firſt attempts it, Prince or Miniſter, 
will be ſure to find a hard taſk, a torrent of oppo- 
fition and outrageous clamours : For all the Har. 
pies, all who had not clean hands, will be found 
to have foul mouths; and when public frugaiity, 
when gencral caſe and relief is intended and pur- 
ſued, injuſtice and avarice wiil be imputed. But 
the reformation, as it is always juſt, will certain] 
prove popular at laſt, when the generality feel be- 
nefit from the juſt diſappointment of a few. 


. 


2 Augeo Principis munus, quum oftendo liberalitat 


ineſſe rationem. Ambitio enim, et jactantia, et effuſio 


et quidvis potius quam liberalitas exiſtimanda eſt, cu 
ratio non conſtat. Plin. Paneg. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 


Of PRINCES. 


Set, IJ. The Duty of a Prince, what. His 
motives to be good, and content with li- 
mited Power : That of the Roman Em- 
perors bounded. 


what elſe can it be but to conform to the Laws, 
and ſee that all others conform; to be vigilant 
for the public welfare, to confult the good of the 
whole and of particulars, to prevent oppreſſion and 
to puniſh it, to promote virtue and to reward it, 
to coniider himſelf as made for the People's pro- 
tection, not the People for his pleaſure, and that 
where his Subjects reap no advantage, he can reap 
no glory; to enforce the obſervance of Law by his 
example as well as by his judgments, and by his 
faithful care of his People, merit their affection and 
fidelity b. | | 
It is thus he muſt reſemble the Deity, nor can 
he be otherwiſe the Repreſentative of God than b 
doing God-like actions. It is not enough that he 


] F we now enquire into the duty of a Prince, 


do things innocent and harmleſs : it is not enough 


that he torhear things wicked and mean. What 
he does muſt be virtuous, noble, public ſpirited, 
Every fordid action, every low artifice he muſt de- 
teſt and avoid. He who repreſents the Almighty, 
he who guards the Laws and the Lives of men, 


_* Omnia inviſere, omnia audire, et undecunque in- 
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muſt be juſt in obſerving Law, ambitious to te. 
ſemble his Maker and Sovereign. How can he 
how dare he neglect or injure: thoſe for whoſe ſake 
alone he is what he is? He who is above al, 
< ought to be better than all, was the wiſe an 
worthy ſaying of Cyrus 4. 5 


Such a Prince, whoſe only end and purſuit i 


the People's good, as it is in truth his only buſineſ, 
will deſire no power to hurt them, none ſuch x 
others under him, or after him, may turn to thei 
prejudice, though he himſelf would not. "Though 
a Prince peifectly wife and juſt could never abuſe 
any power, he would not covet power without 
bounds, becauſe whatever the beſt Princes have had, 
the worſt will always expect. So that good Prince 
will be content with a little, a ſmaller ſhare, tha 
the bad may not have too much. They will look 
beyond their own time, and contrive that the Peopt 
may be happy when they themſelves are gone. Thu 
conſideration terribly heightens the crime of Uſur 
pation, and overturning the Laws of a County, 


Though he who does it may have good qualities, 


and poiFbly deſire public good; yet ſuch as are ti 
come after him may be fools, madmen, bloody i 
vages. Caiar, therefore, and his fellows are ne 
ver to be fergiven, never to be excuſed, 


Let a Prince be inveſted with a power ever { 


boundlets, it is ſtill intended, or ought to be, fa 
the good of men, and he has none to be cruel «« 


wicked. A power to deſtroy, is not. given, bit 


* Un Roy (entant que Roi) n'ai rien propremen 


ſien: il ſe doit ſoy meme a autruy. La juridiction 
ſe donne point en faveur du juriſdiciant: C'eſt en ts 


veur du juridicie; /ays Montagne. He ad#s, That! 


ſuperior is created not for his own advantage, but io 


that o his inferiors: As a Phyſician » ſo for the tick, 
dot for himſelf. : 
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taken, and what is uſurped, has no right whatever. 
No regular, no juſt power can be derived from the 
irregular will of man, whatever fine name he takes 
to himſelf. © Hard it is for one who has no bounds 
to his power, to ſet bounds to his paſſions ;* ſaid 
the wiſe and good Marcus Aurelius. Nor did the 
Roman Emperors pretend to be above the Law, 


put only above the formality of Law. If they acted 


otherwiſe, as they generally did, they gave the lie 
to truth, and their own profeſſions. Alexander 


[Severus declared, that nothing was fo much a part 
Jof ſovereign power, nothing ſo much its character, 


as to live according to the Laws. Trajan pro- 
feſſed, that the Prince was ſo far from being above 
the Laws, that the Laws were above the Prince. 
As he took an Oath to obey the Laws, he faith- 
ſully obſerved that Oath ; and thence Pliny ſays, 
That all the Emperors before him had made 
« the ſame profeſſions, but their profeſſions were 
not believed :' What they had promiſed to be, he 
was. The Romans in the times of the Emperors, 
made a wide difference between a Prince and a 
Matter : the former they conſtdercd as a lawful 
Magiſtrate, the latter as an Intruder and Uſurper. 
And it was obſerved of Trajan, that he poſſeſſed 
the place of a lawful Prince, to prevent the exer- 
The Emperor Adrian de- 
clared to a public aſſembly of the Romane, that he 
would govern like one who had the direction of the 
People's affairs, not his own: and Severus owned 
himſelf to be no more than the public Steward. 
Many Emperors uſed their power miſchievoully ; 
but ſuch abuſe of power was no part of their Com- 
miſſion. 


> Sedem obtinet Priacipis, ne fit Domino locus. 
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Sect. II. The wiſdom of governing by Lay, 
Eo juſt power without Law. — Juſt 
Government requires ſenſe.— Any wretch 
capable of tyrannizing.---No good man 
fond of boundleſs power. 


HEY who are ſet over men, too often for- 
et that they themſelves are but men. In. 
deed ſuch of them who pretended to be above Lay 
and above Humankind, were much worſe than 
beaſts, they who claimed Divinity, a diſgrace to 
Humanity. Hence Pliny ſays to Trajan, who, 
without arrogating celeſtial honours, had a ſpit 
truly divine, That, from the fate of the Prince 
< his predeceſſors, it was manifeſt, that none but 
< ſuch as men love, are beloved by the Gods. 
What is it that gives a Prince a right to power! 
Not his bare will, for then every man who has 
force, has a right to power, a right to all that 
' downright brutal force can bring him. As the pub- 
lic good is the general rule of Laws, theſe Law 
are the rule and boundaries of the Prince's power, 
To theſe all men are and ought to be ſubject, he 
eſpecially who is intruſted with their execution and 
the care of all men. If the Laws are for the ſecu- 
rity of the State, why ſhould not the Prince ob- 
ſerve them, he to whom the guardianſhip of the 
State is committed? The Roman Emperors, even 
in their acts of "Tyranny pretended to obſerve Lay, 
and under the name of ſome Law moſt of thei 
cruelties were perpetrated, Nor durſt they avowed- 
ly violate the Laws. Thus Claudius was afraid to 
marry Agrippina, for that there was no Law au- 
thorizing an Uncle to marry his Niece. Nor du 
he accompliſh the marriage till a Decree was put- 
poſely made, I'hus even the outrageous Nero pry 
cœede 


„ 19 
ceeded in cutting off ſome of the greateſt men: He 
got chem butchered under the form and mockery of 
aw. 

It is the more glory for a Prince to govern re- 
larly, and by the juſt meaſure of Equity and 
Laws; for that, in order to govern well, parts, 
and proweſs, and vigilance are required; but any 
novice, any ſavage can exert brutal paſſion, follow 


for. Nis abſurd humour, yield to his headſtrong will. It 
s the eaſieſt thing in the world to exerciſe diſorder 


and miſrule, to gratify private appetite, to create 
public miſchief and diſorder. This the frantic Ca- 
igula could do, this the infamous Heliogabalus, 
and this our Richard the ſecond or King John. A 
adman or a fool may be an able Tyrant: and to 
de ſo, fools and madmen are the moſt aſpiring. 
a Bruyere ſays, © That for the exerciſe of Ty- 
ranny there is no need of arts or ſciences. Thoſe 
ver! politics which conſiſt only in ſhedding of blood, 
bas are very narrow and void of refinement : They 


that inſpire us to kill ſuch who, while they are alive, 
pub- prove an obſtacle to our ambition. This is what 
aus a man naturally cruel does without difficulty. 
wer It is the moſt horrible, it is the moſt groſs me- 
, be thod of ſupporting ourſelves, or of acquiring 


, 


grandeur.“ Indeed, a wrong head, a wicked 
eart, and human ſhape, ſcem the chief qualifica- 


| ons for a Tyrant. 

f the As unlimited oppreſſion generally follows unli- 
even {Wuited power, and as all power that can be abuſed 
Law, Neill be abuſed, none but a madman, a wicked man, 
their er a changeling will deſire unaccountable domi- 
wed- Non, whence he can reap no other fruit than guilt 
aid to nd odium, and his People none but miſery and 


7 au- illage. What can be the mark of a viler ſpirit, 
durſt hat a more deteſtable character of a man, what 
; pur- ore repugnant to the buſineſs and duty of a public 
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Father, than to conſider the People as his proper. 

„ not his care; as if millions were created fy 
the ſake of aggrandizing one of themſelves, oftey 
the worſt, as a "Tyrant is certainly the worſt crea. 
ture in his donunions, let the reſt be ever ſo bad, 
and bad they muſt be, as well as wretched, FG 
the breath of I'yranny contaminates all things, de. 


ſtroys the beſt things, nor can virtue any mori Lea 
than happineſs ſtand before it, or within its reach, tha 
It is a maxim with evil Princes to make their fb Pre 
jects evil; and, in order to bear ſlavery, they mul for 
have the abject ſouls and vices of ſlaves, mult he mn 

ren 


ſordid, ignorant, debauched, void of care for the 
Public, void of humanity and honour. 


Sect. III. How amiable the character of! 
good Prince, who rules by Juſtice an 
Law, who loves and relieves his People. 


\ 

ENR Y the fourth of France uſed to fn 

That in order to reign well, it is not 1 520 
« pedient to do whatever we can:“ A ſaying wor * 
thy of the wiſe head and great heart of that brait mee 
Prince. As he ſaid, he practiſed. He always heat = 
with great patience the remonſtrances of his S | 
Jects and Parliaments, nor was aſhamed to chang ugh 
his opinion, or to depart from points of prerogz : ＋ 
tive ; hated to hear Paraſites magnify his powen 1 
and ſhew great tenderneſs for the privileges of Rc. 3 
alty, or to be praiſed by men unworthy of praiſe; i 5 
would not ſuffer the Provinces to be oppretted t 6 ; 
enrich particulars ; confelied that he differed m0 8 
from his Subjects, ſince he had but two eyes, an 5 
two ſcet no more than they. He told an aftembi es 
of the principal men of Normandy at Rouen, tii the: 
he had called them, not blindly to approve wii 
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yas his will and pleaſure, but to receive their coun- 


ſel, to truſt it, and to follow it. This was the 
anguage of a man of ſenſe and honour, and he 
id juſt the contrary to what a fool or a ſmall ſpi- 
fit would have done. A certain Prince, cotempo- 
rary with him, would have probably told ſuch an 
aſſembly, That State-affairs were above their 

reach,” (and quoted ſome Latin to prove it) 
that they ſhould beware of entrenching upon his 

Prerogative ; that he wanted not their advice, 

for he was a wiſe King.” 

The word Prerogative was what that grea 
French Monarch was ſeldom heard to mention, 
He conſidered it as given him only for one end, 
or could it be given to any Prince for any other, 
or the ſake and ſupport of his People, as were his 
Revenues to enable him to defend the People, and 
ot to be waſted upon pomp and voluptuouſneſs, as 
ere the Revenues of ſome other Crowns at that 
ime. An oppreſſive Prerogative is a monſter and 
ontradiction : ſo are oppreſſive Revenues, nor will 
a good Prince think ought due to him which his 
dubjects are unable to bear or fo pay. Henry the 
ourth abhorred the recent exceſſes and encroach- 
nents of the Royal Authority, and ſuppreſted ma- 


duties which the late Tyranny had exated, In 


me Edict he forgave the People all the arrears due 
0 the Crown, and wiſhed that his own Revenue 
ad been ſufficient, for that then he would have 
aken nothing out of the purſes of his People. The 
vine Marcus Aurelius remittcd all that had been 
ue to the Imperial, or to the public "Treaſury (for 


hey were diftin&) during fix and forty years. He 


eclared, "That the public wealth belonged to the 

denate and People, that he had nothing of his 
=, that the very Palace which he lived in was 
theirs.“ 


Vor. V. E 
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This was the ſtile, theſe the conceſſions of 
King and public Father, two characters whid 
ſhould eternally be the ſame, but too ſeldom ar 


Nor were all theſe profeſſions of theirs the grimat 0 
of politicians, Marcus Aurelius and Henry . 1 
fourth had no occaſion for grimace : Great ſo 
are always ſincere. They delighted to ſee the . 

People happy, and ſtudied to make them ſo. Ti F- 

accomplith this, Henry the fourth chearfully gv 

ſened his revenue, leſſened his authority, and th 

ſtrained his prerogative where his prerogative intel to t. 

fered with the intereſt and happineſs of his PeopliM fan 

He was above all little ſuſpicions, above all doi Poy 

ling and deceit ; habits ſo common to men of liii not 

minds and little ſenſe. As he wronged no mi for 1 

he feared none, and his large mind was neil do! 

fretted with the jealouſies uſually cleaving to po nor 

He knew no. purpoſe of being higher than otheMl ( 

but to do good to all; and when he found him was 

too high to aſſiſt thoſe below him, he feared noti mac 
deſcend ; {till ſecure in the benevolence of his inte ther 
tions and conduct, as well as in the ſufficiency  Tw 
his own might. He was aware that overbeari the; 
pride and prerogative were not the means to viii {eco 
affection or eſteem, and that the condeſcenſion M that 

a Prince is no contradiction to his dignity, nay, MM cou 

ſure way to raiſe it: He therefore lived with thei 

People like a father with his children; as was lM infa 

of a Roman Emperor who reſembled him, I mal he 

Trajan, a Prince in all excellencies reſembli mat 

Henry the fourth. What pity that ſuch Prince are 

ſuch friends to the world and protectors of m ble 
ſhould ever die! don 
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toog 7 Sect. IV. The miſerable Spirit and Infamy 
grimu of Princes who conſider themſelves above 


enry i Law, and independent on their People. 
eat ſou 


ſee the AD Cato the elder known two ſuch Princes 
iO. © as the above-mentioned, he would not have 
fully given ſuch a ſhocking character of Kings, That 

and + they were all ravening beaſts: a character due 


ive inte 
8 Peopl 
all do 
n of | 
NO mal 


to thoſe whom he knew, eaſtern T'\yrants, the con- 
ſtant Enſlavers, Oppreſſors and Butchers of men. 
Power is indeed a brutal, a hideous thing, when 


for the benefit of Society; and ſuch as have it and 


vas nel do not thus uſe it, are worſe than animals of prey, 
to pow more deſtructive, more deteſtable. 
n otheſſ One of the greateſt and braveſt of our Princes 


id himk 
red not 
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, nay, 
with 


was Edward the third, He had many demands 
made upon him by his Parliaments, and granted 
them all. Hence he reigned and died in renown. 
Two of our weakeſt and worſt Kings (at leaſt till 
then) were Edward the ſecond and Richard the 
ſecond, - Theſe were great zealots ſor Prerogative, 
that is for a privilege to be miſchievous and unac- 
countable, and rejected all ſuch demands. Hence 
their miſerable reigns, their calamitous ends, their 


s was ll infamous memory. They were that ſort of wretches 
n, I mag who {et up folly and appetite againſt duty and hu- 
OY man ſociety. Good ſenſe and greatneſs of mind 
h Prince 


are always found together, and juſtice is inſepara- 
s of mai ble from either. Edward the third had equal wiſ- 
as he was brave. It was his ſtudy to cheriſh his 
Pcople, nay, to be great with them, and to be 


counſelled by their Repreſentatives. © He had the 


© nonour, ſays Selden, to be the repairer of the 


6.1 
ws. [4 


E 2: whom 


not tempered by Reaſon and Laws, not employed 


dom and magnanimity, and was juſt in proportion 


runs that his father had made, and was a Prince 
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© whom you might think by his Story to be ſeldonfiſ N 
cat. home, and by his Laws ſeldom abroad.” quit) 

Lewis the thirteenth was a great lover of powe, dom 
in proportion to his great incapacity to exerciſe 1e 
As a ſpecimen of both, when the People of TY = 
louſe applied to him, by an earneſt and unanimoſM” 
petition, for mercy to the Duke De Montmoteng who 
condemned to die, he anſwered, * That if he fol." ri 
© lowed the inclinations of the People, he ſhoul Mor 
© not act like a King.” I queſtion whether hi aboy 
ſon would have given a better anſwer, a Prince et t 
flattered for the art of reigning, if his governmen weal 


deſerve,that name. What ſtrange lofty notion lis e 
muſt have poſſeſſed the weak head of this Princy he d 
that a King ſhould act for himſelf againſt his Pe- his | 
ple ! The thing is often too true. But, pray, hoy 

ſhould the People aft, on their part, upon ſuch Sed 
occaſion ? I mean hot the People of Tholouſe t. 
that juncture, but a whole nation, when they hu f 
by his adminiſtration, that he only conſiders hin : 


ſelf, and not them, or rather makes them only 
property to himſelf. Such as have an unjuſt powe, 
ill got, or overmuch, or ſuch as intend to abu 
their power, are ever jealous and fearful, Thy 
are ever fearing thoſe whom they cauſe to fen 
and whom they fear they ſeek to oppreſs or _— 
This is the nature and progreſs of Tyranny . 1 
Dr. Burnet's late Hiſtory we find a ſhocking dt 
claration of Charles the ſecond concerning t 
Duke of Lauderdale, that the Duke had indes 
done a great many damned things againſt the pe- 
ple of Scotland; © but I cannot ſee, ſays his Mr 
« jeſty, that he has done any thing againſt my be. 
« tereſt.” A ſpeech upon which I make no reflec 
tion, nor can my imagination furniſh one that cu 
poſſibly arighten its horror. 
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Now beſides the infamy, beſides the —_ int- 
quity of Lewis the thirteenth, of making his King- 
dom groan under the mercileſs weight of Preroga- 
tive exerted in vidation of their Birthright, Liber- 
ty and Law; all the new power which he uſurped 
was uſurped to his Miniſter. It was the Cardinal 
who ſwayed the enormous Scepter, and ſwayed it 
terribly, even to the dread and ſhame of the 
Monarch, who by ſetting himſelt above the Laws, 
above the remonſtrances of his Parliament, did but 
ſet the Cardinal above him, and from his exceſſive 
weakneſs, to call it no worſe, his Miniſter derived 
bis exceſſive power. Hencetorward he could not, 
he durſt not either ſee or hear but by licence from 
his Eminence, | 


Set, V. Princes ſeeking or poſſeſſing arbi- 
trary Power, rarely exerciſe any them- 
ſelves : Their Miniſters and Creatures ge- 
nerally rule all. 


T is wonderful this ſtrange thirſt, this boundleſs 

appetite in Princes for — Power, which 
et they ſeldom occupy themſelves, but leave to be 
exerciſed by others, their Minions or Miſtreſles, 
What they gain by putting bonds upon all men, 
is to be themſelves holden in bonds by the meaneſt 
or the worſt, Lewis the thirteenth, a Prince very 
inſufficient, but very obſtinate, one who had no 
ideas or very ſhort ones of his own, aſſumed to be 
the origin and oracle of all Juſtice and Law; and 
his pathons, infuſed or managed by the Cardinal, 
were to be the rule of life, and to determine the 
late of all men. The Cardinal, who uſed the 
= like a mere machine, was effectually Mo- 
narch of France, as all Frenchmen felt, as all 
E 3 Europe 


Rn 
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Europe ſaw. He was indeed an extraordinary 
man, a mighty genius: but as he trod upon the 
Laws and Liberties of his Country, the beſt that 
can be ſaid of him, is, that he was an able de: 
ſtructiye Miniſter. Whoever rules by fancy wil 
ever be a pernicious ruler, let his abilities be what 
they will. 

The ſovereignty, and folly, and cruelty of 
Claudius were all managed by his manumiſc 
ſlaves, or his Wives; and he had neither diſcern- 
ment or paſſions but ſuch as they infuſed. Nor 
was it peculiar to Claudius to be under ſuch guide- 
ance, The reſt of the Cæſars were generally ſub- 
ject to the ſupreme rule of ſome mean and uncon- 
troulable Favourite. "Theſe lofty Emperors who 
would bear no limits to their authority, exerciſed 
in, effect none, but, reſerving only the name and 
iniquity of power, devolved the adminiſtration and 
abuſe of it upon their vileſt domeſtics, the dreg 
of human race, RE 

The great Turk, who claims and exerciſes 1 
power without controul over the lives of all men, 
who challenges a right to the fortune and property 
of all, and is Lord of every acre throughout hi 
vaſt dominions, enjoys from all this enormous, 
this ſounding ſovereignty no more than a might 
name and mighty danger. He is ſeldom ſeen, 
ſeldom does any thing, or knows what is done. 
With the ſeal which he delivers to his prime Vizien 
he ſurrenders the abſolute diſpoſal of his immenſt 
Empire, the abſolute direction of his boundlels 
Authority. The prerogatives of State which ht 
exerts in his own perſon, are ſuch as concern nd 
the State, at leaſt help it not: He diverts himfel 
with the tricks and grimaces of Mutes and But 
ſoons, with his Ladies or Pathics, with Dogs and 
Huntſmen. 
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Yrdinary It is thus he diſcharges the duties of a Sovereign, 
pon the thus guards the Public, and protects Nations. Are 
eſt the theſe the marks of authority divine, of a power 
ble de! Mholden immediately from God, facred and irreſiſti- 
cy wil ble, as the Mahometan Doctors teach? Are the 
de what I characteriſtics of Divinity to be found in the neg- 


ect and abuſe of Government, as well as in the 


elty of diſcharge of it? If he who does the office be the 
numiſed{Mpcrſon divinely appointed, as I think he ought, not 
diſcern-Mthe Grand Seignior, but the Grand Vizier is the 
„ Nor man. How the Turkiſh Divines reaſon upon this 
2 guide- N point, I know not. I doubt not but they are pro- 
ly ſub- vided with good caſuiſtry and diſtinctions to ac- 
uncon-· ¶ count for their recommending, as they have ſome- 
rs who times done, their Monarch to be dethroned or 
xerciſeli knocked on the head, though by their principles 
me and he was irreſiſtible and ſacred. Such force and ma— 


tion and 


ne dregs 


gie there is in the ſage ſubtleties of this proſound 
Divinity and of theie able Divines, and ſo power- 
fully do they aid Princes to ſtand or fall ! 


rciſes 1 A Mahometan preacher was bold enough to tell 
11 men the Emperor to his face, that inſtead of defending 
property Buda (then beſieged) he went every day a hunting. 
out hi The rebuke had ſuch an effect, that, as ſoon as 
ormousM the ſermon was ended, his Highneſs ordered nine 
mighty hundred of his hunting dogs to be drowned. We 
m {ecn, fi {ce the efficacy of an honeſt ſermon upon a Prince 
s done. when an honeſt man is found to preach it, one 


VIziet, 
mmenſe 
oundlel 
hich he 
ern not 
himſel 
1d Bu 


ogs and 


who aims at truth and reformation, not at flattery 
and preferment. 1 235"481 
Thamas King of Perſia was ſhut up in his Se- 
raglio, drowned in voluptuouſneſs, for ten years 
together, leaving his Authority to be abuſed, and 
his Subjects oppreſſed and devoured all that while 
at the luſt and diſcretion of his ſervants. They 
therefore were the ſovereign Rulers, whilſt he had 
the ſovereign Title. In à manner like this are all 
or moſt of the great Monarchies in the Eaſt con- 

E 4 ducted, 
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ducted, The Monarchs do nothing, and their 
Miniſters do mitchief, Theſe Repreſentatives 0 
the Deity are themſelves repreſented by a Woman, 
or a Pathic, always by a Slave. 

* Such of our Engliſh Kings as had the greateſt 
appetite to abſolute rule, as the worſt always had, 
never ſwayed what violent power they had graſped, 
but reſigned their People, their Dominion and 
themſelves to Creatures and Favourites: Whether 
the King were a Henry, an Edward or a Richard, 
a John or a James, it was ſtill a Pierce Gaveſton, 
a Hugh Spencer, a Mountford, a Brember, a Car 
or a Peter that miſgoverned and oppreſſed, The 

King only lent his name and warrant, and often 

not that; but ſtill blindly approved what they had 

done, though he knew it not, nor why. 


Sect. VI. The arbitrary will of Favourite 
often proves the only Law of a bad and 
arbitrary Prince, —— How apt they ar 
to abuſe his Power, and at laſt to deſen 
him. 


IHE caprice, or paſſion, or evil counſel of i 
[ reigning Favourite, will always paſs upon a 
weak Prince for the rules of Equity and Law, Ay 
a Prince who is not controuled by Law will in all 
probability prove bad, and certainly bad where he 
rejects Law; ſo a Miniſter acting without any 
check or inquiry from his Maſter, 1s not very like- 
ly to prove modeſt and virtuous. The one wil 
be apt to grow _—_— and inſolent, if the 
other be credulous and indolent. Such a temptz- 
tion is ſeldom withſtood, or ſuch an opportulity 
loft. This was the caſe and misfortune of Cralba, 
For ſuch, ſays Facitusg was his weakneſs and ac- 
quietcence, that by it the avarice of his friends, 
| +4 alrcad) 
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already inſatiable, and ravening according to tlie 
meaſure of his ſovereign fortune, was farther 
heightened and excited; whilſt under a Prince thus 
feeble and credulous, their iniquities were attend- 


d their 
Mes of 
/ oman, 


greatelt ed with the ſmaller peril, and with gains the more 
ys had, mighty. Pliny fays, it was always a glaring 
;raſped, — ſure ſign, that the Prince was impotent and 
on and contemptible, when his Servants were mighty and 
Vhethe powerful. 

chal, Richard the ſecond left his Government ſo en- 


weſton, 

a Car 
„ 
d often 
hey had 


tirely to his Favourites, that they were ſaid * to 
have taken the Kingdom to farm.“ They paſſed 
Patents, they iſſued Proclamations, levied Money, 
ſpoiled the Subject, all without his knowledge or 
once aſking his. conſent, Nor other reaſon had 
they ſor ſetting him above Law, but that they 
might be lawleſs. Thus they cauſed it to be pro- 
claimed in the City of London, That no perſon 
© ſhould dare to utter a word or expreſſion againſt 
them, on pain of ſorfeiting all that he had.“ 
Nay, they made the poor weak King. ſwear to 
them, © not only to be governed and counſelled 
by them alone, but to maintain and defend them, 
© and to live and die with them.“ Aſter this it is 


ourites 
d and 
ey alt 

de ſen 


ſe] of mall wonder that they would not ſuffer the great 
upon 4 perſons of the Realm, or the King's beſt ſubjects, 


W. Ay 
1 in all 
gere he 
but any 
ry like- 
ne will 


to give him any advice or information, or even to 
approach him, except in their preſence. Brember 
(one of the Minions) cauſed two and twenty men 
to be hanged in one night, without law or trial. 
But this was only a {mall effay of his power and 
violence; he had marked out ſeven or eight thou- 


if the I ſand obnoxious Citizens to be cut off at once, and 
teinpty- prepared a common Flatchet tor that purpoſe, an 
ortuint) 
* „ Præcipuum indicium non magni principis, mag no 
and ac, libertos. 
friends, 
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inſtrument that providentially ſerved to ſtrike h 
own head from his body. | 55 

Concerning thoſe low and ſervile ſpirits at Cour, 
who, in times of peace and corruption, ſwagge 
and govern all things with high inſolence and di. 
dain, manage little intrigues with notable craft an 
ſufficiency, tell lies, practiſe falſhood, traffic fo 
places, and carefully keep all men of honour, 
pacity and merit at a due diſtance; it is worth 
while to obſerve, what a miſerable figure the 
make in a time of danger and alarms, confounded, 
ſtruck with terror, ready to change ſides, ready u 
abandon their old friends and protectors, to ſub: 
mit with mean ſuppleneſs to ſuch as they had late their 
ly deceived, inſulted and oppreſſed, and to becom haps 
humble ſlaves to profeſſed enemies. taſte 


Sect. VII. Princes guilty of the Oppreſſion 


committed by their Authority. Their clue 
Miniſters are generally, like them, bad aſc, 
good. A limited Authority ſafeſt to 


Kings and Miniſters. The beſt Miniſter 
obnoxious to clamours. 


Prince who permits oppreſſion and cruelt) 


1 

; is cruel and oppreſſive, though he know i they 
not; for he ought to know, ought to enquire, anc: 
to prevent it, or puniſh it. Why elſe is he or { 
Prince, and what elſe is his duty, but to watcithe 
for the public good? Nor did ever any realontenc 
otherwiſe, except Tyrants, public enemies aui the 
ſpoilers, with their 1 and Minions, wh tak 
hoped to gain by miſleading and corrupting them ofs 
What they cannot do themſelves they ought to it i: 
well done by others, to redreſs what is ill done, and 
take care that it be not repeated, and that public. 
example vil 


e 4 


examples be made of public criminals. A Prince 
becomes bad by his idleneſs as well as by his actions. 
He is inveſted with a great truſt, the greateſt upon 
earth, one ſo extenſive that upon the well or ill 
xxecuting of the ſame depends the felicity or N 
f Nations ; ſo that whoever neglects it, is unfit 
or it, or unworthy of it. | 


rike hi 


t Cour, 
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Dur, ca It is allowed that an able and honeſt Miniſtry 
s won make amends for the indolence or inſufficiency of 
Ire they Ma prince: but how rarely does it happen that he 
ounded,chuſes ſuch ? They generally prove like himſelf, 
ready i vicious or weak, or make his folly a warrant for 
to ſub their injuſtice. His choice is determined not by 
ad late their talents for Government, about which per- 
becom haps he is ignorant, perhaps unconcerned, but by 


taſte, or whim, or paſſion, for ſome particular 
quality, or ſome fooliſh excellency that he delights 
in. eee, they joak well, or ſhave well, 
or procure him Miſtreſſes, or become ſuch them- 
ſelyes, or are notable Muſicians, notable Devo- 
tees, or notable Drinkers. For ſuch accompliſh- 
ments, and without any other, Men and Monks, 
and Women, and Barbers, and Buffoons and 
Fidlers have becn raiſed by Kings to rule over 
Kingdoms. 8 | 


reſſions 
Their 
bad or 
feſt to 


1niſter; 


cruelty They who do what they pleaſe, ſeldom do what 
know Mithey ought, and ſuch as may do evil with impunity, 
ire, anfWecuerally do it with licentioutneſs. Nor other fence 
is he or ſecurity is there againſt evil, but penalties and 
5 watc\the dread of cvil. Men are then lait likely to of- 
reaſoſ fend when they dare not. The power therefore of 
wes anche bigheſt ought to be bounded, and precautions 
ns, Wi taken as well againſt the exccfles of Kings, as thoſe 
g them of Subjects, Kings themſclves, ſhould deſire it; 
ht to ſe it is the laleſt rule as well as the moſt honourable, 


lone, and ever molt profitable; ſince where the People, 
t public tecurcd by the Laws, live unmoleſted, the Prince 


amp will reign in ſecurity, and the more tree they are, 


the 
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the more able they will be to ſerve him, the more 
chearful to ſupport him, as well as more rich and folly 
Hberal to fupply him. vant 


Neither can a Prince under the reſtriction and exce 


uidance of Laws, be long ferved by worthleſs, Ml enet 

Ily, or arbitrary men. They muſt be men of ever 
ſenſe and reputation, otherwiſe they will foon de- thar 
fry themſelves, or him, or both. In a Nation ry t 
8 by fixed Laws all men will ſee, indeed of t. 

el, whether the Laws and their Properties au no: 
violated, whether they are oppreſſed againſt Law, MW em; 
or protected by it. The dignity of the Admini-M for 
ſtration muſt be ſupported, decency and gravity i for 
preſerved, with regularity in the courſe of buſineſs; ¶ of e 
the Public muſt be tenderly treated, and particu-WM to p 
lars civilly uſed: Elſe the Crown will fall into con- 
tempt, into weakneſs and diftreſs, the Subject into ges 
diſcontents and rage, all things into eonfuſion Oe 
Minions and Underlings may, and probably al- t 
ways will, have ſecret influence and ſway, ſome- | 
times cnough to hurt and perplex a Miniſter, who | 
often ſuffers blame for the ill things which they, in 0 
ſpight of him, do . But he who conducts the pub- 
tic affairs muſt be a man of parts, a man of hbul- 1 
neſs, and ſufficiency, of name and credit. 

With all this he muſt expect to be hardly preſſed, to a 
often find it a hard taſk to ſtand. He will often 
be thought guilty even where he is moſt ' innocent 
He will be ſure to difoblige fome, even by obliging 
others: Several will think themſelves at leaſt a 
well qualified as he for his place, and, in hopes to 
be taken in, endeavour to puſh him out. The 
will be apt to charge him with crimes at a venture, 

and probably hate him enough to wiſh him crimi- 
nal, or to believe him ſo. any will concur in 
the imputation, ſome through nec the anger, mor 


* Pamnatus culpæ quam alii deliquerant. 
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through natural malignity, moſt of all through 
folly, The multitude love changes, ſome find ad- 
vantage in it, and many hope to find, Even his 
excellencies and renown may happen to create him 
enemies and perſecution 2. Perhaps few Miniſters 
ever ſerved a Prince with more faith and ſufficie 
than Monfieur De Rony did his great Maſter Hen- 
ry the fourth, or with greater regard to the intereſt 
of the Public, Yet his credit with the King, tho” 
no more than he deſerved, and two or three fine 
employments, however due to his merit, ſerved 
for a conſtant pretence to malecontents, and even 
for the ground of ſeveral conſpiracies. In matters 
of great and public moment, it is a difficult thing 
to pleaſe all, | 


Set. VIII. The benefit of ſtanding Laws 
to Princes and their Miniſters, further 
illuſtrated. What regard Princes ſhould 
have to poſthumous Fame, what dread 
of Infamy. 


13 is not in a free Country as in one enſlaved, 
where whatever the Prince likes all muſt ſeem 
to approve; where all muſt beſtow their reverence 
and ſubmiſſion blindfold, .where-ever he beſtows 
power and favour, though blindfold too. In a 
Nation of Freedom and Laws, all men claim a 
right to judge and cenſure for themſelves, a right 
winch they often abuſe and mifapply, but ought 
never to loſe. Better it is, that all men ſay what 
they pleaſe, than one man do what he will. Yet 
a Miniſter under all theſe diſadvantages, however 
obnoxious to clamour and unjuſt cenſure, is ſafer 
and happier than in the ſervice of a lawleſs Prince, 


Cauſa periculi non crimen ullum, ſed gloria viri. 
| 2 whoſe 
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whoſe rage is uſually more ſudden than his favour, 
and who never accuſes but he likewiſe de!!roys, 
often without accuſing ; whereas when the Layy 
govern, Miniſters are frequently accuſed, but ſel. 


dom hurt; nay, the worſt often eſcape, whilſt un- 


der a Tyrant the beſt never do. 
To Princes themſelves the Laws are the beſt 


guides as well as guards, Moſt men will be apt 
to flatter them, few to tell them the truth. Let 


them have recourſe, for information, to the Laws, 


Counſellors which will not cajole nor deceive 


them, nor betray and deſert them, as Favourite 
and Armies may. Sycophants will tell them, that 
© they may do what they lift,” and, it is like, con- 
firm that impious lie by another equally impious 
that © ſuch is the ordinance of God.“ The Laws 
will tell him, that, whatever he does muſt be 
for the good of men; that he has no right to 
© hurt them, no power but what is given him, 
limited by inſtitutions framed by the wiſdom of 
men, for their own ſafety and his, and that for 
their ſecurity, and not for his own eaſe or pride, 
he is ſet over them. If he break his bounds, if 
he violate his truſt, he becomes an enemy to 
God and Man, and muſt hope. for favour from 
neither, ſince in the ſight of God, the impartial 
Father of all men, none are high or low but in 
the ſanctity or impiety of their lives, and he who 
injures and betrays all men is evidently the wort 
of all.” 
Let any Prince judge, which is the more res- 
ſonable inſtructor, the Sycophant or the Laws 


(For Sycophants, and the vileſt, they all are who 


tell a Prince that he may overturn' the Law) Let 
him judge which is likely to lead him to moſt ju 


ſtice and benevolence, to moſt honour and renow!, 


to molt ſecurity whilit he lives, to moſt praiſe whel 


he is dead: Let him determine with himſelf, — 
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ther he would be a Nero, governed by Paraſites 
and his luſts, deteſted as a Tyrant, doomed to im- 
mortal abhorrence through all ages, or a Titus, 
who made Juſtice and Eaw the meaſure of his Go- 
vernment, was {tiled the delight of human-kind at 
that time, and has been judged worthy of the ſame 
amiable character at all times ſince. fn proportion 
to the excellence and depravity of a Prince's reign, 
will be his fame afterwards, illuſtrious or inglo- 
rious. | b $774 

What can be more delightful to a Prince, than 
an aſſurance of being adored when he is dead? 
What more ſhocking than to foreſee, that he ſhall 
be abhorred, or even his memory lighted amongſt 
men? For in the memories of men his moſt latt- 
ing monument muſt be raiſed, happy for him if 
allo in their affections 2. Theſe are the inſcrip- 
tions, this the character, which cannot be erazed, 
panegyrics that will not lie, unperiſhing honours, 
out of the power of time, and death, and malice b. 
Such as were by Pliny foretold to Trajan, and ſuch 
as Trajan {till enjoys, ſtill ſhall enjoy. 


Sect. IX. Idle Princes ſeldom come to be 
able Princes. How much application to 
bufineſs imports them, for their own ac- 


compliſhment and the good of their Go- 
vernment. 


Ndolent Princes, ſuch as love not buſineſs, or 
are kept from it, beſides their being liable to 


| de abuſed, ſcarce ever come to be men of great 


* Mihi in animis veſtris templa ; he pulcherrime 
efigies et manſuræ. 

In quos nihil flammis, nihil ſenectuti, nihil ſucceſ- 
ſoribus liceat, | 


ſufficiency, 
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ſufficiency, tho' they may have good natural parts, | 
is by the continual exerciſe of the underſtanding that 
the underſtanding is enlarged. A man of much in- 
duſtry, with moderate parts, will be an over match 
for one who has the greateſt, but never exerts them, 
Attention to buſineſs and the affairs of life, fills the 
mind with ideas and reflections, arms it againſ 
miſtakes and ſurprizes, and uſes it to judging and 
deciding. But to a ſpirit untrained and void df 


experience, every ſmall matter proves a great dif- 


ficulty, every ſmall difficulty proves diſcouraging, 
A man practiſed in affairs is ſeldom ſtartled or at: 
Joſs, and for every emergency will be apt to find 
fome expedient; for he is uſed to emergencies, and 
to provide for them. Every ſmall Clerk will be 
apt to deſpiſe, every little Lawyer be able to out: 
wit a man juſt come out of a College or a Cloiſter 
though he may make no mean figure there. Eve 
very filly men will acquit themſelves notably i 
bufineſs, where it lies in a road and method, and 
make diſpatch where a very bright man not uſe 
to it would be ſtrangely puzzled. I have ſeen 1 
man of poor natural capacity, but well trained in 
buſineſs, triumph over a man of extraordinary t 
lents deſtitute of experience. Such as are orig 
nally weak may acquire artificial abilities, as othen 
of great genius, applying to nothing, will be god 
for nothing. 

As the buſineſs of reigning is the moſt impor 
tant upon earth, he who is inveſted with ſuprem 
authority, in order to make himſelf worthy of it 
ſhould be extremely careful to qualify himſelf f 
it. He ſhould inform himſelf aſſiduouſſy, exet 
himſelf diligently, and convince all men, that h 
who beſtows every office, is able to diſcharge, an 
therefore fit to bear, the higheſt. It were inded 
prepoſterous, that authority ſhould be in the hand 
of one who ought to adminiſter it, but — a 
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Henry the fourth of France had a great under. 
ſtanding, becauſe he had made preat uſe of it 
From his childhood he was almoſt continually ex 
erciſed in diſtreſs and affairs, and forced by the 
former into the latter. As he was a man of gre 
pleaſure, had his Kingdom fallen to him early an 
eaſily, it is certain he would not have had equi 
ſufficiency ; for ſufficiency is to be acquired like: 
ſcience. He was forced to be induſtrious, vigi 
lant, inquiſitive, and therefore was always in 
Thus he became excellently qualihe 
for Government. Henry the third might hay 
proved ſo too, had he been obliged from his you 
and for a long courſe of years to have ſtruggled fi 
his Crown. He had ſhewn what he was capabl 
of, whilſt yet very young. In truth ſo great w 
his reputat:on in the camp, ſuch ability he had m 
nifeſted as a Commander, and ſuch hopes wet 
conceived of him as a Prince, that he was cho 
King of Poland before he was twenty years ol 
But through idleneſs, and ſenſuality, and flatteren 
he became a moſt miſerable Ruler, infamous at 
ſanguinary. Keie Ser en Dare! 
Princes that do nothing, but leave all things 
others, will always be minors, as was our Richa 
the ſecond. Contemptible is that Prince who ho 
nothing of Sovereignty but the Pageantry, and tl 
Crown. Poor Richard loſt even that: Nor c 
any Prince who takes no care to ſupport his 0 
dignity, be ſecure that his dignity will not ia 
Men who are able and good will be kept careful 
from him, at leaſt from ſerving him. The {ell 
the falſe, the miſchievous will always be m 
numerous about him, perhaps exclude all othel 
at leaſt will always have the moſt ſway, perl 
the only ſway. At laſt perhaps he will beat! 
counſel but the worſt b. | 
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In ſpight of any human ſufficiency or virtue, that 
Prince can exert or poſſeſs, there will be many 
buſes growing or creeping in, ſuch as he cannot 
together remove or prevent. 
le, where he is neglectful, diſorder will prevail 
enfold, corruption walk barefaced, truth and vir- 
e and merit will be brow-beaten or baniſhed 
ice and inſolence will flouriſh, the Laws loſe 
eir force, the Adminiſtration become looſe and 
eſpiſed. | 
Such was the reign of Hen 
ch that of Richard the ſecond of England. "They 
inded nothing but pleaſure and feſtivity. Their 
zovernment by being neglected, grew corrupt, 
potent, ſcandalous, at laſt fell to p 
e former was a capable Prince, indeed capable of 
reat things, and only wanted application; but 
om his propenſity to pleaſure he diſreliſned buſi- 
ſs and fatigue, and by the pernicious flattery and 
othing of Minions and Deceivers, came to drop 
e reins of Government in their hands, and re- 
him ly the name and danger. 
ichard the ſecond had the ſame voluptuous biaſs, 
d the like miſchievous Leaders. 
latural, nor a Lunatic, nor ſeems to have wanted 
ſhare of ſenſe ; but having never been taught or 
ffered, or inclined, to exert it, he continued in 
te ſtate of childhood, ſimple by habit, fooliſh for 
ant of induſtry and experience, and having never 
(charged the functions of Government, was at 
{t unable to diſcharge them. | 
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But where he is 


ry the third of France, 


Yet 


He was not a 
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Set. X. The moſt wretched and wicked 
all Prinees are wont to account themſely 


moſt ſacred, and to claim Attributes d 
vine. 


T is remarkable that both the wretched Prino 
mentioned in the laſt Section were ſtrange 
conceited of their own power, had high notionsq 
Prerogative, nay, claimed Authority almoſt divin 
and were extremely jealous of Kingfhip when thy 
exerciſed none, but left themſelves and their Rea 
to be abuſed and undone by the Paraſites the 
Maſters. This is the ſpirit of all wretched Prince 
to be proud according to the meaſure of their foll 


weild it, and to aſſume an alliance with the G0 
when they are too vile or fooliſh. to be account 
men. The Roman Emperors, moſt ſignal f 
cruelty, frenzy and ſtupidity, never failed to \ 
Gods, or akin to the Gods, 
Such Chriſtian Princes as have aimed at Titk 
and Privileges more than human, would h 
done well to have remembered, that they were di 
reviving the ſtale pretenſions of ancient Tyran 
and Pagans, and owning far their Predeceſſo 
Madmen, Idiots, Savages, the moſt deteſted th 
ever the earth bore. * — indeed have any fo 
lowed theſe Monſters in this profane and end 
mous vanity but ſuch as in their other qualities ta 
reſembled them, the vicious, the prodigal, ti 
falſe, the poor ſpirited, and the debauched, {ud 
as could not govern well or choſe to govern | 
ſuch as boldly called in Heaven to vindicate ut 
Law and Conſcience condemned, and alledged 1 
deputation from above to blaſt and ds © 
| thing 
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ings below. When impious deſigns were enter- 
ined, when meaſures execrable and ruinous were 
rſued, folemn Oaths violated, Liberty extin- 
iſhed, all the Laws overturned, Tyranny ſet up, 
en a Lieutenancy from God was always forged 
d pleaded, divine impunity for diabolical deeds, 
right from the Father of Mercies, of Juſtice, and 


cked | 
-mſelys 
ites d 


{ Pringy 


; Men, to commit Cruelty and Injuſtice, to op- 
ſtrangd el and butcher. „ 
Ps Wl Viſions like theſe, wild and impious, are re- 
1 ted by repeating them, and the diſhonour of ſuch 


maintained and encouraged them, ſufficientl 


r Real poſed. Such too is the mean character of thefe 


my rinces, ſuch has been their reign and fate, as to 
” Fr ndicate the Deity from the blaſphemous impu- 
3 by ion of having avowed them. 
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DISCOURSE V. 
The ſame ſubje continued. 


ct. I. The example of a Prince its effca- 


: Tyra cy: When good how advantageous to hi 

edecellon} People and himſelf. } 

eſted th . 

any fol the actions of a Prince, the ſpirit of a 


nd end! 


d Prince is diſcerned. If he do nothing, it is 
alities u 


not he who reigns: If what he does be bad, 


ligal, Me had better not reign. One upon whom the fe- 
hed, ſud city of all depends, is under a continual call and 
,OVEIN | bligation to ſee that none be miſerable, that none 
cate Wh e wronged or unredrefled : and becauſe his own 
Ulledged | ample is of univerſal influence, beyond that of 
cftroy ichortation, or of precepts, or of preachments, in- 


thugggeed more cogent than Law itſelf, or penalties, or 


terrors, 
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terrors, it behoves him to ſhew himſelf wiſe 3 
virtuous. How glorious is it for a Prince, wh 
it becomes the glory of all men to imitate hin 
How ſcandalous, when he is only their guide 
baſeneſs and debauchery ? The goodneſs of 
demeanour ſhould vie with the greatneſs of 
power a. In vain will he cauſe vice to be punil 
ed, if he himſelf be vicious: even in his executi 
of juſt Laws, he will be accounted unjuſt, if Heart 
himſelf obſerve them not; nor will the frowns ran 
Juſtice be found of ſuch force, as the countenan 
and pattern of him who holds, or ſhould hold, 
ſcales, 

In Peru, during the Govern, ent of the Inc 
when any of the Royal Blood, or of the pri 
Nobles, violated the Law, they were puniſh 
more ſeverely than a common Subject, forfeited 
their Privileges, were degraded from their herd 
tary Honours, and accounted Traitors and T 
rants, It was thought reaſonable to debaſe th 
who had ſhewn themſelves baſe, and to make 
example of ſuch as by their great figure and cre 
were likely to draw others after their track. U 
the like motives a criminal Magiſtrate there 
puniſhed according to his character and quali 
rather than to that "of his crime, from an .opuii 
that in a Miniſter of Juſtice the leaſt evil was 
to be tolerated, ſince he was appointed to eradic 
evils, and obliged to be more obſervant of | 
Laws than his inferiors. It was ſaid of the Ind 
that they took ſuch an affectionate care of ti 
Subjects, as to merit being ſtiled rather Fathen 
their Country, and Guardians of their Pupils, l 
Kings over Subjects. They were called by 
Indians, Lovers of the Poor. Such ſhould ei 


Prin 


Par . et hoe tantum cæteris major 
Pu 
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ite Prince be, and appear to be. His life and conduct 
c, re a perpetual ſtandard : All men fee it, moſt 
te hinWnen follow it, and according to the courſe of his 
guide life will be the courſe of morality or debauchery. 


Veſpaſian in a few years (for he reigned not 
many) by the practice of frugality made all men 
frugal, and in that ſhort ſpace ſtopped a torrent of 


ſs of! 
ſs of | 


4 
Ia. profuſion which had been flowing for a hundred 
it. if ears before. Henry the third debauched all 
owns France, as did Richard the ſecond all England. 


untenalManners as well as faſhions beginning from the 
hold, Court, the corrupt manners there become quick] 

niverſal. The Nobility, eſpecially the young 
ne Ine Nobility, perceived and followed the taſte and 
leaſures of the King: The Gentry next, then the 


he pri 
de kom monalty, fell all into the faſhion of their ſu- 


8 puni U 


* *. deriors. The =P of the great Queen Elizabeth 
ir herefÞ19 that of her ucceſſor, ſufficiently ſhew, how 
and Mir the example of a virtuous or a voluptuous Prince 
baſe Un go towards making their People riotous or 
make Mober, as well as towards ennobling or debaſing 
and cu eir ſpirits. The public Manners are beſt aſcer- 


K ained by thoſe of public Rulers, and the ſureſt 


chere Mire for the irregularities of Subjects, is the regu- 
ad quali arity of Princes - ſince even Example alone with- 
an opin put Authority, goes further than Authority with- 
I was ut Example, ſays Pliny * to Trajan, who was 
to eradic ndeed a pattern to his Subjects as well as to all 


vant of | ucceceding Princes. He adds, that the fear of pu- 


f the Ind ilnment is but an unſure guide to right morals. 

= ol Neither is the Virtue and Morality of a Prince 
r Fathen greater advantage to his People than to himſelf. 
Pupils, irtuous Subjects are always peaceable, nor will 
led by! hey fail to honour a virtuous Governor. It is the 


hould eit 


ſebauched, the riotous, the idle, who are prone 


is major Vita principis cenſura eſt, eaque perpetua- non 
am imperio nobis opus eſt, quam exemplo, 


Pl 


to 
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to ſedition, love public changes, and prom 
them. Whatſoever particular points a Prince i 
carry by debauching his People, it cannot be 
ſtability of his "Throne, whatever he may thi 
A People who have abandoned their Virtue j 
readily abandon their King; nor does he deſe 
any other, if it was he who. firſt corrupted thy 
From a vicious People it is madneſs to hope 
virtuous Principles, ſuch as thoſe of juſt allegia 
and fidelity. Where no integrity is left, no | 
nour can be expected; and when they are corny 
ed ſo far as to ſell or throw away their Liberti 
which is the higheſt degree of corruption, . 
other or leſſer degree will they be aſhamed 
Nor can one who has made them univerſally yi 
complain, with a good grace, that they pr 
Vile to him. It is but a part of what he tay 
them. 8 ; 
It is ſaid of China, that when the Empe 
proves licentious and bad, when he neglects 
duty and the adminiſtration, and falls into en 
mities and vice, the face of the whole Empire 
comes altered, and the People, otherwiſe ſober; 
wiſe, grow riotous, unruly, debauched, and 
multuous. So that for his own ſake he is obli 
to be ſober and orderly, obliged to preſerve, 
leaſt, all the appearances of innocence and vin 
Yet the Monarchy of China is the moſt compl: 
ly framed of any that the world ever produced, | 
ported by admirable orders and maxims, all ſet 
into reverence and authority by the approbat 
and uſage of numerous ages. But all their ad 
rable maxims and orders are inſufficient where! 
good example of the Prince is wanting to infd 
them. The Chineſe therefore maintain, that 
the virtue of the King the People becomes 
tuous, and that he is reſponſible to Heaven for! 
wicked manners of his Kingdom. They a! 


, * | : 5 . o 
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: ſmall matter for a Prince to puniſh crimes ; 
ought by the example of his own virtue to pre- 
t crimes in others. . 


d prom 
Prince n 


” 1 Urne innocence therefore of a Prince's tit b the 
15K "Mt guide to his People, and the ſureſt guard of 
he def Perſon and Diadem. This is what Pliny ſays 


"ted tha s their own peſtilent examples, had forced the 


| you! pple, and all orders of men, by all the influence 
fs 10 errors of Tyranny, to be debauched, diſho- | 
re coul rrable, contemptible, and wicked; that all men 
Liben Ing corrupt, the themſelves might not be ſeen 
ion. ye than the reſt, and no man have credit or 
armed ue enough to be terrible to the Tyrants. Their 
rſally M. 5 2 abſurd as it was abominable, and 
they pn ir fate proved a warning to Princes and all men, 
we avoid following their deſtructive example. 


here God doth not bleſs, man will not, ſays 
Selden. | | | 

By the neceſſity of ſetting a good example, I do 
mean that a Prince ſhould be debarred from 
erſions and pleaſure, but only from ſuch as tend 
vrrupt the public Manners. With ſuch pleaſures 
his as hurt not his People, the People have no- 


> Empe 
eglects 
into en 
Empire 


e ſober; 


d, and 

15 "bl g to do. Moſt of the greateſt Princes, as well 
reſerve. le beſt that ever reigned, were men of plea- 
and viniEs, which is almoſt univerſally the effect of much 


comp nius and Fire, Nor does it avail how much 


duced, | 
„ all fetl 
approbat 
heir ad 
Where 


lect not buſineſs and their duty. The Empe- 
Titus, he who was called the delight of man- 
d, was a man of gallantry, but his gallantries 
er interfered with his occupations. It is true, 
Tacitus, that his ſoul, youthful and amorous, 


to infa us f | 
n, that not indifferent to Berenice; but from hence 
comes SR 2 5 We 
wen for Diſcimus experimento, fideliſſimam cuſtod iam prin- 


is, ipſius innocentiam. 


| far, | 
wa Re Nor. V. F voſe 


Trajan :. Many of the Princes before him, be- 
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loye it, if they purſue it with decency, and 
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aroſe no neglect or relaxation in his conducting 2 
fairs of Duty and Truft. His father Veſpaſian ha 
the fame turn, loved gay amuſements, but g. 
verned carefully. Trajan was addicted to win 
and other delights, yet an able and faithful Stewa 
of the Empire. Adrian loved diverſions, but ne. 
ver neglected affairs. Solon, a very wiſe man aut 
worthy Lawgiver, never made any ſcruple to om 
his fondneſs for Ladies, Muſick and Wine; ny 
even in his old age had he loſt that taſte, or wa 
aſhamed of it. . 5 


Sec. II. The Character of 4 Prince 60 


learnt from that of his Company and FH . © 
vourites, and his deſigns by the Opinion Tas 
which become in faſhion about him. i 
ARO M the Characters and Principles of tt * 
men whom a Prince promotes or favours, ll, ce 

own may be learnt or preſumed. Trajan ſhenal. an 
what he himſelf was, by the excellency of the pil, b 
ſons preferred and countenanced by him. In . Pl 
things unlike the preceding Emperors, who ch 1 


the worſt and vileſt of all men, he choſe the bd 
and moſt virtuous. Hence he manifeſted to tit 
world what fort of men and -purſuits pleaſed hu 
beſt. About him were found no informers, . 
Accuſers, no Advocates for lawleſs Power, i 
Inſtruments of Oppreſſion, no Flatterers, no Cl 
Iumniators. The former Princes had choſen M 
niſters, not ſo much for their ability in manage 
affairs, as for their dexterity in adminiſtring to vn 
voluptuouſneſs or fury, not Stateſmen to rule i 
State, but Buffoons and Pandars to humour 


Prince, or Ruffians and Spoilers to rob and 
him. 


* 
"A 
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hy What elſe but . wickedneſs, cruelty, continual 
Hut "I exceſſes and miſrule could be foreſeen or expected 
os Ax from Princes perpetually ſurrounded with Paraſites, 
3 Teſters, Harlots, powerful Slaves and Aſſaſſins? 
Stewulf . ; 

but W What elſe to be preſumed of Princes, who ca- 


reſled and advanced the moſt opprobrious, the 


* blackeſt and moſt deteſtable of all Villains; but 
* / that they diſliked, diftruſted, and would probably 
of by deſtroy every able, every worthy man? Was it not 


natural to imagine that an Emperor who was daily 
told that he might do what he pleaſed, would do 
what he pleaſed, and grow lawleſs when he was 


e to d 


informed that he was above Law. | 
nd Fl One of Nero's Favourites, a hireling Orator 
Yin employed to legitimate Tyranny and Murder by 
* Law and Haranguing, to traduce innocent men 
by invectives before they were ſurrendered to the 
oe executioner, told the Tyrant his Maſter, that 
2 1 © he did but tire himſelf and his advocates by pro- 
3 | © ceeding ſo leiſurely with the Senate in arraigning 
1 lee. and cutting them off one by one, when he might, 
| 115 by faying but a ſingle word, have the whole Bo- 
ry * 8! deſtroyed at one blow.“ For ſuch flackneſs, 
: h 5 cis faithful Counſellor blamed the bloody Tyrant, 
f 1 a J as too gentle and over-deliberate. This advice 
WA" UG ſhort and deciſive, and not at all diſguſtful. 
at * {WNero ſhewed by abundant liberalities and honours 
meld bow highly he eſtecmed the man, preferred him to 
ower, 0 the Conſular and Pontifical Honours, and recom- 
y BY 1 penſed him with a bounty of fifty thouſand pounds, 
oſen sat of the ſpoils of ſuch noble Romans as he had 
man IWunted down and worried for the Imperial ſport of 
ng 1 4 his ſacred Sovereign Nero. 
0 fue 0 When ſuch men and ſuch doctrines prevail, it 
_— " 5 eaſy to gueſs what will follow, at leaſt what is 
b an ntended. No man will care to give pernicious. 
Wi counſel but where he knows it will be pleaſing, 


or will a Prince hear it unleſs he be inclinable to 
_— take 
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take it. He only who has a mind to do what he 
ought not, will like to be told that he may; and 
the will of the Prince is then preached up when 
Law and Liberty are to be pulled down. What were 
means or avails the propagating of arbitrary eſtat. 
Maxims, but to juſtify and introduce arbitram . robb 
Proceedings? They are too odious to be ſpread 

where no great deſign is to be ſerved by doing it, Sed 


Nor need any man deſire a ſurer ſign, that univerſal P, 
Navery is intended by the Court, than when uni- | 
verſal ſubmiſſion to it is incalcated upon the Peo- Wi 1 
8 5 
This conſideration alone leaves no excuſe or ſe 


apology to be made for thoſe reigns, when ſuch 
flaviſh Tenets were every where maintained, and 
the vile Maintainers of theſe Tenets countenanced, 
hired and preferred: when from the public Tribu- 
nals and public Pulpits, places ſacred to Law and 
Truth, it became faſhionable, nay, became the 
only and ſureſt way of riſing there, to aſſert that 
there was no Law ſave in the wild Will of one, 
who though ſworn to defend Law, might lawtful- 
ly overturn it; to afſert impious falſhoods manifek 
to all men, to father ſuch falſhoods upon the Gol 
of truth, under his holy name to ſhelter outrageous 
oppreſſions, to bind up the hands of the opprefled; 
to maintain that the lives of men, which they hell 
from God, their property, which was ſecured to 
them by the Conſtitution, the Conſtitution itfelf 
contrived by the wiſdom of men for their own pre- 
| ſervation, and defended through ages by their i. 
tue and bravery, were all at the mere mercy ant 
luſt of him who was ſolemnly bound to protect al 
but might, if he ſo liſted, deſtroy them all, with 
out oppoſition ; nay, all oppoſition was damnable 
When all this was notorious, conſtant, univerla, 
the language of Power, the ſtyle of Favourite) 


and the road to favour, what doubt could remall 
| Whither 
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he whither it all tended? To prevent all doubts, ar- 


nd bitrary meaſures were purſued, whilft arbitrary 
en principles were promoted. The perſons of men 
hat were illegally impriſoned, illegal fines impoſed, 
ary eſtates violently ſeized, and the Public confidently 
ary robbed. | 

ead 


it, Sect. III. Doctrines in defence of lawleſs 


| Power, and againſt civil Liberty, to be 
1NI- . | . . 
* puniſhed as Treaſon againſt the Public. 

How Princes diſcover their fpirit.--- They 

0 ſeldom take warning. 
ſuch | 

and HE Parliament of Paris maintained, that 
ced, there were crimes which the King could not 


ibu: pardon, ſuch as ay great miſchief or indignity 
ani done to the State. Pray what treatment is due to 


the 2 deliberate opinion, declared and urged, that a 
that (WY State may be deſtroyed, all its Laws annulled, and 
one, all men in it made miſerable ſlaves, whenever the 
voy. chief Magiſtrate thinks fit? Can there be a greater 
niſet crime, a greater indication of malice againſt the 


Public, or a higher evil intended and avowed ? 


God 
Or can the Authors of ſuch horrible poſitions be 


eous | 
15 acceptable to any but a horrible Tyrant, to a Nero, 
7 held I or one who would be as bad as he, one who hates 
ed to his People, purſues an intereſt deſtructive of theirs, 


| itſelf 


n pre- 


and is conſequently their enemy a? 5 
An Engliſh Prince, who longed for power un- 
limited, though he made miſerable Uſe of what 


r vi- 

-y and he had, was wont to ſay, * That a Crown was 
ae not worth having, if he that wore it muſt be 
with © thus controuled by a parcel of fellows. He 
nable WY Meant the Parliament, who muſt have been fel- 
verlal, FR | 

writes * Tempus fuit, et nimium diu fuit, quo alia adverſa, 


remain alia ſecunda principi et nobis. 


yhithe F 2 lows 
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lows indeed, and bad ones, if the worſt of then 
was worſe than himſelf. He had been truſted wih 2" * 
vaſt ſums of the public money for the ſervice of the ſooth; 
Public, had betrayed that truſt, ſunk the money, them 
or applied it againſt the Public, and after ſo vile me 
fraud, inſtead of penitence and ſhame, had th <2< 
face to complain that he was not entruſted with dange 


the whole without limitation or inquiry. He had il 
Paraſites enough to tell him that it was his right 1 
and over the Kingdom there were Impoſtors mor Ka” 
than enough to perſuade People to believe and fuh- wr" 0 
mit to it, men who for ſome preferment, or foil © 00 1 
better preſerment to themſelves, had the aſſurance Conf 
to tell a great Nation, that they ought to bea My - 
bondage: Nor did ought but the power of ſorcey * 
and deluſion keep the ſhameleſs deluders from be- N 
ing ſtoned. 3 4 
Such dreadſul doctrines, however, and corre. C 
ponding practices, alarmed all men who had pre 
{erved their honeſty and their ſenſes, and there en S.. 
ſued ſuch a ſtruggle between him and his People 3 
as ſoured and inflamed them, and made him mi- ˖ Wh 
ferable, fearſul and inſecure all the reſt of his reign, = 
By purſuing the like Politics, by countenancig = ® 
the like arbitrary Maxims, his Father had comet Bar 
be firſt diſliked, then diſtruſted, at laſt undone 1 
But he had not wiſdom and virtue enough to pio une 4 
fit by this example, no more than his immediate 920 | 
Succeſſor, who made ſuch an open claim of doing 4 
what he pleaſed with his Kingdoms, that his King 1 b 


doms, to ſave themſelves, drove him out. Even Ne 
the holy men, who for many years had blinded 


him with a belief, that he might violate his Oat * 
and Truſt with ſafety, as ſoon as they found the was p 


weight of his oppreſſive hand, which they had en- 
couraged him to exert, turned fiercely againſt him, 
and bad him open defrance. Too few Princes 
take warning. They are often ſo blinded by the! 

OW 


Were 
they t 
ſo W. 
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own wilfulneſs and ſovereign fortune, or by the 
ſoothings of flatterers, eſpecially of ſuch as flatter 
them in ſtrains of piety, and miſlead them in the 
name of the Lord, that their doom ſometimes 
comes upon them, before they are apprized of 
danger. | 


them 
With 
f thel 
Ine, 
vile! 


J the 


* King Eric, heir to Queen Margaret, who 
ba Wel over Sweden, Denmark and Norway, was 


right, 
more 
1 ſub. 


Ir for 


depoſed whilſt yet exulting in his power, ſecurity, 
and violence, and deſpiſing the cries of his People, 
whom he had barbarouſly oppreſſed. Vet his Suc- 
ceſſors proved not wiſer, nor, conſequently, ſafer, 


* Confiding in their own ſtrength, and too often in- 
di ttigated by the Clergy, they rioted in Oppreſſion, 
* Barbarity and Maſjacres, till the evil hour over- 


took them unforeſeen, when they had quite for- 


| feited all title to pity and aſſiſtance. The Empe- : 
** ror Charles the fifth was a Prince of ſenſe, yet 


grew raſh and wanton through good fortune, and 


55 1 was inſolent to his captives, ſome of them great 
oke Princes, whom he carried about, from place to 
muß dlace, in a very injurious manner. Whence, ſays 
eu Thuanus, he gained not a Triumph by the victo- 
—— „but the moſt inveterate hate by his Triumph. 
me . amidſt his glory and pride, ſudden diſtreſs and 


dont | fears oyertook him: At Auſburg his ſoldiers mu- 


tinzed-with great fury, for want of their pay ; nor 
was his dread and danger leſs from the citizens, 
who immediately took arms to defend their houſes 
from being plundered. 


4 


linde Nero was diverting himſelf in the Theatre, 
Oat when NEWS came of the revolt of Gaul, and Vi- 
'1 the tellius immerſed in debauchery when Veſpaſian 
d e as proclaimed Emperor. Caligula and Domitian 
+ him were concerting more murders, at the inſtant that 
inen they themſelves were pierced with the fatal knife; 
7 their lo was Commodus. When men have a while 
_ oval. | F 4 done 
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done evil actions with ſucceſs, they begin to thitt 
either that they are not evil, or that they may k 
repeated with equal fafety. They do not confide 
that puniſhment often comes the ſurer for comin 
flow, and that by proceeding in their crimes, the 
are but advancing to meet it. Wicked men ceak 
to do wickedly when it is out of their power, an 
only neceſſity can reform them, 


Sect. IV. Of the Veracity of Princes --.. 
The folly of Falſhood- -The worſt and fl. 
lieſt men practiſe it moſt---it is inſeps 
rable from Tyranny. 


F we conſider the character of a Prince for Ve. 


Tacity or the want of it, it 1s certain that as he| 


values his word or diſregards it, he himſelf will be 
diſregarded or valued. The ſame man can never 
be accounted honourable and falſe, nor is it poſſible 
for him to follow Falſhood, but the fame of Fal. 
hood. will follow him. To gain belief to words, 
actions muſt follow. Evaſions and chicaning ca 
never ſave him: by ſuch ſhifts and meanneſles he 
will be thought the more mean. When a man i 
ence known to be a knave and a lyar, what man 
of ſenſe or honeſt man will truſt him; and when 1 
Prince is found to falſiſy and play low tricks, what 
Nation will truſt him ? For no man, nor Prince, 
was ever falſe or treacherous in many inſtances, 
without being diſcovered ; and a treacherous tem- 
per, once detected, becomes both hated and im- 
potent. Tiberius in whatever he ſaid was thought 
to mean ſomething elſe, even when he did not. 
In Falſhood there is no excellence or praiſe. 
Any Blockhead, any Lunatic can be a lyar. Ce- 
ligula, who was really crazy, could be exceeding 
falſe, and though he owned himſelf above ſhame, 
pet 
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yet practiſed craft, He was full of darkneſs and 


equivocation, and a great diſſembler: a leſſon 
which he had learnt early and carefully in the 
Court of Tiberius. 

The ſillieſt people are the greateſt lyars, and: 


the moſt groſs and ſtupid Nations have been found 


deceitful and hollow. For deceit is not peculiar 
to Courts, though it may be much improved there, 
nor has any man cauſe to value himſelf upon an 
accompliſhment common amongſt Barbarians and 
Canibals, indeed fit for none elſe. Fyrants, who 
are worſe than Canibals, are always falſe. Nero 


was fo in a ſovereign degree, ſo by nature, ſo by 


education, and could kifs and wheedle ſuch as he 


| hated, and meant to deſtroy. Thus he behaved 


to his Mother, thus to Seneca, treated them wzth 
much fondneſs, with many Embraces, and. cauſed 
them to be murdered. Even the ſtupid Vitellius- 
could falſify and deceive, could cover the rancour 
of his heart under great complaiſance and- fami- 
harity, Domitian was as falſe as either, ſudden 
and ſubtle in his cruelty; and whenever he was 
moſt implacable, appeared moſt moderate and mer- 
oiful. T believe the ſame to be generally true of 
all Tyrants ancient or later, as well as of John 
Baſilowitz, Lewis the eleventh, and Muly of Mo- 
rocco. It is the firſt leſſon that they learn, it is 
the moſt eaſy, and it is neceſſary that he who has 
an evil heart ſhould hide it, and conceal or diſ- 
guiſe his wicked purpoſes. 


When men are continually purſuing miſchievous 


deſigns, they will be apt to practiſe continuak hy- 
pocriſy ; for no man will own his intentions to be 
bad: and ſuch as are conſcious of their own de- 
praved inclinations will be prone to ſuſpect others, 
will ſtudy to over-reach whomſoever they ſuſpect, 
will hate thoſe who are like themſelves, as well as 


thoſe Who are not, Hence the conſtant commerae 
5 


F 5 | 
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of inſincerity amongſt corrupt and deſigning men, 


when baſe motives govern their actions, gult 

goverhs their tongues, and fair words cover dat 

ends. 8 8 
This is a terrible ſituation, and wretched policy 


He who deceives all men, will be deceived by al: 


For no man will truſt, no man will love one who 
cheats every man. Hatred grows as naturally ou 
of diſtruſt, as love out of confidence. I do not 
find that Tiberius had one ſincere friend in the 
world; for he had, or was believed to have had, 
a friendſhip for no man. So that as all men feared 


or ſuſpected him, he was hated by all, truſted h 


none. It was dealing with him according to hs 
own meaſure : Had he loved his People, he might 
have had their love, and been faithfully ſerved, hal 
he acted faithfully. | | 


Set. V. Princes of noble and good mind; 
ſcorn to deceive : thence their Glory and 
Popularity. 


2 UEEN Elizabeth, who regarded her Sub- 


jects as her Children, was We her Subject 
honoured as their common Parent, and 2 
ſuch ſhe lived with them, as did Trajan with tle 
Romans. She never broke her faith with her Pec- 


ple, never deceived them. They ſuſpected her 9 


no evil deſigns, as they. ſaw ſhe practiſed none; 
and were zealous for her glory, becauſe her gloy 
was for their good. They liked to fee her great 
ſince ſhe ſought no greatneſs which tended to male 
them leſs, none in which they had not a ſhart 
She retained their obedience by the ſtrongeſt t) 
that of their affections ; their affections were el 
gaged by the ſtrongeſt and moſt natural. bond, 


thoſe of their own intereſt ; nor knew ſhe What 
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was to have an intereſt diſtinct from theirs, much 
leſs an oppoſite intereſt. The greateſt conteſt be- 
tween her and her People, her and her Parlia- 
ments, was that of mut, al confidence and zeal, as 
was ſaid of the abovb- mentioned Emperor and the 
Roman Senate. e 


© committed her confidence under God, and they 
© to her their chiefeſt treaſure upon earth.“ He 
ſays, that ſhe once refuſed a ſubſidy as too much, 
would take but one half, and thanked the People 
for the remnant 3. * a courteſy, ſays he, that rang 
loud abroad, to the ſhame of other Princes.” I 
think it is the ſame Author who obſerves, that 
© toa Prince who ſpares them, the People will 
© always be liberal, and a good Prince will ſpare 


the Credit of the Exchequer was as high as that of 
the Exchange. Theſe were ways to endear her 
Government to all men, ways to endear Monar-- 
chy when conducted by ſuch a Monarch. In her 
days were ſeen no ſtruggles for a Commonwealth, 
nor did her Subjects with for a plurality of Rulers, 
when they were happier under one. Monarchy 
muſt grow terrible before it grows  odious, oppreſ- 
hve ere people long to ſhake it off; nor will they 
have recourſe to another form of Government, till 
driven to it for relief. -Princes are cenſured when 
they bear inſults and encroachments from one ano- 
| ther, and blamed if they take not vengeance. Is 
not equal - conſideration, at leaſt ſome conſidera- 
tion, to be had to the honour and preſervation of 
a People when oppreſſed and worried by their 
Rulers, men whom they pay ſo dearly, and ſup- 
port ſo nobly, to ſecure and protect them, an of- 
ice which that illuſtrious Queen performed with 
luch beneyolence and wiſdom 3 | 

F 6 Her 


Mr. Selden ſays of her, that to her People ſne 


da liberal People.“ It is no wonder that under her 
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Her glorious cotemporary Henry the fourth 9 
France, to his other great qualities added that d 
great Veracity, in this, as in every thing elle, ven 
different from the two Princes his immediate Pre 
deceſſors. In the Court of Charles the ninth, 
Falſhood and 'Treachery prevailed ; and theſe vice 
were accompanied by all others, by cruelties, de. 
bauchery, poiſonings and aſſaſſinations, by all ſort 
of oppreſſions, all ſorts of miſrule. Henry the 
third was found to be fo fraudulent and falſe, that 
his promiſes paſſed for ſhares, and by having de. 
ceived all men, could be truſted by none. For his 
known want of faith ſo often given and broken, he 
was abandoned by his ſubjects; and even his oaths, 
even declarations under his hand; paſſed for no- 
thing but proofs that he would certainly violate 
them. At the ſame time the King of Navam 
(afterward Henry the fourth) who; had never failed 
in his word, was truſted by.every body. Even his 
enemies truſted him: When upon occaſion he hat 
offered them hoſtages, they refuſed the ſame, and 
deſired only his word: Yes, his mortal enemies 
the Spaniards, upon coming to a treaty with him, 
refuſed hoſtages, and ſought only his word. 
This was e this was Wiſdom; and whit 
Prince who knows the value, the glory and advan- 
tage of it, would be without it? A worthy Mi 
niſter of his, the Preſident Jeannin, a man of ei- 
cellent underftanding, was famed for equal probi. 
ty, and ated in Counſe],. ated in Negotiation 
and with particular men; without any refinings d 
doublings, or little artifices. Theſe are what! 
man truly wiſe deſpiſes, what none but the apes 0 
wiſe men practiſe. Henry the fourth held his bo- 
nour ſo ſacred, as to declare, That he woll 
© lofe his Crown rather than cauſe the leaſt ful 
% picion of breaking his Word, even to his greatck 
enemics. 9 
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a Prince, Scorn and Impotence.--It is the _ | 1 
mark of a poor and diſhoneſt Spirit.--- 1 
Great and virtuous Spirits abhor it. WWF 


ing and lying, ſuch as a great and a good 
mind ſcorns as well as deteſts. In truth the ho- 
nour of Henry the fourth and of Queen Elizabeth,, 
their ſteadineſs and nobleneſs of mind, were ſo 
known and prized, that as far as their names were: 
known, their perxſons were feared or reverenced.. 
They deſpiſed that ſort of Kingeraft ſo unmanly 
and pedantic, which a cotemporary Prince uſed to 
boaſt of, and by which he made himſelf little in 
the eyes of the world, and of his People. His 
Falſhood was ſo. notorious,. and he ſo notoriouſ} 
decried for his Falſhood, that the only fruit he 


had no kind of credit abroad, worſe than none at 
home; his treaties were abortive, his mediations: 
lighted, his reſentments laughed at; and he who 
called himſelf the wiſeſt King in Europe, was real-- 
ly the Dupe and the Jeſt of all Chriſtendom. The 
only people who could depend upon him, were his. 
Favourites, and theſe he durſt not deceive : as of- 
ten as he dared he did, and when he was about to: 
part with one of them for ever,. he could. aſk him, 
after many kiſſes, For God's ſake, when ſhall I 
* ſee thee again ?* Then turn round and ſay, I 
hope in God I ſhall never fee thy face more.” 
With foreign States his promiſes and his menaces 
were alike diſregarded, becauſe alike unexecuted, 
and with his People their Prince had not ſo much 
credit as a Banker. He had ſo often, fo ſhame-- 
fully, forfgited his credit, perverted the public truſt, 15 
| : | waſted. al 


e ee 
waſted the public money, that he was thougj 


unworthy of all farther confidence. The moſt di. 
graceful of all Bankrupts, is a King bankrupt d 


his Honour. 


The Romans, the greateſt People that the du 


ever ſaw, as they were great in their fortune an 


valour, were ſo alſo in. their honour, which the 


. obſerved with ſignal punctuality, and by it gaine 
renown with all nations, who whilſt they coul 
depend upon their faith, adhered with fidelity t 


their intereſt, Some of their allies were fo obſi. 
rate in their adherence to the Romans, that ratbe 
than relinquiſh them they ſuffered the ſword, fl 


mine and utter deſtruction, nay, deſtroyed them. 


ſelves. They held treachery in ſuch deteſtation, 
that when a traiterous Schoolmaſter in a Tom 
which they beſieged, offered to procure it to be 
ſurrendered by betraying all his ſcholars, the chil. 
dren of the principal Inhabitants, into the hand 


of the Roman General, they abhorred the prope- 
ſal, and gave up the villain even to their enemic, 


The ſame noble courteſy they did to King Pyrrhu 


whilſt yet deſolating Italy: When his phyſica 
propoſed to poiſon him for a certain reward, the 


rejected the execrable propoſal, and communicatel 
it to. his Maſter. Long afterwards, when the 
had loſt their Liberty, and with it too much 
their virtue, they yet refuſed the offer of Adgar 
deſtrius a Prince of Germany, who undertook 
That if the Senate would ſend him poiſon, I 
Would diſpatch Arminius ;* the moſt terrible is 
that they had ever found in that country. Tit 


anſwer of the Senate was. very noble, That nit 


by ſnares and blows in the dark, but open} 


armed, and in the day of battle, the Roma 


© People purſued vengeance againſt their enemies 
The Romans, Queen Elizabeth, and Henry tis 
fourth, had great Spirits, great Honour, but wer 
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K net accompliſhed in little falſifications, ſuch as the 

t * -hoye-mentioned Prince gloried in by the name of 
pt « ingcraft, It was well he had ſome cauſe of glo- 

ying. | ds 

du as, TE 

* ect. VII. Tyranny worſe than Anarchy, 
NE or rather nothing but Anarchy. 

ap T is uſually ſaid, that bad Government is bet- 


ter than none; a propoſition which is far from 


_ ſelf-evident. I am apt to think that abſolute Ty- 
| © ranny is worſe than Anarchy; for I can eaſily ſup- 
how poſe popular confuſion to be lefs miſchievous than 


a ſettled active Tyranny, that it will do no lets 


ran harm, and is likely to end ſooner. All tumults 
to bore in their nature, and muſt be, ſhort in duration, 
cu muſt ſoon ſubſide, or ſettle into ſome order. But 
hank RY Tyranny may laſt for ages, and go on in deſtroy- 
robe ing, till at laſt it has left nothing to deſtroy. What 
mie, can the moſt dreadful Anarchy produce but a tem- 
mY porary work of deſolation and fury, what but vio- 
n lation of Law and Life? And can Government be 
the {aid to exiſt, where all Juſtice is neglected, where 
cat all Violence and. Oppreſſion is committed, where 
ten kwleſs Will is the only reaſon, where the ravages 
ch of blind appetite, and of the blind ſword, are the 
gan- only adminiſtration? 7 x „„ 7 a 
took, If this be Government, what is Anarchy? Is 
n, K obedience due to aught but Law and Protection? 
ee he a Governor who ſpoils and kills? Am I ob- 
Te liged to pay duty and reverence to my enemy, to a 
t rot common robber? By doings, and not by titles and 
ven WY demes, is a Governor diſtinguiſhed from an enemy; 
Oman and leſs vengeance is due to a profeſſed 8 than 
nies o a ſpoiling Magiſtrate. What have Societies to 
/ the do with ſuch a deſtructive Traitor, but to extermi- 
wer: Hate or deſtroy him, before he has deſtroyed ri 
got Pt ee LG | an 
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and all men? An Oppreſſor under the name of 1 


| | it 
Ruler, is the moſt deteſtable Oppreſſor; and, b _ 
fuch impudence and mockery, fhould but quicken has, 1 


univerſal reſentment. I know of no argument fy and his 
deſtroying Anarchy, but what is full as ſtrong fu To 
the deſtruction of 'Tyranny. | | 


the goc 

| | ite of 

Sect. VIII. Bad Princes ought to be treatel _ 

with ſeverity and abhorrence, in honou are 
1 | 3 ighe 

and juſtice to the good, ---- No worthy eus L 

Prince offended to fee a wicked Prina their v. 

expoſed. | Was a 

| | IT | half fo 

N diſcourſing on Princes, I have treated thi te Co 

ood with all poſſible reverence, as the tei. ravages 

der Fathers of their People, as benevolent Gu: the tor 

dians of Law and Righteouſneſs, as Friends to hu ſpeak r 

man kind: A divine Character, which can nem not re 
be too much prized, never too much extolled. Before 

towards the bad I have fhewn equal indignation, ing, th 

I hope I ſhall want no excuſe, ſince it was equally ¶ their ſe 
juſt. They who honour worthy Princes, canno then it 

avoid deteſting Princes that are wicked; nor cu nothing 
ſuch as hate not the wicked, ever truly love t trances 

- worthy, ſays Pliny to Trajan, who, I dare fand ade 

believed him, and muſt needs find it a genuin Age 

compliment to his own excellent reign, to fee ti perceiv 

of the preceding Tyrants well expoſed, ſince tit ſumpti 

' blacker theirs appeared, the brighter his muſt ſhine reſemb! 

To expoſe them was to praiſe him, and it is chief fear ane 

y ſuch oppoſition of characters, that his friend i Hake, e 

onſul adorns that of the Emperor, in his immotti play the 

Panegyric, a Maſter-piece of Eloquence, Tri... 

and good Senſe, and a continued Invective again they dic 

| the utn 

* Neque enim ſatis amaript Loaos Principes, qui u Princ 

los ſatis non oderint, | * the [ 


Domitial 
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of Domitian, and the other Imperial Savages, who 
„had ſtained and perverted the Sovereignty, It is 
cken WW thus, in a great meaſure, that he applauds Trajan, 
f and his method was juſt. | 
: for To reverence bad Princes, is to rob and injure 
de good, as reverence is the reward and perqui- 
ite of well-doing. If no evil whatſoever can be 
entitled to reſpe&t, what claim to it have the au- 
thors of evil, they eſpecially who commit the 
higheſt? Do the Indians well in adoring miſchie- 
vous Demons? Were the ancient Pagans wiſe in 
their wild worſhip of fire, fevers and crocodiles, ? 
Was any beaſt of prey, were all beaſts. of prey, 
half ſo deſtructive as News? Were the ravages of 
the Conflagration or a Peſtilence worſe than his 
ravages ? Are men bound to reverence the plagues, 
the tormentors, and the conſumers of men? To 
ſpeak reſpectfully of bad men, Princes or others, is 
not reverence but flattery, and flattery is abuſe. 
Before men can be brought to adore a hurtful be- 
ing, they muſt be firſt (ſo far at leaſt) diveſted of 
their ſenſes, and ſtruck blind by ſuperſtition, and 
then it is reverence without reaſon, conſequent 
nothing. 'Who would value himſelf - upon the 
trances of a mad-man, miſtaking you for a Deity, 
and adoring you? RT AWE 
A good. Prince, 
perceive bad ones ſpared, as it will a 
ſumption that he approves them, or wi 


* * 


hieff 
nd tif 
notti 
Trut 
gal 


they did, Pliny aſſerts it roundly, as a matter of 
the utmoſt certainty : * That, when of an evil 
* Prince poſterity ſays nothing, it is evident that 
the preſent Prince follows his ſteps.” When. 
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fear and abhor. He will therefore, for his own. . ©: 
fake, encourage all freedom to examine and diſ. 

play their behaviour and memory. Nor can he 
diſcourage this as long as he means not to do as. 


Commodus-. 


ſhould indeed take it amiſs to, 
reſemble them: An imputation which he ſhould © - - ,{/* 
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Commodus put one to death for reading the life | 
Caligula, freely written by Suetonius, what cou 
the Public infer, but that he knew his own condi 
to be like that of Caligula? Trajan, who wa; 
virtuous Prince, cared not how contumeljoully tt 
name and memories of Tyrants were uſed : N 
was ought a greater proof of the excellence ef h 


adminiſtration, and the integrity of his heart, Me. I. 
that in his reign it was ſafe for all men to img ts ſt 
againſt evil Government, and evil Princes, as th 1 
ſame Pliny obſerves; and elſewhere, ſtili com 80 
menting that glorious Emperor; We then ſhe , 
© how paſſionately we love good Princes, wheny 
© are ſeen utterly to abhor the bad.“ Tacitus ſay 
to the deathleſs praiſe of this reign, that ſuch grole 
the rare felicity of the times, That you mic . 
entertain what ſentiments you pleaſed, and d ear o 
« clare what ſentiments you entertained.” 0 his 
- In conſequence of ſuch true principles, theſe nit p- 
noble Authors treat Nero, Domitian and their e b. 
: | 
lows, as Monſters, Beaſts, and Executioners ; a mpero 
thus muſt every honeſt, every rational Author un- 
ſuch Princes. Pliny ſays, that Domitian A led a 
the Spoiler, the Butcher of every excellent In. * 
© ſon; a moſt treacherous Prince; a moſt ra $3; | 
' >, £ cious, Robber.“ With ſuch” bitter and terry ty ah 
„ dames did à Roman Conſul treat a wicked E bbe v 
peror, in preſence of a good one, Pliny being, .1 | 
Tegan, gay, peaking to Trajan, Tacitus is e ade 
if ._ wore tender: like the other, he loved virtue, ufig cr 
| RE Hated vice too much to be ſo. ads t 
it 75 5 . | os he am 
th d the! 
Won tl 
bouri 
of ſui 
D 1 von 
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DISCOURSE VI. 
Of Bigotry in Princes. 


d. I. The miſchief of Bigotry im a Prince: 
kts ſtrange efficacy, and what Chimera's 
govern it. 


ACI T Us tells us, that Otho was, in 
his defigns upon the Sovereignty, violent- 
ly inſtigated by the vain predictions of the 

Mirologers, who were ever confidently averring, 

at the Stars preſaged approaching revolutions, and 

year of ſignal glory to Otho. What elſe was 
is his abſurd and greedy belief in the Aftrologers 
ut Bigotry to deceivers and falſe prophecy, whence 

e was prompted to ſeize the Empire, murder the 
mperor, and throw the world into War and con- 

ulſions? For with him theſe wretched predictions 

alſed as uttered by a prophetic ſpirit, and as the 
opitious warnings of the Fates. My Author, ac- 

prding to his cu $ ACCQ) r,Oth u- 

ty in theſe by a fine obſervation, That ſuch id 


» 


ne ambition of Otho, was now prompting him 
the luſt bloody act of treaſon. His reflection 


bouring of ſuch aſpiring wiſhes, to the formin 
of ſuch black purpoſes, the mind is led with 
wonderful facility,” - - | 


DI. 
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om, accounts for Otho's credu- 


the viſionary genius of human nature eber mot 
zealous to believe things dark and unſearchables 
le adds, that Ptolemy (one of the Aſtrologees 
oft credited by him) confined not himſelf” Aer 400 
ards to predictions only; but having firſt flattered” +} 


pon this is juſt and ſtrong, * That from the har- 
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Croeſus, King of Lydia, was a bigotted bela ing m 

of Oracles, and many and immenſe were the on ther 

and oblations, which he made them. By Mt adher 
fallacious reſponſes he was incited to war will be da 

Cyrus, which ended in his perpetual captivity, IM emed 1: 

in the utter conqueſt of his wealthy Kingdom, fict pe: 

Bigotry, in a weak Prince, or in any Prad The 

is always one of his worſt and moſt danger g from 
weakneſſes, generally ruinous to his People, od it 1: 

to himſelf; as it ſubjects him to the blind conti Nemſelv 

of narrow - ſpirited and deſigning Guides (for Herſians. 

Bigots muſt have Directors and Maſters) who Wodnels 
managing his conſcience ſeldom forget their e will!? 

intereſt, and to that intereſt often ſacrifice the id doo: 

lic and all things. dntemp 
Bigotry has a kindneſs for nothing but it gor ſuch 

and to all the reſt of the world bears at beſt pen eſe ſou 
unconcern, generally perfect malice. Hence en, an 

wars and perſecutions, Countries oppreſſed and i Pocking 

hauſted, Communities enſlaved and butchered, WWF waſhi 

perhaps for names and garments, for poſtures I urks d 
grimaces, for ſounds, and diftintions, and rung the 

tenſe. Correſponding to the deſign is the relulſiÞ#mnab 
numbers are made miſerable or deſtroyed, that luſtack 
few may flouriſh and domineer. For, that damage of 
nion is founded in Grace, and that the holy ouſly up 
d ꝛs0e inherit the Earth, is a poſition as old and ey ho! 
*& tenſtye as roguery and enthufiaſm. From this fi colow 
Princes who are guided by it, inſtead of public a fur! 
©. .. 2+. thers. and Protectors, often become public Plcttilen 
Ks undd deſtr ers; Nations are animated againſt MH 2 re 
tions, and thoſe of the ſame Nation plague and bat a 
vour one another, nn ele ty 
What human wiſdom can reſtrain men acuathſ$n end 

by divine fury? And when they think that f Incit 

Deity commands them to ſpoil and kill, what arapenly 

any counſel or exhortation to protect and to u oſtilit) 


dheck Eidar a Prince and Enthuſiaſt of Peil 


aul 


1 


leaſt wo! 
ed or lie 
y, for 
guinary, 
ave eve 
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ducted vaſt armies againſt each other, waſted coy. 
tries, ſacrificed millions. An Emperor of Turk 
had it once in his head to have maſſacred all t:. 
Chriſtians in his Dominions, though in ſeveral 
his Countries they were by far the greater par 
But this and all the Laws of mercy and policy ar 
but weak conſiderations when oppoſed to religious 


impulſe, and the inſtigation of Bigotry and Bigat Henry 
Mahomet was to be humoured, he who was H alous P 
Apoſtle of God, he who hated Infidels. Now will ember! 
would, who durſt refuſe to oblige God and Mz ake W: 
homet ? Nor was ſuch reaſoning peculiar to th ind butc 
Mahometan Derviſes, the good men who conduſ cation. 
the Conſciences of Mahometan Princes. I bhich th 
profeſſors of the beſt Religion cannot reaſon betts, he felfif] 
whenever they allege Religion to juſtify violence, —_ 
s the m 

| iſhed w 

Sect. II. How eaſily a bigotted Prince is Morſuit i 
againſt reaſon and intereſt: What rav ag rince, 

he is apt to commit. ng the 
cltors, : 

OR ſuch dreams and whimſies as thoſe Mubition 
recited, or for whimſies equally abſurd, equi b who 

ly reproachful to men and ſocieties, have Prina lf ſubje 
been brought to conſume their People and riſk ti ma 
States: The Emperor Juſtinian, bent upon te er 
war againſt the Vandals in Africa, was difſuads hoſt ind 
from it by his firſt Miniſter, the Captain of M and 
5% res: for ſolid reaſons, but urged again to ti og | 
ſame wild deſign by the credit and fooliſh reafai aimed 
of a Biſhop, who it ſeems had in his ſleep ſec i , The e 
viſion, which encouraged the Emperor by all meas 11 th 
to exterminate thoſe Heretics. (They were Arias, chiey: 
Who could withſtand ſuch an argument? And w- Kin 
not the expedition a wiſe one, worthy of a ju ace wit] 
cious Prince and of the Public-weal ? It v his fl 


k 


aft worthy of him who adviſed it, and he dream- 
d or lied meritoriouſly for the truth, that is to 
wy, for his own opinion and animoſity, In ſan- 
puinary, in wild and deſtructive counſels, none 
have ever exceeded, few have ever cqualled, thoſe 
ho profeſſed to be the Miniſters of mercy and 
Neace. | 

Henry the ſecond of France made a moſt ſcan- 
jalous Peace with the Emperor, even to the diſ- 


hh. 
15 

the 
ul q 
pat 
7 at 
ju 
gots 


5 ti \ he 

* membering of his own Dominions, on purpoſe to 
Make war upon his native Subjects, and to cruſh 
0 ti 


ind butcher the Hugonots, who ** him no pro- 


i ocation, but that of praying to God in a manner 
Thich they judged moſt acceptable to God. This 
ct i" ſelfiſh Bigots who governed his Paſſions and 


ounſels, and diſhonoured his Crown, repreſented 
is the moſt crying crime, and this crime he pu- 
iſhed with the moſt glaring rigour. It was a fine 
purſuit in which theſe ſeducers had engaged a 
prince, in himſelf truly magnanimous, that of cut- 
ing the Throats of his People. One of his Suc- 
ellors, a great aimer at Glory, with all his mighty 


ce. 


18 K 
vage 


c ndition was cramped by the little ſpirit of a Bigor. 
equi e who aimed at univerſal Monarchy, was him- 
na elf ſubject to the Empire of Bigots, and his Bi- 
k the 


try made his country pom made him an ene- 
ny to great part of his Subjects, the ſobereſt and 
noſt induſtrious of them all, and produced oppreſ- 


pon l 


ſſuade 


of ons and deſolation utterly repugnant to the glory 
to bh he thirſted after without meaſure, and 
reaſol laimed without a title. 

ſec WI The expulſion of the Moors from Spain, effect- 

1 0 by the devices and inſtigations of reſtleſs and 

Irin iſchievous Monks, working upon the Bigotry of 
nd King, and continually alarming his Conſci- 

a jub nce with the anger and denunciations of Heaven 


or his ſlowneſs and want of zeal, is another ſad 
inſtance 


6 


was # 


led 
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' Inſtance of the baneful nature of this ſort of yi 
when found in a Prince, or in thoſe who gone 4 publ 
him. In all places where it prevails, how dif; <<! 

rent ſoever they be, and upon all occaſions, „ priva 

contradictory ſoever they prove, whatever it pil Henr) 
poſes or purſues, is ſtill the cauſe of God: A dev. 

| Who that once believes this, will, by oppoſing i eſſor. 
venture to fight againſt God ? There is afterwui N piety! 
no room, nor perhaps ſafety, to mention pub free t 
good or public peace, or any temporal conſiden e Tepe. 
tion whatever. For what are theſe in compariſoiſ-"® es 
What ſignified the numbers and induftry of Mes wl 

Moors, as long as they were Infidels? Where th rlecuti 
harm of diſpeopling and impoveriſhing Spain, whe "* reſt 

with fo fmall a loſs, ſo great, ſo pious a point w the M 
gained, that of quieting the King's Conſcience alli” Sub 
making the Monks eaſy ? No matter what becam red hi 
of the Bees ſo the Drones were ſafe and the BH ridic 
was appealed. | immer 

lan, bi 

Sect. III. A bigotted Prince how ſubject ld him 
be drawn into Guilt and Folly.— I Wil 
dictates of Bigotry how oppoſite to th e 
of true Religion. Pultrat 

| s thou 

A NY folly, any chimera or punctilio, let er, 
| be as abſurd, as mean and trifling as it will. gy 
when once it is pronounced ſacred, grows inſtant) : tice 
momentous, and equal, nay, ſuperior, to all thing 1 re 
Whether it be a piece of earth, or piece of i wb 
ing, or a coat, or a cap, or a day, or an uncoul ap p 
word; it is more important than the tranquillity 6 1 i 
the world and all the rights of men, an@ for it 09 
men are to be oppreſſed, or worried, or ſlaughter 8 : 8 ; 
Nay, the higheſt and moſt diffuſive miſchief wid * E 
a Prince can do, ſhall be made his higheſt mei 8 
| =. ve to! 


A VOX. 


. 


1 public devaſtation or a general maſſacre ſhall 
> recommended as a ſure and pious atonement for 
s private vices and enormities. | "Wt 
Henry the third of France was very debauched, | = 


ſpit 
Oven 
diff 


hoy 


re thi 
when 
nt w 
ce ant 
Zecant 


Big 


pr : ; ! N 
* devout, a notorious Bigot, a notorious Op- N 
Coe But by acts of penance all his acts of 1 
* piety were cancelled, his conſcience calmed, and "Ml 1 
publ > free to begin a new ſcore of iniquity. This was 11 | 
e repeated round of his life. Amongſt the atone- 1008 

[ders \. we, jth 
if ents exacted from him by the mercileſs Hypo- | jd f 
of u ites whote property and inſtrument he was, the ; | 


rſecution of the Proteſtants was always one: 
he reſt conſiſted in profuſe bounties and donations 
the Monks. So that the blood and ſpoil of his 
dor Subjects payed for all. He, moreover, ren- 
red himſelf contemptible by deſcending to ſtrange 
d ridiculous mortifications, and to all the teoliin 
ummery of Friars, ſo much below a King or a {944 
lan, but ſo much conducing to the holy purpoſes ils 
his ghoſtly Guides, who thus bewitched him and | 
d him faſt to their fraternity. 

Whilſt the late Pope, a well- meaning man, but 
wretched Bizot, inſtead of attending to the Ad- 
miſtration of his Principality, was beſtowing all 
s thoughts and time in viſiting Churches and 
ages, in conſecrating Chapels and Altars, and the 
te pious and unprofitable fooleries, corruption and 
juitice prevailed in his Court, oppreſſion and mi- 
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nſian) 7 | : ; 1 
thing y amongſt his People. With the beſt intentions 1 
p oy ! © . K . 1 1 j 5 2 4 

F hui at could be, his reign was deſpicabie and grie 


pus, What Philip de Comincs fays, that a 
pid Prince is the heavieſt curſe that God can 
d upon a People, is equally true of a bigotted 


uncoul 
111lity d 


* * for Bigotry is religious ſtupidity, pious crazi- 
w ; and as folly, whether natural or ſpiritua], is 
ment itlelf blind and always requires guiding, 1112 
ns well as the Blockhead will be for cver a 


0 Pedagogues and Seducers. 
Nor. v. G Cardinal 
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Cardinal Richlieu, amongſt the other in (en a! 
ments of his Sovereignty over his Maſter the H, one! 
narch, was always provided with ſome able , Law, 
vines to explain away conſcientious Scruples, ent th 
impreſſions of Morality, and the precepts of lan civ 


Goſpel, whenever the ſame thwarted his Paſt 
and Politics. Nay, the whole Aſſembly. of t 
Clergy of France always proved his complaiſa 
Caſuiſts upon occaſion, and accommodated thy 
Theology to the drift of the firſt Miniſter. Why 
he was engaging theſe his Sycophants to declareth 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans to be null, & 
cauſe he did not like it (and a better reaſon th 
Bible itſelf could not have furniſhed for illuming 
ing theſe venerable Guides) the Queen Moth 


dect. I 
miſch! 


hriſtiai 
ff the S 
nd Peo 


wrote to the Pope, to forbid the Clergy from mee Cler 
dling with that marriage: For, ſhe ſaid, it Meſt Me 
publicly notorious, that the Biſhops were the E 
< Courtiers, and would ſay whatever the King « ny for 
« Miniſter would have them, and even contradi body ha 
< what they then declared, ſhould a future M noftles 
« niſter bid them.” By the like management MOck wi 
brought the King, who, like a good Catholic, a y othe 
horred Heretics, to protect and aſſiſt Heretic, iſ treag. 
he did the Proteſtants in Germany, yet at We: lat 
ſame time to cruſh and oppreſs his own Subjed cluſion, 
becauſe they were Heretics, though by the lied ſuc 
and his Duty he owed them protection. oduced 
To believe in God, to truſt in him, and Mie ew 
adore him, is the duty of a Prince and of all noun. 
But, for the love of God to hurt and diſtreſs hriſt, 
is amazing wickedneſs and phrenzy. Conſcinhbout it, 
is the moſt ſacred property, and has as juſt a Hands ot 
to protection from the Sovereign as have the d any v 
and fortunes of his Subjects. If difference in Ret ary, ne 
gion cauſe diſputes amongſt his People, ſo doesd leleſly t 
jerence about civil Property; and in religious 0h micfor 


woveriics amongit them, it is his duty to hold 
eit 


ght ſay 


„%% VL 1H 


bien a hand as in litigations about money and land. 
none Caſe as well as the other, he is to leave them 
o Law, and Reaſon. and Argument, and to pre- 


Nplk 
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„ent their deciding religious opinions, any more 
lan civil ſuits, by force and violence. 
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ect. IV. Further inſtances of the great. 
miſchiefs occaſioned by Bigotry of Princes. 


HENCE proceeded the Croiſades, thoſe 
mad expeditions ſo often undertaken by 
hriſtian Princes to recover Judea out of the hands 
f the Saracens, but from the Bigotry of Princes 
nd People inſpired and managed by the Pope and 
he Clergy ? For this, Europe was drained of her 
ft Men and Treaſures, and her ſtrength waſted 
h the Eaſt, for no reaſons of State or ſecurity, but 
nly for the ſake of the Rock where our Saviour's 
body had lain for ſome hours. Neither he nor his 
poſtles had declared, that he had endowed this 
Lock with any ſanctity or virtue, any more than 
y other ſtone or earth upon which he had chanced 
d tread, But the cheating Prieſts, they who al- 
pays laid the firſt foundations of their Empire in 
eluſion, by their noife, impudence and forgeries 
uſed ſuch frantic zeal in the minds of men, as 
oduced great armies, efforts, and ſlaughter for 


and! e recovery of a bit of ground juſt like other 
all nround. It was apparent that neither God, nor 
els n briſt, nor the blefled Spirit concerned themſelves 
nſcien bout it, elſe they would have guarded it from the 
tam hands of Infidels. So far otherwiſe, that never 
the 1d any warlike expeditions more miſerably mit- 
Fo 1 arty, never was lo much valour and ſtrength ſo 
oes 


ele; thrown away. Indeed, the whole ended 
mifortunes and diſappointments, nor produced 
dat fave the deſtruction of Chriſtian blood and 

(57 wealth 
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wealth abroad, miſrule, weakneſs and poverty 4 
home, and the eſtabliſhment of Eccleſiaſtical Ty. 
ranny in Chriſtendom. Yet, though it was manj. 
feſt that God bleſſed not theſe extravagant ran. 
bles, which were likewiſe repugnant to all goo 
policy amongſt men, the ſolemn cheats who de. 
ceived in his name, who would always be know. 
ing his will in ſpite of himſelf, and who valued nit 
the intereſt of men, failed not to preach up more, 
when all the former had ended in nothing but in- 
famy and ruin. They cared not what became d 
the world ſo they could govern it, and with al 
their might, and frauds, and impudence, again 
and again excited Chriſtendom to deſtroy itſelf t 

humour them. | 7 
W hat will not deluders dare, what will not the 
deluded ſuffer, when deluſion reigns and reaſon i 
fubdued ? When men have loſt the uſe of ther 
ſenſes, they are not likely to be very circumſpet 
about their perſons and fortunes ; nor will ſuch a 
rob them of their underſtanding, ſpare their lie 
or property ; and they who belied God made n 
ſcruple of abuſing men. Still more Croiſades wer 
preached up and undertaken. To carry them al 
men ſacrificed their perſons and eſtates, matti 
women their jewels and rich apparel, 7:aiden 
their portions, widows their dowries ; he ho ha 
no property gave his lite, and ſuch as were 11 
fecble to travel and fight, hired others in thel 
room. Under ſuch phrenzy the Impoſtors hit 
brought them by an aſſurance of pardon for allthel 
ſins, by an offer of the inheritance of the Saints 
all who had the grace to act like madmen, a 
periſh like fools, Paradiſe and Salvation, of which 
| theſe Jugglers aſſumed to be the difpolers, co 
them nothing, and theſe they were always read 
to traffic away for any ſubſtantial advantage a 
gratification preſent, Thus they abuſed the i 
yl 
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5 dich words and hopes, a fort of payment which 
Ty. they themſelves would never accept : Nor, in truth, 
hani. was ever any ſet of men ſo addicted as they to fe- 
ram. cure all their rewards and eſtabliſhments in this 
900 lte, whilſt, to diſguiſe their deſigns, they were all 
de. the while diſcourſing piouſiy of another. 
noh. They preached up the contempt of the world to 
d not Wi others, and ſtill humbly accepted to themſelves. 
note, N whatever they had induced others to renounce, 
t u. Nay, to engroſs all, ſeemed to be the only drift of 
ie a (uch preachments. - 
h al All this was glaring and notorious to common 
agan WY ſenſe: But the Monks had vanquiſhed and baniſh- 
eli vel all common ſenſe by the dint of ghoſtly. fears: 
And to combat any underſtanding that was till 
ſtubborn and unbewitched, they were furniſhed 
with other weapons, with dungeons, ropes and 
faggots. Every one who dared to contradict the 
Monks, though in defence of the veracity and ho- 
nour of God, and for the welfare of human-kind, 
was an Atheiſt, at beſt a Heretic, fit to be con- 
lgned to Satan, and deſtroyed by men. 80 far 
had theſe enemies to the world gained the domi- 
nion of it with its property, and ſuch credit had 
the mockers of God obtained by boldly abuſing his 
name and word! What could be more ruinous, 
and had proved to be, than theſe Croiſades? Yet 
with what vehemence did the Clergy promote them, 
and how faſt and blindly did Kings and People run 
to deſtruction and ſhame at the cry and inſtigation 
of the Clergy, who had the craft and addreſs to 
tirow all their works of zeal, all or the principal 
[hazard and expence, upon the heads and pockets 
of others, and of making the Laity their dupes, 
property and drudges ? Pere Daniel, the Jeſuit, in 
his late Hiſtory of France, is forced to own, that 
the Clergy there, after they had preached up a 
Croiſade with mighty eloquence and zeal, grum- 
83 bled 
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periſhed: The whole expedition was fatal, au 


in countenance by a pitiful ſubterfuge; * Tha 
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f 
bled bitterly when they themſelves became taxeli Covern 
carry it on. So rare, ſays he, it is to find any ze ufneſs 
that is perfectly diſintereſted ! This is a very me erorm 
ciful reflection. The truth is, that their zeal ners, 
nothing but intereſt, or, at beſt, frenzy. oney \ 
The Story of Saint Bernard is remarkable, I ys m: 
was engaged by the Pope to exert his credit a Hnuſt be 
eloquence in railing a Croiſade. The warm Momnemies 
undertook it zealouſly, and laboured in it with Wer 
dour. Even miracles were ſaid to have ben heſe wi 
wrought in favour of his endeavours. He allede t leaſt) 
a divine call, and authority divine for that ebe uence 
dition, and propheſied certain ſucceſs to thrived i 
Chriſtians, certain deſtruction to the Turks. Ur Muccced 
on ſuch aſſurances from Heaven, uttered by one dfMauſe, t 
its Embaſſadors, who ſounded the Lord's trump ng at 1 
to war, all men ran to enliſt themſelves, and wh ut perc 


Cities and Villages were left deſart. A mighy 
army paſſed into Aſia, moſt of that mighty amy 


God's Providence gave the lye notoriouſly to th 
promiſes of his Embaſſador, who yet kept himſt 


* theſe forces miſcarried for their ſins.” Why di 
he not foreſee theſe ſins, he who pretended to d. 
vine light and prophecy ? He had boldly promild 
ſucceſs without exception or reſerve ; and the e 
cuſe which he made will equally ſerve any quack 
prophet that ever appeared or ever can appear it 
the world. | 

Beſides the loſs of men, which was often {uc 
as left the countries that furniſhed them little elk 


but Widows and Orphans ; (for the Monks wid F 
remained in ſafety at home, were to be accountel | 
not members, but moths of human Society) bel 
the waſte of Treaſure, then very ſcarce in Chriſte- 9 app. 
dom; the Adminiftration of Government was e adv! 


vrhere neglected or abuſed in the abſence of ti 
_ Governoh 
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>overnors, men, who can never fail of finding 
uſineſs enough at home, if they will conſcientiouſly 
verform it. Kings too were ſometimes taken pri- 


ſoners, and for ranſoming them, almoſt all the 


oney which remained in their poor Countries, al- 
ays made poor by theſe pernicious enterprizes, 
ſt be amaſſed and carried away to enrich their 
enemies. 

We now ſee clearly the folly and miſchief of 
heſe wild adventures; we diſcern (in this inſtance 


at leaſt) the danger of credulity, the peſtilent in- 
They who were under it per- 


uence of deluſion. 
eived it not, and we wonder at their blindneſs. 
Bucceeding generations will perhaps be finding 
auſe, though I hope not equal cauſe, of wonder- 
ng at us, though they too may have their follies, 
but perchance not the ſame follies. 


DISCOURSE VII. 


Of MINISTE Rs. 


dect. I. The choice of Miniſters how much 
it imports Prince and People. Of what 
fad conſequence to both, when bad. The 


_ only ſerve themſelves, not their Ma- 
er. | 


RINCES cannot do all themſelves, and muſt 

| therefore appoint fuch as they can truſt to act 
for them and in their name, men who- are 

t apprize them of what is proper for them to know, 
to adviſe them what is fit for them to do. Theſe 
G 4 are 
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are their Miniſters and Counſellors, and upon th 


f | 5 ſtudies 
raſh or prudent choice of theſe, the credit and eit F re? 
or diſhonour and danger of a Prince, as well asth ” its 


ſafety, or ill uſage of his People largely depenk, who ha 
As wiſe Princes chuſe ſuch as are like themlelyg Whi 
fo do Princes who are weak or vicious. Nen 
Favourite was Tigellinus, Queen Elizabeth had 
Walſingham, Trajan a Pliny, Henry the four 
of France a Duke de Sully. | 

In a free Country, a Prince has a great advan 
tage and aſſiſtance in chuſing his Miniſters, for | 
his intentions be righteous, if he mean to mainta 
the Conſtitution of the Laws, he will of courſe 2 


neca Ar 
Chis Go 
worthy 
conceiv 
firſt ſpe 
He c 


© fairs, 


point men of name and ability: And this he my. pe 
do without much ability of his own : He need on i | 
attend to the unbiaſſed humour and opinion of th att 
Repreſentatives of the People, and he cannot ſult, and: 
of being furniſhed with the ableſt men. When and 1 
ever you want to chuſe, you are, by the genen WY 
conſent, directed to the perſon worthy to be choſe ns 
ja;d Galba to Piſo. Not unlike this is the obſer Ie 
vation of Helvidius Priſcus, when an Embaſſy d Soul 
Senators were about to be ſent to Veſpaſian. Hel N 
vidius propoſed, that they ſhould be nominated i him 


the Magiſtrates ; for that by the judgment of tit 
Senate thus manifeſted, the Prince would be, al 
were, adviſed and warned, whom to fear and {hit 
whom to countenance and approve. He ad 
that no greater ſupport was there of a righteou 
reign, than righteous Miniſters about, the peri 


mitte 
acitu 
not ſin 
ere n 
For ſo 


ign, | „ood 

reigning. If indeed a Prince aim at overtumt ond: 
the Conſtitution and ſetting his Power above tl wits 
Law, he will find out tools proper for the wickel a ho 


work, creatures of mere will, of deſperate fortund 


But 
or deſigns, dreaded or contemned, ſelfiſh, ente their c 
prizing, or fool-hardy, fuch as will humour iu 3 
ſuch as muſt depend upon him. But a Prince wit dut in 


ſtudis) 


hen 
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"011 th ſtudies public good, will like men who are public- 

dei ſpirited. Such as are known to love their Country 

| as l and its Laws, can never be unacceptable to one 

ena who has no views but to preſerve both. 

* Whilſt Nero was guided by the counſels of Se- 
01 


neca and Burrus, great hopes were conceived of 
Inis Government, becauſe they were known to be 
worthy and able men. The Plan of his Reign 
conceived by them, and by him exhibited in his 
firſt ſpeech to the Senate, was very juſt and fine, 
He claimed not the judgment and deciſion of at- 
© fairs, nor would allow the ſhutting up thoſe who 
6 were accuſed in the ſame houſe with their ac- 
* cuſers, and by it ſuſtain the impotent Tyranny 
« ofa few. Nothing ſhould be ſaleable within his 
* walls, nor any acceſs there to the crooked plots 
© and attempts of ambition. Between his Family 
© and the Republick a juſt diſtinction ſhould be 
maintained, The Senate ſhould uphold her an- 
* cient juriſdiction, Italy and all thoſe provinces, 
which depended by allotment upon the People, 
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and by them procure acceſs to the Fathers. To 
himſelf he reſerved, what was eſpecially com- 
mitted to his truſt, the direction of the Armies.” 
acitus adds, that theſe declarations of his wanted 
not ſincerity, and by the Senate many regulations 

ere made, agreeable to their own good liking. 
For ſome years his Government continued very 
ood, at leaſt very plauſible, and, as far as they 
onducted it, was unexceptionable, nay, reckoned 
a pattern to the beſt Princes, as the reſt of it can- 
ot be exceeded by the worſt. 

But when Burrus and Seneca were dead, or 
heir credit with Nero decayed, it was eaſily tore- 
een at what he aimed, and that he would break 
ut into all the outrages of a Tyrant, eſpecially 
hen it was ſeen who held the chief ſway about 
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ſhould apply only to the Tribunal of the Conſuls, 
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him. Seneca and Burrus were therefore ſorely la. 
mented, the more for that Tigellinus ſucceeded, 
As he had ſhewn himſelf unworthy of ſuch a Mi 
niſtry, he now found a Miniſter worthy of ſuch x 
Prince, who promoted him only for his infamy and 
vileneſs. And as they had taken all care to form 
him to virtue and good government, it was the bu- 
ſineſs and purſuit of his preſent director to dray 
him headlong into a courſe of abominations and 
cruelty. Ininite enormities he cauſed him to com- 
mit; many he committed of his own head, un- 
known to his Maſter. They were well matched, 
or rather very ill: Nero promoted him becauſe he 
was a polluted and miſchievous man; and he im. 
proved Nero into a moſt peſtilent "Tyrant, ſuch 
Tyrant as committed a power of tyrannizing even 
to his manumiſed ſlaves. Helius was one of them, 


and to his governance and diſpoſal the Emperor 
ſurrendered the people of Rome and thoſe of al 
Italy, with a ſway ſo abſolute and dreadful, that, 


without once conſulting his Maſter, he ſentenced 
Roman Knights, nay, Senators, to what puniſh: 
ments or penalties he liſted, ſome to exile, ſome 
to death, many to confiſcations. By the breath d 
this arbitrary and potent Slave capital doom ws 


pronounced againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious Gran: 


dees of Rome, Sulpitius Camerinus, as alſo againk 


his ſon; and both were doomed to die, for no {or 


of crime, or other reaſon, ſave that they uſed the 
additional name of Pythicus, a name derived to 
them from their anceſtors, The juſt Judge charge 
this as impiety againſt the Emperor, who had ac 
quired that title by his victories in the Pythiu 
Games. If the Freedman were thus mighty, whit 
muſt be the firſt Miniſter, and one in ſuch high 
favour ? | 
Tigellinus at laſt acted as became ſuch a Mi 
niſter to ſuch a Prince, proved a Traitor of 
malta, 
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maſter, whom he had made a traitor to his truſt, 
brought all men to abhor him, then deſerted him. 
What other could be expected from him? Was it 
likely that he who was a villain to almoſt all the 
world, could be faithful to any man in it ? It was 
but natural that a man who had acted ſo many vil- 
lanies for him, or in his name, ſhould act one 
againſt him, and fave his own life at the expence 
of his Maſter's. Purely for his own fake, only 
directed to his own ends, had been all the efforts 
of his Miniſtry, and ? Nero vainly thought to 
be the effects of duty and fidelity, reſulted from 
treachery and ſelhſh views. He meant nothing but 
the gratification of his own brutal ſpirit, and the 


aggrandizing of himſelf, purpoſes which could not 


be accompliſhed but by the favour and authority of 


Nero. He therefore did not ſerve Nero; he only 


humoured and deceived him, as does every Miniſter 
every Prince when he encourages him in evil 
courſes, or purſues them in his name. 


Sect, II. A ſure rule for a Prince to know 
when he is adviſed faithfully. The duty 
of a Miniſter to warn Princes with free- 
dom. The intereſt of Princes to hear a 
Miniſter patiently. Few will tell them 

truth, when telling it is offenſive. A wiſe 
Prince will encourage it. Ty 


| ERE therefore is a rule for a Prince to judge 


of the fidelity of his Miniſters, by conſider- 
ng whether their counſel be good or evil: If it be 
tuft, or cruel, or unpopular, though it may be 


leaſing, it is certainly faithleſs. No Prince is ad- 


ed well, who is not adviſed honeſtly, and who- 
G 6 ſocver 
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ſocver ſerves him wickedly, ſerves him falſly ; ſing 
no ſervice is due to him, none ought to be done 
for him, and none will profit him, but what j 
righteous and honourable. All the actions of x 
Prince, all his purſuits ſhould tend to glory and 
popularity, and from juſt actions alone all genuine 
glory ariſes. Ageſilaus King of Sparta ſaid well 
when the neceſſity was urged of complying with 
the Great King, a title always given to the Mo. 
narch of Perſia, The Great King is not greate 
© than I, unleſs he be juſter.” Plutarch, wh 
mentions this, add, that he thus ſettled the true, 
the Royal Standard of Greatneſs, which is to he 
eſtimated by Juſtice, not by Force. What glon 
can follow wickedneſs in any ſhape, however di. 
guiſed by art, or new named by flattery ? 

From the Governors of men nothing ſhould ht 
found but what is for the good of men; when thi 
good is not purſued, but evil felt inſtead of good, 
the Governors are deemed infamous, Fool | by 
them Government is perverted, When the ſword 
riven for protection, is turned upon the givers, and, 
inſtead of protecting, flays, he who wields it wil 
be accounted unworthy to hold it. 
all wiſe Princes know, what ſuch as know it nt 
fhould be told, and what honeſt Miniſters will al 
ways tell, What elſe is the uſe of Counſel and d 
Counſclors ? It is betraying a Prince to ſuffer hin 
to do evil unwarned ; how much worſe to lead hin 
into it? He will certainly ſuffer for it at laſt. Dar 
ger naturally accompanies wicked actions, eſpe 
cially wicked actions that affect the State. Out 


danger ſurely attends ſuch actions, the * d 


infamy, of all others the greateſt, ſuch as a Princ 

ought to dread more than death. Now What is due 
to men who train and ſooth a Prince into tlie work 
the moſt ſhocking doom that can befal him, th! 
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ſince NMof being odious to the preſent and all ſucceeding 
done generations? For the N of Princes is ever as 
nat h; immortal as their glory, perhaps more, as men are 
of 1 apter to reproach than to praiſe. Thus Nero is 
Van oftener mentioned than Titus, Caligula than 
:nuine Trajan. 

wel, 11 it imports a Prince to be patient of coun- 
with el, to court information, and prize men who tell 
Mo- him truth, to hate flatterers who always conceal or 
reate I diſguiſe it, and to ſubmit his own opinion and pur- 

who ! ſuits to be examined, canvaſſed, and even contra- 
> true, dicted. If he be peeviſh and imperious, wedded 
to be to his own ſentiments, hate free ſpeech, and diſ- 
glory courage ſuch as uſe it, he muſt expect, that his 


er di. ſervants will utterly neglect their duty, when it is 
thus dangerous or fruitleſs to do it. When it be- 
uld be comes ſafer to deceive him than to counſel him, 
en tha few or none will be apt to counſel him, many will 
gook be ready to deceive him: all his meaſures will be 
uſe Y extolled, the worſt perhaps moſt of all, becauſe 
(word they want it moſt, and he may be fondeſt of the 
s, and, i fooliſheſt, Many reaſons will be found to ſupport 
it wil that which is moſt againſt reaſon, and he may go 
5 what on with great eaſe, becauſe free from contradic- 
it na tion, boldly, becauſe blindly, and meet ruin with 
vill b 2pplauſe. Perhaps he will feel the blow before he 
and d knows it to be coming, and, juſt at the approach 
er hin of death, learn that he has a diſeaſe. Too man 
ad hin are apt to flatter wantonly, but almoſt all men will 
Da. fatter when they are forced to it. Few men in the 
, eſpe. I world will venture a Prince's diſpleaſure, fewer 
Oi their employments, and ſcarce any their lives, to 
nger d tell him uncourtly truths. When 1 had thrown 
; Prince BH off all ſhame and reſtraints, was already debaſing 
ut is d his dignity in the face of the world, and engaged 
e woch in harping and in ſinging-matches upon the public 
m, tag Stage, it was no longer poſliblg or ſafe to admoniſh 
blunt of the ruinous courſe which he followed. 80 
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that what his worſt ſycophants encouraged, his hef 
friends ſeemed to approve. Even Burrus joined i 
applauding him whilft his heart ached for him, H. 
proceeded in his ſcandalous purſuits with ſuch a. 
dour as to deſtroy whomever he found to diſlik 
them, hoping for applauſe from all men, not f 
Reigning but for Hering: The Theatre was hi 
ſcene of glory, and in theatrical diverſions he wu 
engaged when he received news of the conſpiracy 
formed to deprive him of empire and life. He wy 
undone before any one was found bold enough to 
tell him, that he was undoing himſelf. | 

Exceeding ſingular and hardly ever to be es. 
pected is ſuch reſolute honeſty as an Emperor « 
China once found in his Mandarins. He had give 
himſelf over to acts of Tyranny, and was proceed- 
ing in them. His Minifters modeſtly but truly fe. 
preſented to him the enormity and evil tendency d 
his conduct. He 1 4 cauſed theſe Mai 
ſters to be executed: Others made the ſame repre- 
fentations, and had the ſame fate. In the next the 
like ſtiffneſs and integrity was ſtill found, and 
againſt them too the like bloody ſentence pronounc- 
ed. Vet more remained to bear a teſtimony equal 
ly virtuous and daring. By this their perſeverance, 
PA ſteddy and undaunted, his ſtubbornneſs was over 
come, he relented, and, yielding to conviction 
changed his courſe of reigning. 

Virtue ſo diſintereſted, ſo heroic, is ſeldom ſeen, 
In the beginning of the civil wars in France, dur 
ing the minority of the late King, when all thing 
were running into confuſion, a preſent remec 
wanted, and a Council called to find one, out d 
ſeven or eight Counſellors who compoſed it, not 
one was found who ſpoke as he thought, for feat 
of offending the Queen Regent; inſomuch that, à 
the ſure way to pleaſe her, all ſtudied to deceive 
her, Fear is not wont to fpeak truth, When 10 
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s bet ect ſincerity is expected, perfect freedom muſt be 
ied in &llowed ; nor has one who is apt to be angry when 
1, He ſc hears truth, any cauſe to wonder that he does 
h ». {Wot hear it. A Prince of temper and ſenſe, one 
like ho has patience to hear, and capacity to diſtin- 
it fir uin, need ſeldom be deceived. Queen Eliza- 
13 hi; beth, Trajan, and Henry the fourth of France 


ot only encouraged freedom in their Miniſters, 
and took advice in Council, but abroad and from 
ll men. 

De Roſni, the great Confident of Henry the 
Fourth, ufed to treat him with ſo much plainneſs, 


e ex- a7, ſometimes with ſuch roughneſs, as none but 
or of very wiſe King, who knew his value, and the 
given Ile of plain ſpeaking, would have borne. A fool- 
xceed. Ich Prince (and ſuch are always proudeſt) would 
ly re- ave baniſhed him for ever, perhaps done worſe. 
ncy hat great Prince found cauſe to conſult others be- 
Mai. des his Miniſters, when enquiring how to eaſe 
repre- Nis People oppreſſed by the Farmers of the Re- 
xt the Menue, he learnt that ſome of his Privy Council 
„ and vere ſo mean to be Penſioners to theſe rapacious 
ounc- {WW armers, had ſhare of their wicked gains, and 
equal hence ſupported them in all their rapine and op- 
rance, Mpreſſions. He diſcovered too, that all tricks and 
 over- Irtifces were uſed to keep him from knowing the 


ion, ate of his Revenue, and the accounts perplexed 
vn purpoſe to make it impoſſible, at leaſt extreme- 
1 ſcen, WF) difficult and tedious. 
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Sect. III. Miniſters to be narrowly obſerved, oe 


as well as heard. They ſometimes con. WM poſic!i 


bine to nouriſh corruption and blind te i dt 
Prince. How nearly it concerns him tha Ml "7 ® 


all about him be uncorrupt. went 

| ne). 
EN RV the Great took the advice of h comp! 
1 Miniſters, as alſo care not to be miſled h L, % 
their advice: When Miron, Lieutenant civil, an of cor! 
Provoſt of the Merchants, eſpouſed the intereſt i e © 
the People whoſe property in the rents of the Tow Will © © 
houſe of Paris the Court was about to ſeize, the Ind 
Courtiers preſſed to have him doomed to ſome t. I wich? 
rible puniſhment, as an Incendiary ; nay, as if . 
Blaſphemer, becauſe in his remonſtrances to tle il being 
King, he uttered ſome uncourtly truths, ſuch a, iſ ce 
though they touched not the King, fell heavily u- men, 
on ſome of his Counſellors. This they called th: Os 
ing in the King's face, and would have had hin | niſhed 
vindicate their honour as his own ; nay, their ho- then b 
nour at the price of his juſtice. He was too wor neatee 
thy and wiſe to hearken to them. impor 
A wiſe Prince will profit as well by watching who y 
his ſervants, as by conſulting them. Henry tht and tl 
Great ſaw in how many channels they had cauk have e 
corruption to flow, nor could he with all his v. lers a 
gour and underſtanding ſtop all, nor even clean I en 
the ſeats of Juſtice. Of old the order taken in that him, 
Kingdom for ſupplying the Tribunals worthil, Cabbl, 
was very good, by directing a Regiſter to be kept the da 
of all the able Advocates and Lawyers. Out o * ba 
theſe, upon a vacancy, thsee were preſented to the "yy 
King, for him to chuſe one. But the Courties ſh 
had adviſed the King to flight all ſuch repreſents 4 
tions, as reſtraints upon Royalty, and to chuſe ol e er 


of his own mere Will and finding. Thus it fel 
0 
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into the hands of the Courtiers to recommend, 

and they always recommended him that gave moſt. 
7ed, Hence baſe fellows filled the Courts, ignorance 
om. poſſeſſed and polluted the ſacred ſeats of Juſtice, 
the and theſe ſcandalous dealers, who had found mo- 
th ney more regarded than virtue and ſuthciency, were 
, {ven to value Law and Righteouſneſs leſs than Mo- 
ney. Of this venality of places Thuanus juſtly 


F complains, in the dedication of his excellent Hiſto- 
d , ry to that King. Yet this evil, this eſtabliſhment 
| * of corruption has been found ſcarce capable of a 
3 


cure even by ſuch Princes and Miniſters as had the 
cure of it at heart. | 

Indeed all corruptions creep eaſily in, but are 
with great difficulty removed. In time they even 
grow faſhionable ; and then no man is aſhamed of 


** being in the mode; ſo that the greateſt infamy up- 
hon earth ceaſes to be infamous when grown com- 
| * mon, as every iniquity countenanced at Court will 
7 Ml grow, When the ſhame of being vicious is ba- 
1 Yi | niſhed, vice becomes eſtabliſhed ; nay, virtue will 


then be thought ſingularity and ſourneſs, and be 
treated with coldneſs and contempt. So much it 


imports a Country, ſo much it imports a Prince 


thin who values common honeſty, his own reputation, 
de and the intereſt of his Country, that all about him 
pre have clean hands. It is not enough that his Mini- 


ve” ſters and great officers be untainted and above the 
clear BY Mean traffic of felling places: None that are near 
* him, or approach his perſon ſhould be ſuffered to 
hh dabble in that vile commerce. The diſgrace and 


» key the danger will at laſt reach him, and when places 


Jut ute baſely filled, when honours are unworthily be- 
| to the ltowed, he will bear, at leaſt, ſhare of the blame. 
duden He ſhould conſider ſuch infamous traders as Vul- 
efents turs, that prey upon the very vitals of Sovereignty, 
aſe one the credit of the Sovereign, as creatures obſcene 
it fel 
110 


that 
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that contaminate his Court, injure and provoke hj 
People, alienate their affections, and diſhonour hi 
reign. When ſuch venality prevails, it will cer. 
tainly be known, as certainly create diſguſts, ſoon 
ſpread to general murmuring. Some will be pr 
voked becauſe it immediately hurts them, other 
will reſent it as it aſfects the Public, and all wil 
diſlike it as it is baſe. It may indeed happen tha 
the man who has favour for money, may deſene 
it without money, and then it is hard upon him t 
pay for what he merits: But generally ſpeaking, 
the worſt men riſe when money is the way d 
riſing. However that be, the thing itſelf is diſho- 
nourable and unpopular : and what hath a Prince 
more to fear than unpopularity and diſnonour? 
Let a Prince, the ableſt Prince, take what care 
he pleaſes, he will ſtill be in danger to be miſled, 
if thoſe in his confidence have an intereſt to miſlead 
him. Veſpaſian, who at firſt intended no oppte. 
ſion, was by evil counſel brought to commit mi 
ny. Queen Elizabeth confeſſed to her Parliament 
with regret, that ſhe had been over-reached, he 
power abuſed, and enormities committed under het 
name. Edward the third ſuffered his reign, one 
of the moſt glorious that hiſtory can ſhew, to be 
ſtained by the Miniſtry of a Miſtreſs, a rapacion 
Woman, who had a ſhameful ſway over him ant 
his affairs. The Prerogative, which in the hand 
of a good Prince is a rod of Gold, when exertel 
by evil inſtruments under him, becomes -a rod 
Iron ; as I have ſeen it ſomewhere obſerved. 
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ke hj 1 

ur hi 
cee. IV. What ſelfiſh ends the Counſellors 
fon WM of Princes ſometimes purſue, yet pretend 
br public good. They gratity private paſſion 
oe to the ruin of the State. What a re- 
| wil . . ; 
\ +. WM proach to a Prince the corruption of his 
efere BF Servants. 


Um ty 

aking ENRY the Great, after gaining the Battle 
ray d H of Ivry, might, according to the general 
diſho- WW opinion, have had the City of Paris ſurrendered to 
Prince him, had he immediately advanced thither. That 
7 he did not was aſcribed to the artifices of his Mi- 


t care 


niſters agreeing to diſſuade him from it upon diffe- 
niſled, 


rent motives of their own. The Marſhal de Biron 


niflead Bi was thought to dread Peace, for that by it his own 
pprel great importance would have been loſt or leſſened. 
t ma — D' O, Superintendent of the Finances, 
ament was believed to aim at the ſacking of Paris, that 
d, he thence the King's treaſures might be filled, and his 
ler her N debts cancelled. Others imagined that the Hugo- 


1, ole 
to be 
AC10us 
n and 


not Miniſters retarded him, from a jealouſy of an 
accommodation with the Catholics of Paris about 
matters of Religion. The ſeveral conjectures are 
reaſonable, that, particularly, concerning the Mar- 
hand E ſha! de Biron, who was ſo fond of continuing the 
xertel i war, that he would not ſuffer his fon to ſeize the 
rod d General of the League, when he propoſed it and 
had it in his power. How, ſays the Marſhal, 
; gy thou ſend us back to plant cabbages at 

* Diron 2? | | 
| The Marquis de Louvois, Miniſter to the late 
French King, acted from the ſame principle, and 
by it influenced his Maſter. He was eternally con- 
triving to keep the King and his Kingdom involved 
Sell in wars, becauſe he himſelf was Secretary at War 1 

an 


/ 


ration. As further proofs of the power and preyz. 
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and during war found that he was of moſt conſid. | * 
. 
f hers 


lence of private ſpirit in public concerns in the mi. 


nority of that King, the Dutcheſs de Lononevilk wo 
inſtigated the civil war with all her might, pur} eren 
to avoid living with her huſband the Duke, whon al and 

atnO!1 


ſhe had provoked with her conduct. The Duke 
de Nemours did what he could to promote it, d 


y to | 


urpoſe to ſeparate the Prince of Conde from th" 5 

Jutchels of Chatillon, a Lady whom they bo 2 

loved. The Qucen Regent ſtudied not to prevent * 
and ſe 


a civil war, ſince it might bring back her dear fu 
gitive Cardinal. Katherine de Medicis was con- 
tinually ſtirring up Commotions, conſpiracics, and 
even civil wars, even againſt her own ſon Hern 


ade a 
It is 
hat of 


the third, with deſign to ſecure power to her, Public 
She ſucceeded too well: She exhauſted that nobt pood. 

Country, oppreſſed the Subjects, deſtroyed Liber Kh och 
ty and Laws, to promote deſolation, licentiouſnel ug , 
and the conſuming ſword, Was this Wretch, thi Nen 


Peſt of Society, the Parent of her Country? 4 
the moſt comprehenſive calamity that could bel 
a Nation, ſhe kept it always divided, always en 
gaged in war and blood. When the People, wet 


ar ha 
would 


ven fi 


ried and weakened with long ſtrife and flaughte, LES 
had procured peace and a breathing-time, ſhe n. 1th 
ver ceaſed her wicked machinations, until ſhe hal - * 


broke it again, and, in ſpight of Treaties and pub 
lic miſery, ſet their blood a running. Moreove, 
to drive all virtue out of a country, from lic 
ſhe had already driven all ſecurity and concord, fi 
carefully promoted all ſorts of debauchery, 200 
amidſt the pangs and calamities of the State, ei 
couraged every exceſs of voluptuouſneſs and rev! 
ling. Nay, to gain and corrupt the Grandees wil 
the faireſt and moſt bewitching baits, ſhe kept he! 
Court repleniſhed with fair Ladies well trained all 


fit to cajole Malecontents, and to ſoften _ 
ok 


roach 
becam 
and th 
neight 
Nice z 

Imper 
and co 
tions, 

till rc 
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onſite hoſe whom nothing elſe could influence, this did, 
pre what name can we call theſe politics, this trade 
he m. T hers f ; 
evil Many public deſigns, however admired and in- 
pur reſting, are ſacrificed to private ends and perſo- 
whon Bp piques. The Duke de Mayenne, that zealous 
Du catholic, General of the League, the mortal ene- 
it, co") to 1 and Henry the fourth, poſtponed all 
un es zeal for Religion, all regard for the League, all 
y bot his hate of Heretics, to the ſole fear that his ne- 
Yreven hew the Duke of Guiſe would be declared King 
ar nd ſet above him. Upon this apprehenſion he 
« con. rade a truce with Henry the fourth, 
us, It is happy for Princes when their intereſt and 
Hen bat of their Miniſters are the ſame; happy for the 
her ublic when both combine to promote the common 
node d. But when ſuch as conduct the Adminiſtra- 
Liber on are drawn away by low purſuits and gains of 
ouſtellbeir own, the Prince's reputation will be blotted, 
h, ml public intereſt at beſt neglected, often marred 
TY Þ ruined, There are inſtances where a general 
J bell ar has been riſked, rather than a few Courtiers 


ould part with ſome private bribes and gettings, 

” wer en from ſcandalous Villains and Banditti. 

uphte The Uſcoques, who were a neſt of fugitives 

(he ne. ettled at Segna upon the Frontiers of Hungary, 

ne halen there protected by the Houſe of Auſtria, as a 

id pub band of deſperate fellows proper to repulſe the en- 
croachments and inſults of the bordering Turks, 


155 el. 


reove | 9 
wn came themſelves Freebooters upon all Nations, 
1d, ſhe and thence cauſed univerſal complaints from the 
„ an neighbouring States, eſpecially from that of Ve- 


te, e Mice; and repeated applications were made to the 
| revel Imperial Court for redreſs. This courſe of rapine, 

es with and conſequently theſe complaints and expoſtula- 
ot be tons, went on for many years. The Uſcoques 
«0 an till robbed, the foreign Miniſters ſtill complained, 
Heroes no 


Thot 


VEON TAOLTOS as 


efore ich the Uſcoques. This character of that Auguſt 
aſon g ouſe, reminds me of what was ſaid of Charilaus, 
s, U King of Sparta, remarkable for extreme gentle- 
ie Ines, that he was ſo gracious as to be very good 
to deo the very worlt of men.” 

s um 


ect. V. Under a Prince ſubject to be blind- 


n 

1155 ly managed, a change of Miniſters rarely 
bins mends the Adminiſtration. He often hates 
on, tl his Miniſters, yet ſtill employs them. Mi- 
qui niſters moſt in danger where the Prince 
Je has moſt Power. 


had i 
f eighy 


. Th 


nore th 


othing: 


T is a heavy misfortune to a country, when a 
Prince is ſubject to the management and de- 
ns of whomſoever he happens to have about him; 
or then the change of perſons rarely mends the 
ondition of his country or his own condition. 
ewis the fourteenth was weary of the imperious 
wumour of Madam de Monteſpan, and apprized 
at many of her demands were unreaſonable and 
ſolent; yet could refuſe her nothing when face 


t, to h 
aws, ti 
to hat 
nd, fit 


ar i 

3 o face. So manageable was that great Monarch 
” Leo FP) thoſe who had once got poſſeſſion of him, Mi- 
zan, foſters or Miſtreſſes, that even Mademoiſelle Fon- 
radeliange, a ſtupid idiot, but very handſome, domi- 
moneſ eered over him. He generally hated his Miniſters, 
ſo pro nd almoſt always feared them, wanted to get rid 

f them, but was afraid to diſcharge them. In or- 
ily, eto remove Fouquet, Superintendent of the Fi- 
emenq i ances, he uſed the moſt remote pretences, diſ- 
hey It uſed his intentions, made feints, took a long 
ir wol urney, drew an army together, and made fuch 


ghty movements, as if ſome great war had been 
dn foot. Vet Fouquet was at all times in his 
Power, nor does there appear any other cauſe for 
ſo 


So {alt 
alliance 
will 
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ſo many precautions, and ſuch a grand apparat 
but his own extreme timidity and cauſeleſs fey 
He could not abide Louvois his firſt Miniſter, wi 
had long managed him: The like averſion he bon 
to Seignelay and la Feuillade, two other of hi 
Miniſters : Inſomuch that when he had taky 
Mons, he reckoned it amongſt the other felicity 
of the year, that he was relieved for ever fron 
theſe three great Officers. He had been weak 
ſubject to them, then as weakly afraid of then 
Had it not been for the King's dread or hatred, 
that of ſome ſuperior Favourite, it was thought thi 
Louvois might have lived to have been an ol 
-man. | 

What ſignifies the change of .Miniſters, with 
out changing meaſures? What, when they wh 
ſucceed are permitted to be as bad as their prete 
ceſſors Let a Prince hate a Miniſter ever fo much 
or dread him, or deſtroy him; all this avails nt 
ther him nor the State, if the Adminiſtration he 
not mended. Without this any alteration or pu 
niſhment is folly or mockery. It is the grimace« 
Juſtice, like that in Turkey, where the Gran 
Seignior frequently cuts off a wicked and rapacio 
Baſhaw, but never returns any of his rapine, Ik 
ought to correct or prevent foul dealings, to di 
countenance ſuch of his ſervants as commit then, 
and to protect and encourage ſuch as commit not 
againſt all clamour and malevolence; for clamout 
and malevolence there will be againſt Miniſters ti 
molt virtuous and irreproachable, as long as the 
are Miniſters or Men. 

Miniſters are only ſafe there, where the ſtan 
ing fence of impartial Laws will be able to prot 
their innocence, when in ſpight of innocence til 
People think them guilty, and the Prince throw! 
pique or policy would puniſh them as ſuch. 11 


People may be miſinformed, and often are, * 
D. 1100 
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ary aon may miſguide the Prince. But the Laws 


ſs fene never angry, at leaſt with the guiltleſs, and 
r, wilWudge not but according to truth and evidence. 
he ban nere, as they cannot act by the mere command 
of Me the Prince, fo neither can they ſuffer by his mere 
take in. In arbitrary countries the Prince muſt ſome- 
elite mes deſtroy good Miniiters, becauſe it is known 


r fron 
weakh 
F then 
red, 9 
ght thi 
n old 


nat he can; and to an enraged populace or ſol- 
licry he has no room to plead his inability. His 
vergrown power is a curſe upon himſelf as well 
5 upon his ſervants, and by having too much he 
as none, or worſe than none, none to protect and 
ave, Which is the office of a Governor and a Fa- 
er; but only to kill and deſtroy, which is the 


„ vit ork of an enemy and an executioner. Such a 
y wofMWhower is but the worſt part of bondage, bondage 
pred him, bondage to them, to be doomed to act, 
much ot to chuſe it, doomed to the moſt terrible of all 


ils net 
tion If 
or pb 
mace 0 


avery, that of deſtroying, or being deſtroyed. 
['his has been often the ſituation of the greateſt 
lonarchs upon earth. It was that of Otho. In 
tho, ſays Tacitus, authority ſufficient was not 


Gruß und to prohibit acts of violence; it was hitherto 
paciowWſhnly in his power to ordain them to be done. It was 
1c, bat of Vitellius. To him, ſays the fame Author, 
to do power remained either to command or to for- 
t then Wd; nor was he any longer Emperor, but only the 
nit norauſe of war. And it was that of many of their 
lamouhcceſlors. In Turkey it is common. Who can 


ters tit 


| Ecurely ſerve ſuch Princes? They can put you to 
2s ther 


eath if you do not obey their commands, however 
muſt they be, and cannot defend you when you 


> ſtan o, nor fave you, however innocent you are, 
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Sect, VI. Miniſters truſted without control 
ſometimes threatening and perillous tg 
Prince. How fatal this often to then 
{elves, and to the State. 


V EN Princes of parts, and naturally jealoy 
are ſometimes ſubject to a fondneſs for I 
vourites, even to folly and their own danger, 
to heap ſo much grandeur upon them as to h. 
none left for themſelves ; and when nothing of $ 
vereignty remains but the name, that too will ſoldier 
follow, unleſs ſome chance or ſtratagem inten in the; 
to ſecure it, and redeem the whole. Tiberius, WM perors 
darkeſt and moſt ſuſpicious Prince upon earth, iſ accom 
yet open to Sejanus without reſerve, truſted lM vcjanu 
without bounds. To this Idol every thing ſoned 
made to bend, all knees to bow, and many nf the Er 
lives ſacrificed. By his power and artifiees he but thi 
ſtroyed moſt of the Imperial Family; nay, elf: concer 
the ſame by the co-operation of Tiberius, wit 
paſſions he guided and enflamed. In all publick 
nours done to Tiberius, Sejanus was included, a 
' ſhared in them with the Emperor at the Empen 
deſire, at Rome, in the Senate, over the Provind 
In the City he had more Statues ereCted than 
Year has Favs Men every where ſwore by | 
Fortune of Sejanus, with the ſame folemnit 
by that of the Prince, nor was the name ch 
Prince found oftener in the laſt Wills of the! 
mans than the name of Sejanus. To him, in! 
abſence, Embaſſadors were ſent with the ſame fi 
as to the Prince, Embaſſadors from the Peopk. 
Rome, Embaſſadors from the Equeſtrian Ori 
nay, Embaſſadors from the Roman Senate. 
birth-day was celebrated publicly, by a dect 


Senate, as well as that of the Prince. Fo | 
ol 
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health public vows were paid every return of the 
new year, as for the health of the Emperor. 

What elſe was all this, but to inveſt Sejanus 
with Sovereignty, by paying him all the honours 
due to a Sovereign ? Though all diſcerning men 
ſaw the conſequence, ſaw his purſuits, and whither 
they tended, no man durſt inform or warn the Em- 
peror, becauſe by it he muſt have expoſed his own 


roll 
3 0 
then 


jealoy le l N 
for life; fo capricious was the Prince, ſo powerful his 
ver, ol Minion. No wonder his intelligence was late, 
to h and that his information and deſpair came toge- 


ther, Sejanus ſwayed the State at the head of the 
ſoldiery, who were Maſters of the State, and had 
in their hands the making and unmaking of Em- 
perors : So that no more remained to be done to 
accompliſh a revolution, but juſt to change names, 
Sejanus for Tiberius, the latter long ſince impri- 
ſoned in an Iſland, the former already governing 
the Empire, and adored by the Army. Nothing 
but the form ſeemed wanting, and that too was 
concerted, and the conſpiracy ſettled. Tiberius, 
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3, wh at laſt, illuminated, by wonderful wiles and diſſi- 
ubliche mulation, and by the bold management and lies of 
ded, Macro, eſcaped this peril. Yet it was nine months 
mp ere he could accompliſh the fall of this mighty 
ron Traitor, whoſe doom proved as deſtructive to the 
than WW Roman State as had his flouriſhing Fortune. 
e by WW No Tyranny was ever more ſignal than that of 
nit) Tiberius both in raifing that peſtilent Favourite, 
ze and in pulling him down. Whomſoever Sejanus 
the H diliked, Tiberius deſtroyed, and by his favour or 
m, uns all men proſpered or periſhed. The Ro- 
ame man World ſeemed the Patrimony of Sejanus. 
People The Roman People were his vaſſals, the Grandees 
n 0:8”! Rome his dependents or victims, the Army his 


ate, 
decree 


For! 


hea 


guards, the Emperor his ſhadow. But whatever 
miſchief he had done whilſt he lived, he did rather 


2 more 
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more when dead. As before, all who were ch. had b 
noxious to him, had been murdered, or beggared 4 58 
or baniſhed ; fo now all who had eſpouſed hin my 
and adhered to him, all who depended upon hin, 
all who had favoured his fortune, or were ſuſped sed. 
ed to have favoured it, were doomed to the lik: Fa 
inexorable cruelty, to dungeons, to halters and the 
bloody knife. Nay, progreſſive murders were ty 
flow for the inhuman rage of Tiberius 2. Me, 
Women and Children muſt be butchered in th 
lump, he dead in heaps, and barbarity be exe: 
ciſed on their carcaſſes. | | 
This general carnage is affectingly deſcribed i 
the ſixth Book of the Annals. His cruelty bein 


enjoye 
preſſio 
having 
fortun 


but inflamed by inceſſant executions, al] that WO 
kept in priſon under accuſation of any attachmen "WY 
to Sejanus, were by his command put to th v9" 
< ſlaughter. Expoſed to the Sun lay the ſad ns . 
«< numents of the mighty butchery ; thoſe of er . 
« ſex, of every age; the illuſtrious and the mea; wp 
« their carcaſſes ignominiouſly thrown, apart ord . 
< heaps, Neither was it permitted to their fury id 
ing friends or kindred, to approach them, t diers ſ 
c bewail them, nor even any longer to behdl ha 
them. Round the dead guards were placed, vb al thi 
watched faces and marked the ſigns of fortron wanto! 
and as the bodics putrified, ſaw them draggedi EU 
© the Tyber, where they floated in the ſtream, ny, 
« were driven upon the banks, no man daring Nor w 
burn them, none to touch them. The force but 8 
« fear had cut off the intercourſes of human - | 
and in proportion to the growth of Tyrant vis 
every ſymptom of commiſeration was baniſhe he had 


- 


It was in court to Tiberius that moſt men count 


Eunuc 
Sejanus : For this, Tiberius deſtroyed them, #9 


beards 
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tor th ; 


a Non jam per intervalla ac ſpiramenta tempo 
ſes continuo et velut uno ictu Rempublicam exhauli. 
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had hefore thoſe who did it not. If the crime was 
ſo great, the old Tyrant ſhould in juſtice have de- 
ſtroyed himſelf as the greateſt Criminal. 


e cb. 
gare 


bim, 

hin, | | 

ped. ect. VII. The great miſchief of exalting 
e lu Favourites beyond meaſure, eſpecially ſuch 
10 as command great Armies. 

TC i 
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UC H the like ſway had Plautianus under 
Severus, and much the like fate. He had 
enjoyed the ſame poſt, committed the ſame op- 
preflions and exceſſes, and was put to death for 
having had the ſame treaſonable deſigns. No man's 
fortune eſcaped his claws, and by trick or violence 
he ſhared in the eſtates of all men: Many of the 
moſt conſiderable he put to death. No Nation eſ- 
caped his extortions, no City was unpillaged. The 
Preſents made to him were larger and more fre- 
quent than thoſe to the Emperor, and he could 
boaſt more Statues erected to him, in Rome, in 
other Cities, by private men, by public ſocieties, 
and even by the Senate. The Senators and Sol- 
diers ſwore by his Fortune, and for him made ſo- 
mn vows. He commanded the guards, governed 


all things, did what he lifted. Indeed fo giddy and 
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oy wanton his boundleſs power had made him, that 
on WY having invited to his houſe an hundred Romans of 
= good Families, he. cauſed them all to be caſtrated. 
aring h 


Nor were they boys only whom he thus abuſed, 
but men grown, ſome of them married men; and 
all for no other cauſe than to increate the number 
of bis daughter's Eunuchs. Dion Caſſius ſays, that 
he had ſeen ſome of theſe men, ſo ſuddenly made 
Eunuchs, Eunuchs who had children, wives and 
beards. * To this daughter, whom he married to 
the Emperor's ſon, he gave a fortune large enough 
for the daughters of fifty Kings. 
H 3 All 


force! 
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match for his child, whence he hoped an acceſſion 
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All this power was too mighty to laſt in the ſame 
ſhape; nor did it. He muſt either ceaſe his great. 


By the 
ed, fe 


neſs, to be greater, or periſh. Rather than do the Wh 
firſt, he ventured the laſt in order to the ſecond, MW'iolutio 
He attempted to cut off the Emperor, and was will be 
himſelf cut off. Fortune ſaved Severus, as it had Nn, h. 
Tiberius, and they kept their Diadem, when they cr of 
had nigh loſt it. So near ſometimes is Treaſon to ie dar 
a Throne, and ſometimes aſcends it. Plautianus, N moſt 2 
in the midſt of his hopes and grandeur, he who tous n 
was firſt Miniſter to the Emperor, Father-in-lay {MW'/dicr) 
to the Emperor's ſon, and aiming himſelf at the {Wot mot! 
Empire, was executed like a common malefactor, by thei 


by the command of his daughter's huſband, and 
his body thrown into the ſtreet. So ſtrangely are 
the views of the greateſt men baMed ! This great 


of credit and might, haſtened his tragical fall, and 
made it more tragical. With him too fell his fa- 
mily : His ſon, born, as once ſeemed, to wealth 
more than Royal, his daughter more than royally 
portioned and married, were baniſhed to an iſland, 
where having for ſome time led a miſerable life, 
deſtitute of common neceſſaries, ſtruggling with 
many miſeries, apprehending yet more and heavier, 
they were relieved by the hand of an executioner 
in the following reign. 


Neither does it appear that Severus had in the HT i 
leaſt foreſeen ſuch a reverſe in the Fortune of his not 
reat Favourite, and for want of ſuch foreſight, of a 
cauſed it. It was but the natural conſequence of ſve wor 
ſuch a blind and unbounded truſt, The tempta- e mol 
tion was too great, and what was at firſt ambition wo vile 
in Platianus, grew at laſt to be neceſſity. This bad und 
Severus himſelf afterwards owned, lamented the H one 
weakneſs of human nature, which in elevated for- Spirit 
tune knows no moderation, and blamed himſel . v 
bouſed t 


for having xaiſed him fo high that he grew giant 
| / 
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By the ruin too of Plautianus many were endanger- 


ed, ſeveral ſuffered a bloody doom. 


Where-ever there are great ſtanding Armies, Re- 
volutions are ſuddenly brought about, and therefore 
will be often attempted ; for whoever has the Ar- 
my, has or may have the State, Hence the dan- 
ger of Tiberius, hence that of Severus, and hence 
the danger and ſudden fate ef many Princes in al- 
moſt all ages, as well as encouragement to ambi- 
tious men to ſet up themſelves by corrupting the 
ſoldiery, a taſk net over difficult. It was the fate 
of moſt of the Roman Emperors, as to be made 
by their Armies, 45 to be deſtroyed by their Armies. 


DISCOURSE VIII. 
The ſame ſubje& continued. 


dect. I, Good Miniſters often ruined and 
deſtroyed for their virtue by a combina- 
tion of the bad. The ſpight and wicked 
arts of the latter. How ready to charge 
their own guilt upon the innocent, 


FT is a matter of grief and concern, though. 
| not always of wonder, to ſee the beſt ſervants 
* of a Prince often ſupp'anted, often undone by 
the worft, to ſee his trueſt friends depreſſed, and 
the molt pernicious paraſites triumph, to conſider 
ie vile lies and contemptible cauſes by which the 
bad undermine and undo the good. Junius Blæſus 
"as one of the moſt illuſtrious Romans, of a prince- 
Spirit, and his Fortune like his Race, very no- 
ble, He was Governor of Lioneſe Gaul, and eſ- 
pouled the cauſe of V itellius early and cordially ; 
H 4 nay 
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jehtneſs of heart; in his faith towards Vitellius 
inately firm, free from all vice, from all ambi- 
and intrigues, ſo far from coveting any haſt 

our, much Jeſs ſovereignty, that he could hard- 
eſcape being judged worthy to be Sovereign. 
ge truth is, he had been already tried by the 
urtiers and falſe friends of Vitellius, and by 
m tempted to deſert him, but tempted in vain. 
is alone might prompt ſome of them to deſtroy 
1. It was what many ſuppoſed to have occa- 
ed the death of Fonteius Capito commander in 
rmany under Galba : Cornelius Aquinus, and 
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fore bus Valens, two Colonels of Legions, inſti- 
t, oed him to rebel, and upon his refuſal flew him, 
1 n charged him with Rebellion. 

tem 


d to l 
ed to! 


II. How hard it is for a good Mi- 
niſter to ſupport himſelf with a Prince 


m, 4 

ind d urrounded by Sycophants and Seducers, 
chan or to preſerve him and his State. Their 
o müggexecrable Stratagems to execute their 


ye Malice. How ſuch ſometimes abuſe the 


Prince, miſlead him, diſtreſs him, and 


mpeg murder him. 

weepit | 

ry, ab S no good Miniſter can be ſafe where ſuch 
ght k miſchievous Minions prevail, fo neither can 
crim 


Prince nor his State. It is not the honour of the 
nce, it is not the eaſe and benefit of the Coun- 
that they ſeek and conſider; it is only their 
n intereſt and advantage, and this they will pur- 
though to the ruin of Prince or State. King 
mes the fifth of Scotland had a fair opportunity 
eſtabliſhing a laſting peace with England. Hen- 
the eighth his' Uncle, then at great Variance 
th the Pope, the Emperor and Spain, willing to 
nethen himſelf at home, even deſirous to ſettle 
| H 5 the 
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the ſucceſſion upon his Nephew, courted him t 
an alliance; nay, to an interview and conference 
at York, Nothing could promiſe fairer for the ad. 


who fi 
quity 


evil ar 


vantage of Scotland, for many ages harraſſed ani M:uPt pi 
deſolated by wars with Fold, nothing prove ſgns, 
more honourable and beneficial to the Scotch Kin to be 
than the entail of the Engliſh Crown and the ſup. eerns; 
port of his Uncle. Henry the eighth had then on- one of 
ly a daughter, Mary, and ſhe was declared illeg. the Cr 
timate. King James therefore, by the advice d and Al 
his Council, declared his acceptance of the propo- the Pre 
ſal; the Engliſh Embaſſadors returned highly fats. Mey ft 
fied, and highly pleaſed their Maſter, who mad ting. 
great preparations at York for the entertainment rered | 
of his Nephew. | with E 
But the Scotch King had Minions about him of time th 
more prevalence with him than his Council, or his with g 
Honour or his Intereſt, if theſe two can be parted, millead 
To theſe Minions the Clergy apply, and with larye blemen 
bribes engage them to diſſuade the King from keep- Eſtate. 
ing his word. Some of the Minions too were { cello 
Clergymen, and in the name of all laboured to de. (Was 
bauch and deceive the King. They frightene . te 2 
and cheated him with the word Hereſy, And land 
whatever offended the Clergy, be it man or thing, 1 ſha) 
mult ſurely be an enemy to God and the King, with, f. 
and conſequently very bad and terrible. The tele w 
ſaid, it was grown up in England, and growing fied fro1 
faſt in Scotland, and ſhewed him what notable pro- Hen 
fit would accrue to him from ſupprefling it, and ei- lis Unc 
riching himſelf with the eſtates of ſuch as profeſſed, Hm 
and of ſuch as favoured it. With this they gae t. 1 
him a liſt of their names, encouraging him t alhame 
plunder and burn the beſt and richeſt of his fub- en, 
26008. | lai i 
The King liſtened to the propoſal too rectly with ſta 
and communicated it to the Laird of Grange bo Met wi 
Treaſurer. This was an honeſt and bold Mm and o 


. 


wi 


7 
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who freely ſhewed his Maſter the monſtrous ini- 
quity and miſchief of ſuch counſel, expoſed the 
evil and rapacious hearts of the Biſhops, their cor- 
rupt practices, unſufferable pride, ambitious de- 
ſigns, and ungodly lives, with their utter unfitneſs 


Ir 
Kin to be truſted in Council, or with any civit con- 
ſup ces; repreſented, how raſhly and perniciouſly 
\ on. one of his Predeceſſors, King David, had ſtripped 
leg. ee Crown of its Patrimony to endow Biſhopricks 
of nd Abbeys ; whence his Majeſty was now ſo poor, 


the Prelates fo rich, ſo prodigal and afſuming, that 


ropo- 
* they ſtroye to be Maſters and Directors in all 
made bins. Thus he convinced the King, and reco- 
mem oered him to his firſt reaſonable purpoſe of cloſing 


with England; inſomuch that his Majeſty, next 
time the Prelates approached him, fell upon them 
wich great bitterneſs, for having endeavoured to 
miſlead him into ſuch cruelties againſt ſo many No- 


im of 
or his 


arted, 
lag blemen and Barons, to the danger of his own 
keep- Litate, © Wherefore, ſaid he, gave my Prede- 


« cellors ſo many lands and rents to the Kirk? 


were 
o de. FE Was it to maintain Hawks, Dogs and Whores 
tene! i to a number of idle Prieſts? The King of Eng- 
an land burns, the King of Denmark beheads you: 
thins, 45 ſhall ſtick you with this Whingar.“ Where- 
Kino, Wi, ſays Sir James Melvil (from whom I quote 
They thee words) he drew out his dagger, and they 
owing fed from his preſence in great fear. 


He now fully reſolved to keep his promiſe with 
his Uncle of England, as tending both to his ad- 
vancement and honour. But his reſolution held 
not, The Biſhops were not eaſily baulked nor 
alhamed, nor wont to relax when intereſt, or do- 
mimon, or revenge was in view. Again they 
aail the Minions, particularly Oliver Sinclair, 


e pro- 
nd en- 
feſlec 
7 gave 
im t0 
8 ſub- 


eedih, ith {tore ot gold, promiſed him high honours by 
50 bs deir weight and procurement, eſpecially the com- 
a 


mand oi the Army againit England, could he bring 
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his Maſter to violate his Faith, and break with hi 
Uncle. Their next ſtep was to undo the Trex. 
rer, by defaming him to the King: He yy 
proud, he was a Heretic (an imputation alway 
powerful, however ſtale and fooliſh) he carrie 
an Engliſh new Teſtament in his pouch; nay, 
he was ſo arrogant, that he would not procure 
Women for the King, nor proſtitute his Son' 
Wife to his Majeſty's Pleaſure.” For this wa 
one article of the charge againſt him, and urge 
by a venerable Prelate. It was uſual for thek 
Favourites to furniſh the young King with Wo. 


a K & a 


ſo mu 
repliec 
© MAL 
© lang 
ſaid, 1 
nor w. 
be one 
rious 


wheth 


the ho 
again 


| © brot 


men, married or unmarried, thus to preſerve their 


favour, | 
When the King vindicated his Miniſter, as a 
plain, frank Gentleman, whom he loved well, an! 


to whom he begrudged no reward; the Prior of Bi © But 
Pittenween replied and ſaid, Sir, the heir (heireß) Th 
* of Kelly is a luſty fair Laſs, and I dare pledge Wil My 
my life, that if your Majeſty will fend for her i it by 
« preſently, he ſhall refuſe to fend her to you. iſ © of y 
(The Lady was betrothed to the Treaſurer's don.) WM that i 
A godly propoſal, and it took, The King ſigned Bi to En 
an order for the Lady to be brought to him; nay, meet! 
the Prelates and their Faction contrived that a bro- The 
ther Prelate, the Prior of Pittenween, ſhould cam lates, 
it, and return with the fair prize. The Treaſure iſ fubſer 
refuſed to comply, for 200d reaſons : amongſt others, Bil eighth 
the reverend Envoy was his known Enemy, and 2 {ends 
known Debauchee. The Prior however who hal iff fire ar 
gained the main point, rejoiced in the denial, ad but fo 
by it enraged the King, nay, from him a warn bor th 
was obtained to ſeize the Treaſurer, and commit Bl ty. 
him to the Caſtle of Edinburgh. anifh 
He was aware of their miſchievous devices, an ver Si 
haſtened to Court. The King lowered, nor would lates, 
fpeak to him. He boldly aſked his Majeſty, Wiy : Th 
(onal 


ſach a change, fo much diſpleaſure prelently m 
0 
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{ much favour, and for what offence ? The Kin 

replied, * Why did thou refuſe to ſend me the 
© maiden whom I wrote for, and gave deſpiteful 
© language to him I ſent for her? The Treaſurer 
aid, that he thought himſelf meeteſt to bring her, 
nor would he truſt the Prior, as he knew him to 


h his 
eaſu- 

Was 
ways 
arried 

Nay, 
OCure 
Son; 
Was 


rious of any in Scotland for debauching of women, 


urgel BW the holy man had, but was zealous for the Hierarch 
thee WH zoainft Heretics and his Country. Haſt thou then 


Wo- 


| their 


brought the Grentlewoman with thee ?” ſaid the 
| King, Yes, Sir, ſaid the Treaſurer, This ſof— 
tened him. Alas, faith the King, they have ſet 
© out ſo many leaſings againſt thee, that they have 
© obtained of me a warrant to put thee in ward : 


25 
„ and 


ior dk © But I {hall mend it with a contrary order.“ 

eireß The Treaſurer anſwered with lamentation: 
pledge WW © My life, Sir, or warding is a ſmall matter: but 
xr her it breaks my heart, that the world ſhould hear 
you. WF © of your Majeſty's facility.“ For he had learnt, 
Son.) WW that in his abſence they had made the King ſend 
ſigned to England to contradict his promiſe, and refuſe to 

; nay, BW meet his Uncle. His lamentations availed not: 


a bro- 


| carry Wi lates, and other Minions corrupted by them, and 
eaſurer WP fubſervient to them, rule the King. Harry the 
others, eighth rages, vows to revenge ſo much ſcorn, and 
and: ſends away an Army to lay Scotland deſolate by 
10 hal i fire and ſword. The Scotch King too raiſes forces, 
1, and but forces without heart, as in a cauſe undertaken 
warrant I for the pleaſure of the Prelates againſt their Coun- 
omni i ty. This damped their ſpirits, but what quite 
anſhed their dejection and deſpair was, to ſee Oli- 
es, and BY ver Sinclair, a Minion and Hireling of the Pre- 
- would Wh lates, declared General of the Army. 
, Wir The Lords and principal Officers, through in- 
aer Gignation that the Court and Country ſhould be 
0 governed 


be one infamous for rapes, a man the moſt noto-— 


whether, wives or virgins. Such failings, it ſeems, 


The worſt counſels had ſwayed him. The Pre- 
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governed by ſuch vile inſtruments as the Biſhoꝶ 
and their Creatures, refuſed to fight under ſuch a 
worthleſs Commander; nay, ſuffered themſelves to 
be all taken priſoners. The whole Army was over- 
thrown, the Kingdom defenceleſs, and expoſed to 
the ravages of a victorious enemy, and the poor 
King to anguiſh and diſgrace. Againſt the Biſhoys 
all mouths were open, all men enraged, to ſee the 
Country periſhing to ſatiate their fury and ambi- 
tion : The King heard the general outcry, his eye; 
were opened, and, in the fulneſs of his heart, he 
dropped ſome expreſſions of reſentment again hi 
ghoſtly and execrable adviſers ; for which expreſ- 
irons they ſoon took ſevere vengeance. 

Such men never retract, never forgive. The 
Realm was under the ſpoiling hand of Enemies and 
Invaders, the Army routed, the Nobility provoked, 
the People miſerable and murmuring, the King 
diſtreſſed, and his Honour loſt. Did all this ſoften 

the Biſhops ? No: to accompliſh their malice and 
good ſervices to the Public and their Sovereign, 
they murder him by poiſon. For, with their other 
politics and wholeſome ſeverities derived from Rome, 
they had learnt the art of making an Italian Paſſet, 
and with this, adminiſtered by ſome of their faith- 
ful villains about him, they ſhut up the days and 
reign of James the fifth, firit deprived him of hs 
Innocence, next of his honeſt Counſellors, then 
of his Peace and Honour, laſtly of his Life. 
Were not theſe notable Directors of a Monarch's 
wer and conſcience? Nay, even dying and dead 
they abuſed him, as well as they had whilſt alive, 
One of them attending him at his death, diCtated 
a Will for him, and what he himſelf cauſed to be 


written, when the poor King was expiring, be 


boldly declared to be tho King's Will afterwards. 


To ſuch an amazing power in wickedneſs and want 
of ſhame had the Clergy then grown by their enof- 
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mqus increaſe of property. But they were popiſh 
Clergy : The Proteſtant ſort thirſt not after wealth, 
and where they have it, are too meek to become 
proud and abuſe it, too conſcientious to neglect the 
cure of fouls, and live in luxury, too modeſt to 
haunt Courts, too diſintereſted and fincere to flatter 
Princes, too juſt and impartial to preach ſelfiſh 
doctrines tending to raiſe themſelves by the purſe, 
or ſubſerviency, or ſufferings of others. 


Sect, III. Reflections upon the fate of King 
James the fifth of Scotland ſeduced and 
undone by Minions, who withdrew him 
from the direction of an honeſt Miniſter. 


UCH was the fate of James the fifth, a Prince 
of ſpirit and good qualities, but debauched, 
abuſed and undone by wicked and crafty Minions, 
Pandars and Seducers ; ſuch the diſmal iſſue of falſe 
and unjuſt Counſels, of forſaking honeit and worthy 
adviſers, to follow the deceitful, the ſelfiſh and cor- 
rupt ; and ſuch ample ground had Sir James Mel- 
vil for faying as he does of Princes, eſpecially of 
young Princes, and their favour to thoſe who miſ- 
guide and ruin them. They were carried awa 

Aby the craft and envy ef ſuch as could ſubtilly 
creep into their favour, by flattery and by join- 
| ing together in a deccitful bond of fellowſhip, 
* every one of them ſetting out the other, as meet- 
geſt and ableſt for the ſervice of their Prince, to 
the wrack of him and his Country; craving the 
Prince to be ſecret, and not to communicate his 
* fecrets to any but their Society. Thus the Prince's 
good qualities being ſmothered by ſuch a com- 
peny, were commonly led after the paſſions and 
' particularities of thoſe, who ſhot only at their own 
marks: Some of them continually poſſeſſing his 
1 
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Vievil 


© ear, and debarring therefrom all honeſt, true and 

« plain ſpeakers ; ſo that no more hope could be Mie thy 
© left of a gracious Government, nor place for goo by ext 
© men to help the Prince and Country, where. mandi 
« through fell out many foul, ſtrange, and ſad acci. Nd ne 
* dents, as may be afterwards ſeen and read: he hae 
Princes miſuſed, and abuſed, their Country rob- vain tl 
© bed, their beſt and trueſt ſervants wracked, and ty! A 
the wicked inſtruments at laſt periſhed with al ell un. 
« their high and fine pretences ; others, ay, (al. blamin 
ways) ſuch-like, ſucceeding in their place, never Mont 
© one taking example to become more temperate Wſ'"** 
© and diſcrect, becauſe of the deſtruction of thok could r 
© who went before them; but as highly and herce- py the 
© ly following their greedy, vain and ambitiou Tot 
« pretences, obtained the like tragical reward. Fand o- 
He afterwards quotes the complaint made by onal al 
Monſieur de Bouſſie, when left and diſliked by the . his 
Prince his Maſter. © Alas, wherefore ſhould me ﬀ<blic 
© be earneſt to ſurpaſs their neighbours in wol urple 
© thineſs and fidelity, ſeeing that Princes, who ge Feace v 
the fruits of our labours, like not to hear d leſſ 
« plainneſs, but of pleaſant ſpeeches, and are eal. oitions 
ly altered without occaſion upon their trueſt der iter; 
vants!' ing; 
ellgnat! 
| ere th. 
Set. IV. Where Flattery is encourage, {ſhot th 
Flatterers rule, and fincerity is baniſhed, I lene, 
Miniſters ſometimes fall not through gut bt. 
but faction; yet always accuſed of guilt 77 be 
Favor 
HEN a Prince will bear no Miniſter tu ve: 
tells him the truth, and only exalts tho eclenſic 
who ſooth and flatter him, the beſt Flatterer is i d lyed 
ways ſure to be the firſt Miniſter, and his Matter 4 re 
'F 


will be pleaſantly deceived inſtead of being fail. 


fully and unacceptably ſerved, The Marquib & 
| Vievilky 
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Vieville, Superintendent of the Finances to Lewis 
the thirteenth, gained his favour and preferment 
by extolling the King's ſpirit and conduct, in com- 
manding his armies in perſon. Though that Prince 
had no jufficiency in war, he liked to hear that 
be had, perhaps believed it; for what is more 
vain than power, what more credulous than vani- 
tr? At the ſame tune his Chancellor de Sillery 
ell under diſpleaſure and loſt his employment, for 
blaming theſe military rambles. His Son too, 


and 
| be 
7004 
ere- 
ACC1- 
ead : 
rob- 
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th all 


Ky Monſieur de Puyſieux, Secretary of State, was af- 
_ erwards removed, on pretence, that the _ 
* could not truſt a Man Who was doubtleſs ſoure 
-orce. che diſgrace of his Father. 
_ To the diſgrace of that Miniſter almoſt the whole 
* Pand of Courtiers contributed, all from cauſes per- 
5 10 onal and diſtinct. SF; he Queen-Mother hated him 
by the i” his ſuperior credit with the King; Cardinal 
1 men Nchlieu, for having oppoſed his elevation to the 
1 Purple ; the Prince of Conde, for forwarding a 
ho oe Feace with the Hugonots, whence his own credit 
ear os leſſened or loſt in the Army; the Count of 
5 oilſons for retarding his marriage with the King's 
ſt de. iter; de Thoiras for diſcrediting him with the 
| Ling; the Duke de Bellegarde for oppoſing the 
elgnation of his employment to a kinſman. "Theſe 
ere their true motives, though very oppoſite to 
raged, ole that they avowed. They charged him with 
iſhed, iolence to the King, infidelity in his truſt, and 
h gull orruption. Whatever faults he might have, his 
95 aults had no ſhare in his diſgrace. 
5 Favour at Court is 2 brittle thing. That of 
ter tha '[eville, the Superintendent, had its period and 
s thok eclenſion. Though he had flattered the King 
er is 1 d lyed for his honour, the King gave him up to 
Mata jcalouſy and diſpleaſure of the Cardinal, a more 
. (ab urible antagoniſt than the Monarch himſelf. Fall- 
quils i ing 


V jevilly 
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ing Miniſters are always faulty, and muſt be: t 
would be prepoſterous and unjuſt to puil them 
down, yet own them innocent. Vieville was ac- 
cuſed of many heavy crimes, with deciding great 
affairs of his own head; with altering the King“ 
orders; with ſending directions to Embaſladors, 
without communication with the King or Coun- 
cil; with doing acts of injuſtice, and throwing 
the odium upon the King, and with gratifying 
his pride and paſtions at the expence of the King's 
honour.” | 

To the honour of that Miniſter it muſt be own- 
ed, that upon trial, all the uproar and pompous 
charges againſt him for malverſation and corruption 
in the Treaſury, appeared groundleſs. In truth, 
in all the efforts of faction and rivalſhip men do not 
ſtudy to puniſh Truth, but Reproach. The Car- 
dinal wanted to ruin him. It is ſo probable that 
men in office may be guilty, that if ſuch guilt be 
but boldly charged, it will be readily believed. 
When the ſuſpicion is once well raiſed, it will 
hardly fail of being well received. This ſerves the 
turn, and proves a good warrant for diſgracing an 
innocent man once thought guilty. Indeed when 
prejudices ſubſide, and popular heat cools, it i 
probable his innocence will begin to appear and be 
credited ; but firſt he is diſgraced or undone, and 
his Competitors already triumph, till perhaps they 
meet with the ſame meaſure from others. 

The Eunuchs of Schah Huſſein falſly charget 
the firſt Miniſter behind his back with a conſpuz- 
cy, and produced a forged Letter to ſupport i. 
By that Letter it was to be executed in a few hows, 
The Emperor was frightened, and gave immediat 
orders to arreſt him. The Emperor conſidered the 
Eunuchs as his guardian angels, who by their . 


gilance had ſaved him, yet would necds be 10 jut 
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It , to hear that great Man in his own defence. He 
gefended himſelf gloriouſly, expoſed their execra- 
ble fraud, and manifeſted his own innocence. But 
what ſignified his innocence, or the Emperor's 
conviction, for his eyes were put out ? Of this the 
cruel villains had taken preſent care, that he might 


un- ever ſtand in their way in the ſame poſt, or any 
ing oſt again. 
in 
5, dect. V. A Miniſter may be diſgraced for 
his Virtue, and Fidelity to his Prince. 
. Mercenary Courtiers certain Enemies to 
en upright Miniſters. Juſtice done to both 
wy by time and hiſtory. | 
d not N the reign of Richard the ſecond, Sir Richard 
Car- Seroope was promoted to be Lord Chancellor 
that pf England, a Perſon reckoned fo accompliſhed 
It be ad juſt, that he was raiſed to that Great Truſt at 
ered. Nie requeſt of the Parliament, both Lords and 
vil ommons. He was indeed too juſt to hold it 
s the Wong. He would not ſerve the turn of the Fa- 
1g 21 WFourites, and the Favourites would not let him 
when Mere the King and Kingdom. They had begged 
it 3 {rants of diverſe Lordſhips lately fallen to the 
nd be wn: But what the King had weakly granted, 
„ and de Chancellor honeſtly refuſed to confirm. He 
the) ledged the King's wants and debts, with the 


neceſſity of ſatisfying his creditors ; that no good 
narged Bi Subject ſhould prefer his own advantage to the 
nip” Wi King's intereſt, private luere to public good: 
ort k. Already they had received from his Majeſty 
abundant Largeſſes; and it was but modeſt to 


nediate Bi alk no more.” This repulſe fired them, and to 
red the Ne King they went with grievous accuſations 
cir int the Chancellor: + He was obſtinate, he 
10 1 contemned his Majeſty's Commands; he muſt 


ſuffer exemplary puniſhment for his diſobedience 
and 
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and ſcorn of the Royal Authority, which woulf 
« otherwiſe fall into public contempt.” | 
This was enough to incenſe the undiſcerniy 
King, who ſends in a fury to demand the Sel 
Doubtleſs it was from pure tenderneſs for the King 
Honour (whom they were cheating and robbing 
and with no eye to any intereſt of their own, thy 
they arraigned the Chancellor, and aſſerted th 


Prerogative. Nor is it to be imagined, that thy ple: 
did not repreſent him abroad in ugly colours, a thei 
proud and infolent, engroſſing all favour to hin the 
ſelf, injuring the King's beſt friends, nay, acting i 


the part of a King himſelf, Nor were all thi 
imputations more than what others had deſerve 


and therefore likely enough to be believed of ti 

Chancellor, who was thus ſeverely cenſured, thu 
ungratefully diſmiſſed, for his uncommon fait . 
and integrity. f good 
The good Chancellor reaped one advantage Md me 
which neither Malice, nor Power, nor Time coll mefa 
deprive him, He is recorded in the Hiſtory of la: . 
Country, as a glorious Magiſtrate, an upright MHC 
niſter, a faithful Patriot: whilſt his ſupplanters bft. 2 
ſuch a Character as they deſerve, that of Sa ably. | 
phants, public Robbers, Enemies to King med 
People. Thus it is that virtue triumphs over vi mpreſſ 
and for ever triumphs ; this the immortal revagey: | * 
of men who faithfully ſerve their Country, val. 90 
worthily diſcharge public Truſt. The fruib Mirtuous 
baſe actions periſh ; their infamy only is jurl ording 
remain. It is a dreadful lot, that of being had Ru 
to all following generations. How amiable is Wi Thus 
contrary lot, to be beloved and praiſed whilſt the Trying 
are Men and Letters in the World? Such are i Iterwa 
different and laſting lots of a Chancellor Jeſtai ant, a 
and a Chancellor Cowper. npatie 
teratix 
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DISCOURSE IX. 
Of the People. 


dect. I. The variable Character of the Peo- 
ple: very good or very bad, according to 
their education and government. Hence 
the improvement or depravation of their 
manners. 


ONCERNING the People it is ſcarce 
poſlible to lay down any general propoſition. 
If we ſay, that they arc greatly diſpoſcd to 
vil, it is true: If we aſlert, that they have a fund 
They arc cruel 
nd merciful, conſtant and tickle, fond of their 
gencfaCtors, ungrateiul to their friends, very pa- 
ent, very furious, unmanageable, and eaſy to be 
voverned, greatly given to change, greatly afraid 
dt 1t, apt to love extravagantly, apt to hate impla- 
ably. They are indeed juſt what they are made, 
med by Habit and direction: They take the 
mpreiſions that are given them, follow the opi- 
ons of ſuch as lead them, the example of thoſe 
yho govern them, and are capable of being ve 
ſirtuous and modeſt, very vitious and turbulent, ac- 
ording to the leſions and pattern of their Guides 
nd Rulers, | 
Thus the Romans from a band of Robbers, be- 
ame a civil Community, at firſt rough and rude, 
ſterwards regular and ſociable, then polite and ele- 
ant, always brave, fond of Liberty and Glory, 
npatient of Servitude. Such was their beginning, 
ration, and improvement, {till in proportion to 
e influence of their Leaders and Laws, fierce and 
| | warlike 
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warlike under Romulus becauſe he was fo, tai 
by Religion or Superſtition under Numa, addi 
to civil oeconomy and regulations of State un 
Servius Tullius, who made ſuch inſtitution; Thus 
care; zealous Republicans under a republican Sparta 
vernment ; full of reverence for Arts and LeanMluch v 
when Arts and Learning came to be tavoured patriot 
introduced by the Magiſtrates. Afterwards wMenvy : 
they were corrupted by evil and ambitious M of the! 
they became extremely corrupt, and intirely chi Valou 
ed by the change of their Government; and in Wriſhed. 
der to make ſuch a change or to continue it, M of me 
corruption was carefully promoted and perpetuatiti!! th 
Their ſpirit, their honeſty, and even their die and N. 
ment were vitiated, ſunk and baniſhed, to qui Slaves 
them for miſery and chains. W hilft they had cWnoran! 


Libert 
proved 
ftanday 


rage, integrity and eyes, uſurpation could not i Th 
ſper nor vaſſalage be eſtabliſned. Thencefoni¶ tion o 
the Roman people grew utterly debauched and Laus 
ritleſs; their Virtue, which roſe with their did nc 
vernment, fell with it, and they were as unlf1ith th 
what they had been, as Servitude is unlike Wot th: 
. and p 
or was ſuch a revolution of Manners peciii i broug 

to the Romans, but in all places will follow H Laws 
revolutions of State. It is not ſo much by WW bv 1 
3 of the Clime, by the heat or coldneſs d Hnaked 
ountry, that the characters of the inhabitans and h 
to be known and eſtimated, as by the nature I bood, 
their Government, and the wiſdom, or defech I babit: 
corruption of their Laws. It is thus that tb g 
from Savages and Banditti, become juſt and! 1 copl 
| mane, or from virtuous and free, abject faves i =mpi 
barbarians. | Empi 
Attica, the Country of the Athenians, | happ) 
over-run with violence, feuds, robbery and m It 
ders, until Theſeus reformed the Government, Munde: 


by it civilized the People, who by virtue 3 
| | Fl 


rr WH 


o, tanffMLiberty and Laws, afterwards corrected and im— 
adde proved by Solon, came to be the maſters and 
ite u ſtandard of politeneſs and learning over the world. 
tion; Thus Lycurgus reclaimed the licentiouſneſs of the 
lican (WMSpartans, and eſtabliſhed ſuch an inſtitution, and 
Lea ſuch wiſe orders amongſt them, that for courage, 
Dured i patriotiſm and every kind of virtue, they were the 
rds x envy and wonder of all Nations. As the Libert 
ous neMof theſe two famous Cities decayed, fo did their 
ly chu Velour and Probity, and periſhed when that pe- 


riſhed. They ſeemed afterwards another race 
of men, though their blood and climate were 
ſtil! the ſame. The Grecians, once Conquerors 
and Maſters of univerſal Empire, are now ſpiritleſs 
dlaves, ſunk in unmanly ſuperſtition, drunken, ig- 
norant, barbarous. 
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d not on The Nations in Peru lived nearer to the condi- 
cefomi tion of beaſts than that of men, till taught the 
d and Laws of Society by the Inca's: For theſe Princes 
their did not ſo much ſubdue them, as inſtruct and po- 
as ul ith them. So that theſe Clans of Savages, many 
nlike Hof them Canibals, dealing in human ſacrifices, 


and practiſing abominations ſcarce credible, were 


s pecughſy brought by the mere force of good uſage and good 
low Laws, to be ſociable, diſcreet and humane: They 
h by WE who were ſtrangers to agriculture, they who went 
neſs d naked, were deſtitute of houſes,. lived upon rocks 


zitan's WW and hills, and knew not what it was to dreſs their 


nature I bod, dropped all their wildneſs, formed regular 
defech WF habitations, fell into preſent induſtry, cultivated 
that m the ground with care, and altogether grew a mighty 
t and People, ſober, ingenious, orderly, and formed an 


Empire above two thouſand miles in extent, an 
Empire which continued for eight hundred years 

happy and flouriſhing. 
It is chiefly by education and the exerciſe of the 
underſtanding that ſome men come to ſurpaſs 5 
| or 


ſlaves 
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make a wiſe man mad, nay, the wiſer he is th 


. cularly about the Agrarian Law, a Law fo nett 
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for by nature men are alike, all made of the fy 
materials; nor greater difference is there betyen 


mong! 
e long 


the Lord and the Slave than that which procei Nointed 
from chance or education. Many men great ed, t 
title have the ſpirit of Slaves; many men mean ender 
fortune have greatneſs of ſpirit : Many a Ciclfﬀ muc 
has kept ſheep, many a Cæſar followed the plouiMſ'® fel 
many a Virgil ſoddered cattle. Government er tha 


public education, and as the national diſcipline hen 1 


good or bad, Nations will be well nurtured, ¶MPolence 
ill. In all civilized Countries, the people are oi thel 
nerally harmleſs and manageable, where they mne 0 
not miſled or oppreſſed. Oppreſſion is apt iſWepulac 


lions | 
Who 
ey wh 
ele co 
d ind. 
an the 
tween 


more he will feel the oppreſſion, becauſe he w 
the more readily diſcern it to be unjuſt : And wh 
men are miſled, they diſcern not juſtice from wi 
lence, 


Sect. IT. The People under good Goven iy wi 
ment apt to be peaccable and grateiuears, r 
often patient under Oppreſſion: often ure t: 


he Pet 


derate in oppoſing Oppreſlor s: inclinat e Pat 
| ] 


to Juſtice when not miſled. 


ily ag 

| H E Roman Commonalty quarrelled not i ti 

the Nobility, until the Nobility inſulted a caling, 

| oppreſſed them; nay, they bore it a good Wi hen t 

without complaining, complained long before ours 
proceeded to an inſurrection, even their inſurreciuſſred, 

were without blood, and they grew calm and ol ho wen 

tent upon every appearance of redreſs; for, ere ver 

redreſs was ſeldom complete, and what was und ts 

onfel 


taken ſeldom made good. In the ſtruggle, ps 10 
at 


lary to the State, ſo neceſlary to preſerve equi Vol. 
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mongſt Citizens, without which they could not 
e long free, they were perpetually injured, diſap- 
inted and abuſed. Fhe Law was eternally vio- 
ated, they eternally the ſufferers. Was it any 
onder that a grievance ſo notorious and heavy, 


e an 
elwey 
"Oceel 
eat In 


Ge b much affecting the Public and the People, 
pong felt and reſented by the People; any won- 
nent er that they contended for its removal, or, that 


hen it was not removed, they had recourſe to 
jolence to procure juſtice, and were guided 
y their T ribunes, who ſometimes, under the 
ame of that Law and a colour of eſpouſing the 
opulace, purſued very ambitious and dangerous 
lions ? | 
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he will Who were the aggreſſors? The Nobility ſurely, 
1d ue ey who had ſo long deluded the Plebeians, that 
\m \iWcle could no longer truſt them. The Plebeians 


d indeed ſhewn much more faith and patience, 
an the other had honour or juſtice; and where 
tween parties, treaties are always broken, en- 


3overWſity will be always reviving. Yet it was many 


-atefl dars, rather many ages ere that enmity had re- f 
ren mWurfe to the ſword or produced hoſtility and blood. 
clinau be People preſerved a ſtrange ſteddy reverence to 1 


e Patricians, whilſt theſe were daily ſcorning, 
ally aggrieving the People. In the City, ſays | 
Ivy, the violence of the Fathers was daily in- [4 
caling, and ſo were the miſeries of the People. 1 


not wi 
alted u 


od wi hen they had gained admiſſion to the public 1 
fore Monours, which had been long accounted things Ll 
Irrechuf red, and thence inacceſſible to the Populace, 1 
and co were reckoned unworthy and prophane, they l 
for, ere very tender and flow in exerting that glorious 4 
as unleſrilege and power, and for many years continued 1 
le, pen conter all the great Offices upon the Nobility. | 
ſo neck that they ſeemed to have given back again that 

; equall Vol. . 1 right 
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all their great Patrons and Heroes, Queen Ul 


right for which they had ſo long contended beſy 
they gained it“. 
The People are very apt to be deceived, yet g 
often to their own wrong as to that of others; a 
when through miſtake they have hurt others, the 
are ſorry for it as ſoon as made ſenſible of it. The 
pity generally follows thcir ſeverity, and is mor 
laſting than their anger. If their wrath be imme 
derate, ſo is their commiſeration ; and what mil 
chief they do in their fury, they are inclinable n 
repair when their ſenſes return. When the pop. 
lac Orators at Athens had before the People fall 
r epreſented ſome of their brave Officers as crimi 
nal, the People doomed the innocent men to dy, 
but repented as ſoon as they were undeceived, a 
diſcharged their vengeance upon the Orators, 
The People too are very grateful to their bene 
factors, and their affections generally laſting whe 
ever they are well apprized that the object is ve 
deſcrving. The Athenians ever adored the m 
mory of Theſcus and Solon, ever honoured thei 
deſcendents, The ſame reſpect the Lacedæm 
nians alway? paid to the name and poſterity of Ly 
£iurgus. That of Lucius Junius Brutus was affe 
i92ately reverenced by the Romans, ſo was ti 
&f Poplicola, of the Crracchi, and indeed that d 
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zabeth is never mentioned by an Engliſhman þ 
with affection and praiſe. The name of Orang 


is popular in Holland, though ſome who bon ſ H 
purſued very unpopular meaſures there. Does ha 1 
this ſhew that the love of the People is ſtrong "ep 
than thcir diſguits ? They rather remember li bod 
+ Poſteonemgue Lonoris uſurpati modo a plebe r do t 
Paucos anno, ICU] eraſſe in perpetuum patres Vi wed. 
rentur. Jay, - ls ben 
| u ution 
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0 firſt founded their Liberty, than him who at- 
npted to take it away. | 

[In Countries where the race of their Princes has 
oved rather bad than good, nay, exceeding bad, 
t the People are generally bent to honour, gene- 
y arerſe to change that race, but retain a fond- 
g without cauſe or merit, nay, againſt reaſon 
d intereſt, "This is fooliſh, but it is good-na- 
red folly. The Roman People were fond of the 
eſars, the Parthians of the Family cf Arſaces, 


beſt | 
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e (ali French of that of Charlemain, though moſt of 

crin ch line proved contemptible or tyrannical, often 
to i jth, When any of the blood grew quite into- 
ed, al able, and for his cruelty or inſufficiency was 
8. noſed, another of the ſame blood was placed in 
r ben room. The Lineage was ſtil! beloyed and ſup- 
; whe ted, though the men were often changed aud 


horred, 


dame. III. The People generally fond of old 


- of Names and Habits. The difference be- 
s af{ tween the ſame People under different Go- 
'as tin vernments : How generous and friendly 
that when free; how vicious and falſe when 
ak f enſlaved. 


bor H E People are indeed ſubject to change, but 
Joes it is chiefly by fits, when they are angry, or 
ſtrogeuced. Left to themſelves, they uſually go on 
\cr uu the old way, or return back to it again. Old 

abits and old Names feem to pleaſe them moſt, 
r do th readily deſert the ſame till forced or de- 
res ed. Cæſar and Auguſtus were ſo ſenſible of 
ls bent in the People to ancient Cuſtoms and In- 
utions, that when upon enſlaving Rome, they 
d in effect diſſolved the force and eſſence of the 
1 2 Roman 
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Roman Magiſtracy, they leſt the Magiſtrates the 


divine, 


old Names, and all the appearances of power to ſou: 
dignity. They are likewiſe inclinable to be que what 
and harmleſs, where no provocation rouſes then vere n 
but when they are enraged, they are very terre bei f 


and very cruel, Vet their outrage is not apt u 
laſt. They ſoon cool, and when their rage ſub 
ſides, remorſe is apt to follow: They will the 


r dep 
nay, r. 
and de 


embrace the man whom juſt before they ſought i oud in 
murder, and love him the more for having intende ing tor 
him a miſchict *. ns loud 


Between the Roman People under the Commer Nrraduci 


wealth, and the Roman People under the Dom is car 
nion of the Emperors, the difference was as greif Hou 
as between different Nations, and they only reſem fe Ro 


eat 1 
After t 
ot to 


bled each other in language and dreſs, They we 
indeed as different, or rather as oppoſite, as ma 
uncorrupted and free are to debauched Slaves. I 


Livy you find the People brave, generous, ten; dugh 
perate and juſt, eſpecially for ſome ages after eipio 
riſe of the State: Tacitus repreſents them as falt nd to 


omuch 
denate 


flattering, ſpiritleſs and debauched : Yet neither d 
theſe Authors is chargeable with contradiction « 


fallifying. By Liberty they were inſpired with vi-gg'*tenc 
tue and every good quality: To faſhion them to Ita 
Tyranny, all their virtue was deſtroyed, all bat ered : 


neſs and debauchery encouraged, and they vn di 


tauglit not to coriſider the Roman State, but o Plut 
the Roman Emperor. Their zeal and allegiancpa"us, 


mire 


were to be manifeſted by obſequious fawning, al 
a torrent of flattery. his was all their leſſon aul 
duty, and they learnt it natably, They adorth 
they extolled every Tyrant, the worſt general 
moſt : Whether he committed murder, or inch 
or folly, drove chariots, or ſung ſongs, he was fl 


a Diveiſa part certanune poltulantibys, Tacirs 


diving 
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divine, ſtill invincible, "Their acclamations were 
to found not with what was juſt or true, but with 
what was deceitful and pleaſing. Their praiſes 
were no proof or effect of their aſfection, but of 


s ther 
er an( 
Quiet 
them n 


erribleRMchcir falſnood and fſervility : Whether they hated 
apt Mor deſpiſed him, they were ſure to magnify him, 
© ab. Mnay, ready to uſe the fame ſtile towards his enemy 
the end deſtroyer on the very ſame day a. They were 
ght toWoud in behalf of Galba at noon, vehement in call- 
tende ing for the blood of Otho : Before night they were 


as loud in the applauſes of Otho, as vehement in 
raducing Galba, who was then murdered, and 
his carcaſs the ſport of the Rabble. 

How unlike this to the ſpirit and behaviour of 
he Roman People under the free State, when any 
reat man, and their benefactor was ſacrificed ? 


Mm mot- 
Dom. 
3 geen 
reſent 


2y wen 

1 maſſ{Witer the murder of the Gracchi the People failed 
es. Hot to reproach and even to inſult the authors of it, 
;, tem, hough the greateſt men in Rome. They charged. 


ter t cipio Naſica, upon all occaſions, in the ftreets, 


as fall, nd to his face, as a Tyrant and Murderer. In- 
ither ¶ much that to ſave him from their indignation, the 
tion of&cnate contrived to ſend him into Aſia, under the 
ith vi-retence of an Embaſſy, Nor durſt he ever return 


em foto Italy, though he was chief Pontiff, but wan- 


1! baſe-fcred abroad under diſcontent and anguiſh, and 
y werfen died of grief, according to the account given 
ut ou Plutarch. Nor did the celebrated Scipio Afri- 


eglance anus, a man as great, as popular, and as much 
1g, anÞmired as any man that ever lived at any time, 
lon alfiſſcape much better, for having ſhewed his appro- 
adoreih tion of that murder. This provoked them ſo, 
eneralj Pat notwithſtanding his extraordinary character, 
- inch {Wd the reverence always paid him, they treated 


was fl 
" Quppe illis non judicium aut veritas, ſed tradito- 
dre quemcunque principem adulandi, licentia accla- 
dauonum, et ſtudiis inanibus. 


3. him 


CTs. 


diving 
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him with deſpight publicly, and interrupted \ 


ſpeeches with hiſſing. To the memor againſ 
Gracchi, the 7 People amply 7.20 * 
their ſondneſs and reverence, cauſed their Statu wa ca 
to be made, erected them in public, cone neren 
on ar kts they were {lain, there offer of 
r{t-fruits and oblations | neu 
and devotion, Rt _ 
ſtracy, 

| luſion 

Sekt. IV. The People when deceived h inquir 
names and deluders, how extremely blu but tn 
and cruel, yet mean well, and, 
tion a 

HE People are ſo ſincere in their friend{hy 4 

that they are often fond of their falſe friend del 

Cæſar was popular whilſt he was undoing the Pu 4 
ple : ſo were the Dukes of Guiſe; ſo is the Inqu my s 
fition, That execrable Tribunal, bloody a —. 
freacherous as it is, a reproach to Chriſtianity, d ” 
ſtructive to men, is reverenced as the bulwark ( E 
Religion, though it be only ſo to the pernicit apo 
Impoſtors who are the peſts of Religion, enemit "46% 
to Society and human Happineſs. This cruel bat nd 1 
of the People's ſervitude and miſery, the Peopl me 
would venture their lives to defend. So profound do 
ly are they bewitched, ſo effectually bound u * 
blinded by ungodly Sorcerers, ſpiritual Fortun ; 7% 
tellers, whom they hug and enrich for cheating al 
enſlaving them. When once their faculties a We 
thus darkened or dead, it is not ſurprizing ti - : 
they fiercely reject all relief and illumination, ti * 


following the impulſe or nod of their powerful f 
ducers, they are ready to fight in defence of the 
blindneſs and chains, ready to ſacrifice and butcht 

all who would enlighten and releaſe them. 
Can there be a greater inſtance of the pow 
and miſchief of deluſion, a greater warning to gra 
| agaw 
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wainſt it? Superſtition is apt to creep in and gain 
force, even without the aid of art: But when art, 
and induſtry, and intereſt combine to promote and 
increaſe the infirmities of Nature ; when all helps, 
all tricks, all terrors are applied and exerted to 
miſlead, frighten and deceive ; nay, when power, 
and penalties, and puniſhments, might and magi- 
tracy, rods and axes, combine in the cauſe of de- 
uon and deluders; when all inquiry is forbid, all 
inquirers executed and damned; what can enſue 
but thick ignorance and barbarity, the triumphs of 
fraud, the exile of common ſenſe? Can infatua- 
tion and hardneſs of heart go further, than to 're- 
joice in uſing a man cruelly, in torturing him till 
he is almoſt dead, and afterwards recovering hin 
on purpoſe to burn him alive, for an opinion per- 
haps very innocent, perhaps very juſt, by bimſelſ 
eſteemed ſacred, at worſt hurtful only to himſelt ? 
Yet at ſuch ſhocking acts of inhumanity there arc 
people, there are women and infants, and whole 
Nations that can rejoice, though in other inſtances 
not ungenerous nor cruel. They can forrow tor 
the juſt execution of a thief, or a murderer, and 
exult to ſee a conſcientious man thrown quick into 


the flames, for daring to be rational, for conſult- 


ing truth, or endeavouring to make himſelf accept- 
able to the Deity. 


De Deities are hungry, the Prieſts of Mexico 
were wont to cry in the ears of their Emperor. 


He took their word, and in ſubmiſſion to ſuch hol 


warning, butchered thirty thouſand of his Subjects 
in one year, to humour the Prieſts, and to feed the 
Idols. What elſe is the language of all men who 
prompt any Prince to ſhed blood and plague his 
dubjects in defence of Bigotry falſely called Reli- 
gion? For, Religion itſelf diſclaims hurting any 
man for any opinion. The Deity is angry, is the 
s £4 | {tile 
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ſtile of all pexſecutors ; and by the force of that ery 
more blood has been ſhed in Chriſtendom tha 1es upo 
ever was in Mexico, or by all the human fc; er, th. 
fices ſince the Creation. What elſe is perſecy Wh unde 
tion, but human ſacrifice ? What but deſtroying ſt enou 
men to pleaſe the God-head ? Montagne fue G 
with reaſon, * That the Savages do not ſo much oved h 
« offend him, in roaſting and eating the bodies d ſee hie 
their dead, as do they who torment and perk. d the I 
cute the living.” | ho one: 
| | tured 

The F 

Sect. V. The power of deluſion further il. WWhnmit « 
luſtrated. The dreadful wickedneſs and Salvat 
impieties committed under the name det to 
Religion, Religious cheats ſurpaſs al ﬀ®**'< 
others. 555 — 

a e ſame 

HEN the Reformation was gaining ground rity, 
VY in Sweden, by the ſecret countenance din f, 
that extraordinary Prince, Guſtavus Ericſon, the ads B. 
People enraged by the Clergy, made an infurrec: exec 
tion, and advanced towards Stockholm, with fur Who 1 
and menaces, The King ſent to the multitude, ced th 
conſiſting chiefly of Boors (for the more ſtupid the "© of 
men, the ſtronger their zeal) to know their de- eat the 
mands. In anſwer they inſiſted, to have all the [and * 
© Heretics burnt, and the bells reſtored again, e 
For it ſeems ſome of theſe ſacred utenſils had been the dr 
diſtodged. Here is an inſtance of a People's furiouly i! oft 
oppoſing the greateſt good that could befall them, iſ ® t 
the light of the Goſpel, and redemption from thei I . 
thraldom to Popery, nay, venturing a rebellion aul the m 
their lives to defeat that good, and to procure tit git to 
deſtruQion of their friends and neighbours for be- er 
ing wiſer than themſelves : Nor is it the only in- 0 alla 
ſtance,, The like bappened in many other Coui- brag 
| | tries * 


e the 
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es upon that ſame occaſion. To. ſhew, how- 


er, that the People are * of being mended 
d undeceived, when the Government is wiſe and: 


it ty, 
than 
fact. 


rſecu- 

— | enough to reſcue them from their deceivers z. 
I We Guſtavus having aboliſhed. Popery,, and: 
much owed himſelf an able and uprigitt Prince, lived 


ſee his Perſon and Government ſo well beloved, 
| the People ſo changed, that the ſame Nation. 
ho once took up arms againſt. him, would. have- 
ured their lives for him. 
The People generally mean good, when they 
mmit evil. The Swedes thought that there was 
) Salvation out of the Church of Rome; ſo their 
ets told them, nor would they or. dared they 
xlieve their Prieſts: And who would not be 
Pacious of the means of Salvation? They had 
e fame falſe aſſurance, upon the ſame holy au- 
rity, that Heretics were enemies to God. S0 


dies of 
perk 


er il 
S and 


ne al 
s all 


round , J 8 : . 
nee t in fighting againſt Heretics, they only fought: 
n, the 0d's Battles; in burning of Heretics, they did: 
ure. execute God's vengeance upon God's enemies. 


Who is it that would not obey, when he is con- 
ced that the Almighty commands? Hence the 
ver of Impoſtors who ſpeak, and govern, and 
eat the People in his name; and hence the fren- 
and wickedneſs. of the People when under the 
lence of ſuch Impoſtors.. Who will- be deterred 
the dread. of the block, or checked by the igno- 
y of the gallows,. when he conſiders: the gal- 
$ or the block as the means of martyrdom, and 
Way to glory? Have there not been men ho 


h fury 
titude, 
id the 
ir de- 
Al the 
again. 
d been 
rioully 


them, 


n thell : 
n de merit even of murder, the murder of Kings, 
re the ght to gain a place in Paradiſe, and immorta- 


amongſt men? Was not Jacques Clement, 
0 allaſſinated Henry the third of France, deem 
a Martyr ? And when his impious fraternity the 
us, had rouſed the bloody Bigot, to petpe- 
e the deteſtable deed, was be not ſaid to have 
1 been 


or be · 
] y in- 
Coutts 

tries 
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105 W:ezinſt wealth, yet were ever and inſatiably pur- 
{ung more; to encourage them with great reve- 
nußg es to perform functions which they performed 
10 ot, but left to others whom they hired for poor 
e. es; to perſecute truth, and fall proſtrate before 
fler al{hood ; to worſhip names and garments, com- 
son earth, common food, and common men, 
mY zith many more abſurdities alike diſgraceful to rea- 


on, alike pernicious to ſociety. Such is the ſove- 
eign force of deluſion, and ſuch was the charac- 
er of the Engliſh Nation, ſuch that of the Eng- 
ſh Clergy, in the days of the great Englith 
Mint, Thomas a Becket, and till the Reforma- 
ion, when the uſe of reaſon and conſcience was 
eſtored. | 
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ect. VI. The People not turbulent unleſs 
ſeduced or oppreſſed: ſlow to reſiſt Op- 
preſſors: ſometimes mild even in their 
juſt vengeance: brave in defence of their 
Liberties. 


T is owing to the arts and induſtry of ſeducers, 
that the People are ſometimes uneaſy and diſ- 
ontent under a good Government; for under ſuch 
Government they are naturally inclined to be quiet 
d ſubmiſſive, and it muſt be very ill uſage that 
ll tempt them to throw it off, when. they are not 
notoriouſly miſled. There were inſurrections 

panſt Guſtavus Ericſon, ſo there were againſt 
Veen Elizabeth, all animated by the ſame ſpirit, 
perſtition managed and enflamed by Prieſts. But 
hen a juſt Adminiſtration is once ſettled, and be- 
ime familiar to the People, and where no violent 
novations are attempted, they will not be apt to 
rb it, nor to wiſh ill to it, They are in truth 
I 6 LEES... 
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very ſlow to reſiſt, and often bear a thouſand hard. 


{hips before they return one. The Romans long 


ſuffered the encroachments, inſults and tyranny of iſ 


the laſt Farquin, before they drove him out, nor 
would they have done it ſo ſoon, but for the raps 
and tragical fate of Lucretia. The Dutch endure 
the Tyranny of Spain, till that Tyranny grew in- 
tolerable. When King Philip had wantonly vio. 
lated his folemn oath, deftroyed their ancient Li. 
berties and Laws, ſhed' their blood, acted like an 
| implacable enemy, and uſed them like dogs, it 
was high time to convince him that they were men, 
and would continue free men in ſpite of his wicked 
attempts to enflave them. They did ſo to ſome 
purpoſe, to their own immortal glory, and eſt: 
bliſhment in perfect independency, to his infinite 
los and laſting diſhonour. 

The People of Swiſſerland groaned long unde 
the heavy yoak of Auſtria, ſuſtained a courſe 0 
ſufferings and indignities too many and: too gret! 
for human patience : ſo inſolent and barbarous were 
their Governors, ſo tame and ſubmiſſive the g0- 
verned. At laſt they rouſed themſelves, or rathe 
their oppreſſive Governors rouſed them, ſo as not 
to be quelled. Yet they carried their vengeance 


no further than was barely neceſſary for their jutur 


fecurity. They ſpilt little or none of the blooi 
of their Tyrants and Taſkmakers, the Rulers iron 
Auſtria, whs had fo freely ſpilled theirs. Tot) 
only conducted theſe lawleſs ſpoilers to the borde 
of the Country, and there diſmiſſed them in ſattty 
under an oath never more to return into their te 
ritories. What could be more flow to reſiſt, wii 
more meek in their reſiſtance, than that brave and 
abuſed People? They were indeed ſe brave, and 
had been fo abuſed, as to reſolve never more 
ſubmit to the Imperial Power. "Thenceforth wy 


4 
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aſſerted their native freedom, and alforted it with. 
amazing valour. With handfuls of men they over- 
threw mighty hoſts, and could never be conquered 
by all the neighbouring Powers. Their exploits 


againſt the Imperial Armies, againſt thoſe of Lewis 


the eleventh, then Dauphin, againſt Charles the 


| bold, Duke of Burgundy, are ſcarce credible. 


Three hundred and fifty Swiſs routed at one time 
right thouſand Auſtrians, ſome ſay ſixteen thou- 
ſand, An hundred and thirteen vanquiſhed the 
Arch-duke Leopold's Army of twenty thouſand, 
and killed a great number; an hundred and ſixteen 
beat another. Army of near twenty thouſand, and: 
flew him. | | « 

It was no ſmall provocation, no caſual miſtakes, 
or random ſallies of paſſion in their Rulers, that 
drove the Dutch and the Swiſs to expell theirs. 
No; the oppreſſion, the Acts of violence were ge- 
neral, conſtant, dekberate and increaſing. For 
ſuch is the nature of men, eſpecially of men in 
power, that they will rather commit two errors 
than retract one; as Lord Clarendon juſtly ob- 
ſerves, Sometimes they will commit a ſecond, to 
ſhew that they are not aſhamed of the firſt, but re- 
plyed to defy reſentment, to declare their con- 
tempt of the People, and how much they are 
above fear and amendment. Some of them have 
delighted to heighten cruelty by mirth and deriſion, 
ike him in Switſerland, who having long inſulted 
and abuſed the poor People, and ſtill thinking their 
krvitude imperfect, ſet up his Cap in the market- 
place, and obliged all that paſſed by to pay it re- 
rerence ; nay, to puniſh one for failing in duty to- 
that Cap, he cauſed him to place an Apple upon 
bis fon's head, and at ſuch a diſtance cleave it 
with an Arrow. Was there not cauſe, was it not 
lich time to exterminate ſuch inſtruments of cru- 


ey? 
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DISCOURSE X 
"7 The ſame Subject continued, 


Set. I. The infatuation of Men in power: 
they are much apter to oppreſs, than the 
People to rebel. People oppreſſed rejoice 
in public misfortunes. In diſputes be. 
tween Magiſtrates and People, the for- 
mer generally to blame. 


FT T is a miſerable infatuation of Men in power, 
I to puſh that power and the People's patience as 
far as either will go, and leave no room for a 
retreat, Thoſe of this ſpirit finding the People 
tame and patient to a certain degree, conclude that 
they will or mult be ſo to every and the utmoſt de- 
ree, and ſo never think of taking off their heayy 
hands, till the People, grown deſperate, throw off 
them and their power, and having found no mercy, 
may be tempted to ſhew none. Promiſes of 
amendment will then be too late. They will not 
truſt to the faith and good uſage of one, who had 
dealt faithleſsly and barbarouſly with them, even 
before they had exaſperated him by oppoſition. His 
remorſe and promiſes, however ſincere, will be 
thought falſe and enſnaring; and even of his good 
actions unkind conſtructions will be made 3. 
Under an evil Adminiſtration, os one ſuſpedted 
and hated (a misfortune that ſeldom comes without 
cauſe) People will rejoice in the public diſtreſs, fu 


Ane oriacive.: fou bene fav male fakts pe 
munt. | 


fer 
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fer themſelves to be invaded, ſubmit to be van- 
quiſhed, bear national diſhonour and private loſs, 
rather than aſſiſt their Governor to. prevent it. 
Thus the Romans behaved under the Decemvirate. 
That People of all others the moſt brave, of all 
others the moſt ſignal for public ſpirit, refuſed to 
fight, and bore a defeat; becauſe rather than not 
be revenged upon that uſurped Magiſtracy, they 
choſe that the public enemy fhould execute that re- 
venge, and to obtain it, ventured the worſt that 
could befal themſelves and their Country, Under 
Tiberius, people received with joy any news of 
revolts and invaſions. In the year 1639, the Eng- 
liſh Nation was pleaſed that the Scots had ſeized 
the four northern Counties ; and in the Reign of 
Charles the fecond his Subjects hated the French, 
becauſe the King loved them, as a Droll pleaſantly 
told him, when he was wondering what might be 
the reaſon, | 

The People are ſometimes long patient under 
unjuſt uſage, where it is not altogether violent and 
ſevere. The Romans under the uſurpation of the 
Decemvirate, continued peaceable whilſt the exer- 
ciſe of that power was tolerable; nay, they ſuf- 
fered many efforts of Tyranny, oppreſſive enormi- 
ties, murder, arbitrary impriſonment, lawleſs de- 
crees, and Juſt paſling for Law, before they had 
recourſe to reſiſtance and ſelf-defence, At laſt they 
rouſed themſelves, driven to outrage by outrageous 
oppreſſion, This their proud Oppreſſors might 
have foreſeen, had not power and pride made them 
altogether blind, Appius Claudius the chief of 
them, had hardened his ſpirit againſt all reaſon and 
tendernefs : So ſtrangely was he intoxicated with 
the poſſeſſion of his enormous power. Vet with all 


| their provocation, they hurt no man's perſon. The 


a fuſt threatened high, and ſufficient Cauſe they 


had 
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had: But by a few reaſonable words they were ſoon 
foftened, upon aſlyrance of ſeeing the uſurpation 
aboliſhed. Theſe Uſurpers were like moſt others: 
They had their authority from the Law, would 
keep it againſt Law, and ſtretch it beyond Lay, 
I could mention a Commonwealth, in which the 
People have ſeen themſelves for many years, daily 
diveſted of their rights, and inſtead of chuſing their 
Magiſtrates themſelves, according to the very fun- 
damentals of their Conſtitution, ſee their Magi- 
ſtrates chuſe one another, their Government chang- 
ed, and an Ariſtocracy grown out of a popular Go- 
vernment. This public abuſe, corruption and 
breach of Truſt, the People ſee, complain of it 
indeed, but bear it. Their patience too may 
have a period : I wiſh that they may never be 
prompted to ſeek a violent remedy, ſuch as may 
ſhake or overturn their State, | 
Governors are apt to cenſure the People as reſt- 
leſs and unruly, the People their Magiſtrates as 
unjuſt and oppreflive. It is generally very eaſy to 
decide who are molt to be cenſured. There are 
many Countries where arbitrary oppreſſions are felt 
every day, yet not one inſurrection or rebellion 
known 1n -an age. Power 1s an incroaching thing, 
and ſeldom fails to take more than is given. Men 
in limited authority are apt to covet more, and 
when they have gained more, to take all. The 
People, who aim chiefly at protection and ſecurity, 
are content to keep what they have, nor ſeek to in- 
terfere in matters of Power, till Power has at- 
tempted to rob them of liberty and right: When 
theſe are ſeized by thoſe who are bound to defend 
them, are the People to blame for expreſſing re- 
fentment, and ſeeking redreſs ? It is but the natu- 
ral Law of ſelf-preſervation, a Law that prevails 


even amongſt Brutes ; and is the effect of Reaſon 
| Ea 


les to 
hich t 
onably 
bat Aj 
ſurper 
ance, 
eople, 
limſelf 
limfelf 
e. ( 
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13 well as of Paſſion. In the firſt ſallies of their 
wrath, they ſometimes diſcharge it violently and 
hed blood, and when juſtice is denied, ſeek re- 
dreſs from force: but their wrath laſts not, and 


when they once have recovered their uſurped rights, 
they even ſpare the Uſurpers. 


Seft. II. The gentleneſs of the People in 
their purſuit of Juſtice againſt oppreſſive 
Magiſtrates. How readily men who have 
oppreſſed the Law, ſeek the protection of 
the Laws. The People not revengeful: 
they ſhew mercy where they have found 
none. . 

EMARK ABLE was the modeſty and in- 

nocence of the Roman People, after all the 
violent oppreſſions of the Decemviri. Even tt 

rom the Camp marched peaceably through the Ci- 

7 under their arms, and when they might have 

fallen upon their domeſtic enemies, the ten inſo- 


ent Tyrants, and deſtroyed them at once, they 


preſerved their temper and civil behaviour, hurt no 
man's perſon, no man's houſe or fortune. They 
only deſired to be reinſtated in their ancient Liber- 
ies, and left thoſe who had uſurped their Liber- 
les to the chaſtiſement of the Law, an indulgence 

hich they who had deſtroyed Law could not rea- 
onably have claimed. It is indeed remarkable, 
bat Appius Claudius, the Ringleader of theſe 

lurpers, and the maſt obnoxious to popular ven- 
ance, he who had aboliſhed all appeals to the 


ople, appealed to them himſelf when he ſaw 


limſelf reduced to the condition of a Subject; ſaw 
umſelf impleaded for his enormities and lawleſs 
e. Could there be a more mortifying declara- 

| tion 
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tion of a man's own guilt ? He who had deftrow 
all the privileges of the People, had the confidend 
to implore the People's protection. As a ft 
Roman Citizen he claimed and prayed an exeny 
tion from bonds, after he had imperiouſly ber 
the free citizens of Rome of that juſt immunity, 

The Story is beautifully recounted in the thi 
book of Livy. Appius has had his fellows in oth 
countries, men who would not ſubmit to the ( 


made | 
and fo 
a1kec 
any pi 
life, h. 
Athen 
luring 
alter tl 
prompt! 


eiſion of Law when they thought themſelves abi et hin 
Law; and afterwards, upon the abatement of thi _ 
emſe 


pride, were glad to feek its protection; men yh 


promoted arbitrary impriſonments without allow they W 
legal relief from the Tribunals of Juſtice, thy" 2 
claimed that relief when they came to be imm they 7 

rom ſe 


ſoned. Such men * equal juſtice, not wh 


other People want it, but when they want it then pf enfl: 
ſelves. Surely if any man ought to be denied i f os 
021 { 


benefit of juſtice, it is he who will do none: 


conſideration which was urged againſt Appius“. e abc 
I believe that upon reſearch, it will be gen 4 
E 


rally found, that the People have uſed their Kut 


with much more tenderneſs than their Rulers hen of 


uſed them; that mercileſs Uſurpers have fa xy th 
mercy, and barbarous Tyrants, when depole = 0 
3 a 


have not been treated barbarouſſy. That mig 
man of blood, Sylla, he who had wantonly 
ſacred thouſands, uſurped the Governmeit 
Rome, filled its ſtreets with carcaſſes, as wel 
all Italy with murder and lamentation, a mon 
of cruelty, an enemy to his country and all nt 
lived in ſafety after he had reſigned his power, . 
in the midſt of Rome, a City which he had ul 
ed, oppreſſed, and cauſed ſo often to bleed i 
mourn : He who by ſo many violent deaths | 


ore g 
dchah | 
ere as 
ough 


erle 8 


VUnum Appium Claudium & legum experten 
civilis & humani fœderis eſſe. 
; | ' DA 
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eftroMmade his Country thin, died in peace. So gentle 
nßder nd forgiving were the Romans, that though he 
raked daily and publicly amongſt them without 
even Wy precaution, they made no attempt upon his 
y bene, however hateful and guilty. Doubtleſs the 


thenians might have ſlain their Tyrant Piſiſtratus, 


unity. 

* 3 luring ſo many years as he lived privately in exile 
in otter they had expelled him, if their vengeance had 
the prompted them: They ſuffered him to live in quiet, 
eg abet him live to enſlave them again. Towards Dio- 
+ of e yſus the younger, the Syracuſians manifeſted 
zen A emſelves equally mild and unrevengeful. When 
allow were releaſed from that filthy Tyrant, ſaw 
de, im a neceſſitous vagabond, reduced to teach boys, 
_— / offered not to diſturb him, ſo far were they 
ot wi om ſeeking his life, but left him an opportunity 
it ten yt enſlaving them once more. Nay, to an Aunt 


f his, ſiſter to the Tyrant his Father, they always 
jad the reſpect due to a lawful Princeſs, even after 
e abolition of Tyranny, ſupported her in prince- 


>nied f 
none: 


jus“. 

* ” j fort, and buried her magnificently. 
ir Ru The Romans however they regretted the uſurpa- 
lers ul on of Cæſar, regretted his e. more. Ale had 
ve fon one them the higheſt evil that Man could do, 
deb nd they grieved for his loſs. The People of Iſpa- 
it men upon the late Revolution in Perſia, ſhewed 
nl ore grief for the misfortunes of their Emperor 


ſchah Huſſein than for their own, though theirs 
ere as great as could befall human nature; and 
ns from his evil Adminiftration, all their num- 
res calamities lowed, firſt all their long pillage 
ud oppreſſion, next war, invaders, and Jeſola- 


nment 
8 well 
3 mon 
all me 


wer, 1- rp | 

1ad ui n then famine and a fiege, laſtly, their ſub- 
bleed 1 tion to the will and ſword of a foreign. enemy, 
eaths | ſerce, jealous and ſanguinary. Vet their chief 


en was for their old Emperor, the author and 
perten liter of all their ſore afflictions, when they ſaw 
i | 4 IF - 5 OK him 
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1 
him about to reſign a crown which he was em; 1 
worthy to wear. q thei 
| d unge 
Sect. III. The People not hard to be Me 
verned, nor unconſtant, nor ungrateſiſi de gr 
at leaſt not ſo often as they are accuſed, Nude th 
; urmur 
AM inclinable to think it ſo far from he lead 0 
1 true, that the People are hard to be govem II. 
that J am afraid the very contrary will prove tui Such 
namely, that they are too eaſily to be oppreſſeſ not v 
Neither is this to their praiſe. Is it not ſuffcie i glarin 
for the character of any Nation, ſufficient for ti Meal 
duty and glory, to ſubmit quietly to juſt and Mee, v 
mane, to equal and certain Laws, to which the ce, a 
Governors themſelves ſubmit ? Surely, yes. I Woteic 
not infamy rather than —_— for People to yidhcever 
tamely to the wanton will of Uſurpers and Trl no! 
tors, whoſe duty it is to protect them, whoſe pradiq ad of 
it is to rob them; who will ſubmit to no LawWſtion 
who execute cruelty inſtead of Juſtice, oppreliſMakes a 
men againſt. Law, or act Jawleſly under the nan te g. 
of Law? What elſe can it be? Here therefore ¶ preſu 
the difference between Freemen, who obey righteouſhd the 
Laws, and Slaves, who muſt obey the worlt as the 
any. | | bborn 
I know not in the world very many Govem em fo: 
ments that do not make a ſhift, and ſome of the ent, 


uſe not very good ſhifts, to ſupply themſelves wi 
as much power as they well want, and as mud 
revenue as the People can ſpare. Nor do the Fe 
ple uſually refuſe or envy them a competent port 
of either, nor even ſome exceſſes and extravagand 
in both. But when nothing will ſuffice leſs than 
Power to deſtroy as well as to protect, notlin 
leſs than beggaring the Subjects inſtead of taxi 


them 
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35 neuem; when the Laws are annulled or deſpiſed, 
| their birthright ſeized ; are they unconſtant 
4 ungovernable, becauſe they feel wrong, and 
K right? Who can be eaſy under diſtreſs, or 
ankful for barbarous uſage? When men are | 
de great in order to do great good, thoſe who | 
ale them ſo, and for whole ſake they are fo, will 
urmur, if they are diſappointed, eſpecially when 


be 2 
rrately 


uſed. 


m bei end of great good, they are repaid with great 
Overne l. | 

ve tu such as become enemies to their benefactors 
ppreſſedMWnnot wonder if their benefactors reſent ingratitude 


ſufficie 
| for the 
and h 
ich th 
8. Is 
e to yiel 


glaring, and fo faithleſs a return. Violence, 
cially violence from men who owe us good 
zoe, will ſooner or later be returned with vio- 
ce, and ought to be, Not mere power, but | 
vtetion is entitled to duty and gratitude, and i 
oever fets up for governing without protecting, 


1d Tat not be ſurprized to meet with deteſtation in- 1 
e praciq ad of affection, contempt inſtead of honour, op- | 
no LawWlition inſtead of ſubmiſſion. Good Government 


 opprel 
he nat 
refore | 
righteol 
vorſt an 


kes a good People; nor will the good complain 
the good. Where the People are bad, it will 
preſumed that their Rulers have made them ſo: 
d then who has moſt reaſon to complain? Per- | 
ps the People are accounted bad for adhering | 
bbornly to their Liberty and Laws: To rail at | 
em for this, is to make them a high compli- | 


Gove 
e of then 


nt, and a ſevere contumely upon their Go- 


Ives wiliWmors ; namely, that they would be Oppreſſors, 

as mult their People are too virtuous and brave to let 

> the Problem, N [| 
nt port The State of Genoa had recourſe to the French | 
ravagancng tor protection, againſt her Enemies. No, | 
eſs than lad the King; the Devil may have tft People [| 
 nothilWor me, they are only fit for ſuch a Governor.” [| 
of tau peech which lyas been repeated as a Satire upon [| 


then Wn ever ſunce, yet Was really a very great Praiſes, 


whatever [| 
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whatever he intended. He had once before u. 
dertaken their Protection, and ſent them Troop, 
who indeed relieved them from the former enemy, 
but proved a worſe. To repay themſelves for fa. 
ing the Republic, they wanted to deſtroy it; ty 
enſlave it, becauſe they had delivered it from 4. 
very. For ſuch heinous Treachery and Tyranny 
the People drove them out, and provoked that 
Prince by preſerving themſelves. For this he gate 
them to the Devil as a proper inſtrument to re. 
venge his quarrel. What would he have had df 
them ? to have been thankful for changing thei 
condition without making it better? to have grown 
preſently eaſy, becauſe they had changed their Op- 
preſſors, but were ſtill oppreſſed ? to have kiſſel 
the Iron rod, only 
as heavy as the old, and been humbly ſatis 
with whips and racks, chains and rapine, beg. 

and death? Could they take cruelty to be mer: 
cy? Could they reverence the blackeſt treache- 
ry, and ſubmit tamely to ſervitude from thoſe 
whom they employed and paid to aboliſh it ? Did 
they belong to the Devil for refuſing to ſacrifice 
their Freedom and Property, their Families, Lives 
and Every human happineſs, to the luſts and ſpol 
_ of enemies, or to ſuch as were worſe than enemies, 
faithleſs friends ? 


Sect. IV. The People falſly charged vid 
Fickleneſs, and Ingratitude, and Rebel 
lion in reſiſting Oppreſſors and Tyrant 
All Tyrants, all who aſſume lawleſs rule, 
are Rebels, and the greateſt. 


US T ſuch cauſe of anger had King James 4 
the People of England, &c. of whom he vs 


wont to make the ſame complaint, that they ts 
[> | 1 fickle 


for that it was new, though] 


fickle. 
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Conſtitution? were they-changeable in not ſubmit. 


the U ſurpation of thoſe who owed them all orati 
tude? Were they Rebels in maintaining the lan 
: againſt ſuch as were open Rebels to Law, an 
inſolently profeſſed to be above Law, though veſte 
power? People that will not be oppreſſed, will a. 
ways be reckoned ungovernable by men who ar, 
or who would be Oppreſſors, and enemies to 0. 
inſolent to mention the inſolence of thoſe who 


4pirit, to diſtinguiſh between public right and 


be irreſiſtible, but the worſt and the abuſe of the 


the Laws of his 


Violence and Rebellion. Tyrants, therefore, av 
4awleſs Oppreſſors are the higheſt and moſt cor 
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Were the People fickle fox adhering to their dt 


ing to a change, an, avowed and violent change of dect 
their ancient Government? Were they ungovern- th 
able, becauſe they rejected miſgovernment? yy. fel 
grateful for defending their Lives and Eſtates againf tn 


with power to protect Law, the only juſt end of 


preſſion will be ſtiled enemies of Government, | 


will be ſeditious to blame the exceſſes of Poyer, 
reaſor 


condi 
it ſo 
have | 
willin 
home 
molt 
at lea. 
eſpeci 
Thus 


abuſe Power; it will be the ſign of a turbulent 


wrong, between Government and Tyranny, n 
will it be enough to own all good Government to 


beſt muſt be likewiſe irreſiſtib'e : To complain f 
Tyranny, will be Faction; to throw it off, Re 
bellion. They who oppreſs are the firſt and great 
eſt Rebels; and for the oppreſſed to turn upa 
them, is but to reſiſt Rebellion, is but to do a ju 
and a natural action. Whoever violates the Law 
of reaſon, _ and nature, - whoever violats 

ountry, whatever ſtation or nan 
he bear, is a Rebel, ſubject to the Laws againlt 


ſummate Rebels in the world, capital 'T'raitors d 
God and Man, and puniſhable by all the Lav 
of God and of Reaſon. = 


bell 
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Se, V. People who are ſlaves love not 


their Prince ſo affectionately, nor can de- 
fend him ſo bravely, as thoſe who are 
1 ; | 


E AK and poor is that loyalty which re- 
ſults only from force and fear, nor can it 


aſt longer than does the flaviſn paſſion which 


creates it, but goes with it, as is comes with it. 
Whenever the dread is gone, ſo is the loyalty, or 
follows him who cauſes ſuperior dread, From a 
People that are ſlaves, no Prince can expect ſteady 
duty and adherence, Let who will maſter them, 
they can be but ſlaves, and therefore have ſmall 
reaſon to oppoſe one who cannot well make their 


condition worſe, or to abide by him who has made 


it ſo bad, and would not make it better. Nor 
have they ſpirit to defend him, though 'they were 


viling. They are in the field what they are at 


home, puſilanimous, -abje&t, cowardly. Hence 
molt of the great Monarchies have been overturned, 


at leaſt always beaten, almoſt as ſoon as attacked, | 
| clpecially when by Freemen the attack was made. 


Thus Darius fell before the Greeks, who in all 
encounters, and with few men againſt multitudes, 
had been long accuſtomed to vanquiſh the Great 


| King, and at laſt ſeized his many Kingdoms, as 


long before they would have done, but for their 
own domeſtie jealouſies and ſtrife. Thus too An- 
tochus fell before the Romans, and thus Tigranes. 
Lucullus faid well, that © the Lion never counts 
the number of the Sheep,” when he, who led 
but fourteen thouſand men, little more than two 
egions, was told what myriads he had to en- 
wunter. It was indeed an encounter between Lions 
and Sheep, nor found his men ſo much occaſion 

re. K for 
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for fighting as for laughing, to ſee ſuch a vaſt ht 
frightened and flying before a handful of men, Wl 
From the little free State of the Samnites, the Bo- Sec 
mans found more danger and oppoſition than fran t 
all the abſolute Princes in the world. Such is the b 
mighty difference between the ſpirit of Freemen 
and of Slaves, between men who live and fight for 
themſelves, and men who breathe and act at the 
mere mercy of another. | | 
In the Faſt the ſervitude of the People is as blind 
and complete, as Tyranny, and Art, and Super 
ſtitidn can, make it. Does this Slavery in the Peo- 
ple, Slavery the moſt ſtupid and abject, ſecure the 
Prince, and fortify his "Throne ? So far otherwiſe, 
that the Eaftern ings, they who are ſuch ab- 
Jute Maſters of the lives and fortunes of their Sub- 
jects, are thence the more unſafe, and thence their 
Thrones the more unſtable and wavering. The 
higher he is, the more violent and probable is hy 
fall. The People indeed profeſs to adore him: 
Yes, becauſe they are forced ; or whether they do 
it through fear or ſuperſtition, their adoration i 
not accompanied with perſonal love; and tie 
nearer he approaches to a God, the leſs affedion 
he has from men. Where the diſtance is ſo val, 
there can be no intercourſe of mutual kindneſs, not 
can ought which cauſes only awe and terror, eie 
cauſe love and tenderneſs. He who would gin 
his People's hearts, muſt not ſet himſelf too high 
nor them too low, Between perſons who woll 
con: inue cordial friends ſome equality muſt be pt 
ſerved, whether they be private men, or Ky 
and People. e | 
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Sect. VI. The weak and precarious condi- 
Re- tion of the greateſt Prince, who is not 
oh beloved by his People. No Tyrant can 
emen be, and why. | | 


ht for | 3 

EOPLE who poſſeſs no certain property, 
15 T nor eftabliſhment in their Country, are un- 
bling der no tye to their Country, nor holden: by any 


Supe I obligation to their Prince. So that, as la Lou- 
e Pee. biere obferves in his hiſtorical relation of Siam, 
re the ſince they muſt bear the ſame yoke under any 
erwil, WI Prince whatſoever, and ſince it is impoſſible to 
abſo- bear a heavier, they never concern themſelves 
ir Sub- about the fortune of their Prince. He ſays, expe- 
ce their Wl rience ſhews that upon the leaſt trouble or attempt, 
Ide hey let the Crown go quietly to him, whoever 
- is n be be, that has moſt force or moſt policy. A 
e him: Siameſe will readily die to diſcharge private hate, 
they do © be releaſed from a wretched life, or to eſcape a 
ation 5 cruel Death: but to die for their Prince and Coun- 
and tie ©, is a virtue unknown there. They want the 
FMecion ll motives which animate free men: they have no 
liberty, no certain property, conſequently no at- 
tachment to their native ſoil. Infomuch that thoſe 
or, eval of them who are taken captives by the King of 
Pegu, will reſide peaceably in that Country, at a 

mall diſtance from their own frontiers. They 
o wol bon forget their native abodes, where they knew 
& be pe nought but ſervitude, and bear the preſent becauſe 
oy e worte than the paſt. The Natives of Pegu 
too, when carried into Siam, ſhew the fame in- 
difference to return home, and for the ſame reaſon. 
The Kings of the Eaſt, ſays he, are regarded as 
the adoptive Sons of Heaven, their ſouls believed 
lo be celeſtial, in virtue as much tranſcending other 
KR 2 ſouls, 
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ſouls, as their royal lot appears happier than tha 
of the reſt of men. Yet if one of their Subjech 
revolt, the People begin preſently to doubt which 
of the two ſouls is moſt valuable, that of the lay. 
ful Prince, or that of. the rebellious Subject, and 
whether the heavenly adoption be, not paſſed 


from the King to the Subject. Their Hiſto MW > 
ries are full of ſuch examples. He likewiſe quote bim 
Father Martinius, who ſays that the Chineſe ze this 
often perſuaded, that in changing their Sovereign ext 
they follow the will of Heaven, and have ſome- ns 
times preferred a common Robber to the reigning freq] 
Prince. eat set 

But beſides, ſays he, that ſuch deſpotic aue. 51 
rity is almoſt deſtitute of defence, the exerciſe of it WM = 


centering altogether in the Prince, is weak fo met 
want of ſpreading and communication. Whoever bers 
would diſpoſſeſs the Prince, has little more to do 

than to take upon him the ſpirit and perſon. of ; 22 
Prince; becauſe all the authority being confined to — 


one, and exerted but by one, is preſently tran 0 ſu} 
ferred, for want of many employed and intereſted ar. 


to preſerve it; and there is none but the Prince end 
concerned or able to. defend the Prince. He add, Ml , 
that it appears, that in the ancient rebellions in Holing 
China, whoever ſeized the royal Seal, preſently 
rendered himſelf maſter of all; far the People a 

ways obeyed orders where- ever the Seal appeared 
without enquiring in whoſe hands it Was. Such 

too is the jealouſy and care with which the King 
of Siam keeps his, which he truſts with no mat 
as to make it credible, that the obedience of tit 
People there alſo follows the Seal. So that tit 
chief danger of theſe Princes ariſes from thing 
whence they hope their chief ſecurity, whether l 
be from a great Army, or a Seal: Whoele 


gains theſe, 1s preſently King. "The ſame is tw 
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of a great Treaſure, the laſt reſource in arbitrary 
Governments. 
continual ſtate of ruin and poverty, and being con- 
ſtantly drained, cannot furniſh 2 ſudden ſupply 
upon ſudden exigency. The Prince therefore 
muſt truſt to what he has; and that likewiſe be- 
ing liable to be ſeized, may be turned _ 
him, may ſerve: to exalt the Uſurper. Upon 
this la Loubiere remarks juſtly, that beſides the 
exhauſting and ſpoiling of the People, by draw- 
ing from them great ſums to fill his treaſure, it 
frequently helps forward the ruin of him who has 
gathered it, and as it was collected to preſerve 
him, it is employed and diſſipated to undo him. 
This is the ſubſtance of what that Author ſays in 


the latter part of the fourteenth Chapter, Part the 
third, - | 


So much does a Price gain by boundleſs power 
by enſlaving his People, and having an intereſt an 
purſe different from. theirs, They have no ability 
to ſupport him. nor any reaſon: They have no 
money to give him, becauſe he has taken all, or 
too much ; they have nothing of their own to de- 
fend, and why ſhould they defend him, ſince by 


bling him, they loſe nothing: N 


DIS: 


The People there are under a 
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DISCOURSE XL. 
Of NOBIILITV. 


ect. I. The political cauſe of Nobility, 
They are readily reſpected by the People: 
apt to oppreſs. Nobility without Virtue, 
what. The Spirit of Nobility, what it 
ought to be. bis 


FTER fo much faid about the People, it 
A may not be improper to add ſomething 
concerning the Nobility. As by the Peo- 
ple I mean not the idle and indigent rabble, under WI lo 
which name the People are often underſtood an the! 
traduced, but all who have property, without the niſhi 
privileges of Nobility; ſo by the latter I mea cont 
ſuch as are poſſeſſed of privileges denied to the WI 10rs 
None. . | | 


In a State no man ought to riſe above the, ref 1 
without giving the reſt ſome equivalent for ſuch WI thei 
ſuperiority; and for all public diſtinction there I and 


ought to be ſome public merit. As it is wiſe in: ple 
Prince or a State to employ men of virtue and ca- duc 
pacity, it is but juſt to reward them. This ws Me 
the natural riſe of the Roman Senators, choſen for ther 


their ability and experience to direct the State, and oth 
dlignified with the title of Conſcript Fathers, as were ll $00 
their deſcendents by that of Patricians. Ther on 


duty aroſe from their dignity, and their dignity re- tot 
compenſed their duty. Thus they merited the! It 1 

re-eminence and popular eſtimation ; nor did tit een 
Peoy e ever fail in reverence to them, until the) bil 


failed the 
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failed in their reſpect to the People, and hardly 
then, So natural it is for power to encroach, and 


ſo much- apter are men in authority to depart 


from moderation, than the People from ſubjection. 
As property begets power, ſo does power property : 
The Senators, they who ſwayed the State, en- 
groſſed the riches of the State, The People were 
door, and kept poor by the Nobility, who op- 
preſſed them by exceſſive uſury, and when they 
could not ſatisfy the debt, ſeized their perſons, 
and kept them in bonds. The violence was too 
great, the uſage too ignominious to be always borne 
by a free and bold People, who therefore in their 
own defence forced the Nobility to allow them 
Magiſtrates and Protectors of their own. Thus 
began the popular Tribunes, Officers who fre- 


youre mortified the Nobility, taught the People 


aſpire in their turn, and to aſſert a right to all 
the higheſt Honours, 
niſhment of Patrician Pride. The People were 
content to be governed ; but when their Gover- 
nors inſulted and oppreſſed them, they aſſumed a 
ſhare im governing themſelves... | 

The Foote are the materials of Government, 
their protection its end, nor can it have any other; 
and that Government is a Monſter where the Peo- 
ple have no ſhare, ſuch a Monſter as nature pro- 
duces not, a Head unconcerned for the -Body and 
Members, and, inſtead of nouriſhing, devouring 
them, In Society no man ſhould be higher thaw 
others, but for the good of others; when that 
good is not obtained, when he conſiders himſelf 
only for himſelf, and purſues his own advantage 
to the hurt of others, his elevation is prepoſterous ; 
it is againſt juſtice and nature, and better he deſ- 
cend than all men ſink, Nature produces no No- 
ulity, nor do the greateſt when they. come into 
the world, ſurpaſs. che meaneſt in features, com- 
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This was the effect and pu- 
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plexian or ſtrength. The difference is created by Mil 11ways 1 
civil eftablifkment, which confers Nobility for po. Wl accident 
litical ends, but cannot convey a great ſoul with 2 . heart ha 
great name, any more than ſtature or ſtrengtl. | 
It would be well, if, when the beſt men are thus | 
raiſed, their deſcendents would continue to reſem. Sect. II 
ble them. When they do not, their degeneracy Cour 


is a fcandal to themſelves as well as injurious to ougb 
the Public, and thence the more ſcandalous. For | 
being elated none of them have any cauſe, ſince it M 
is incumbent upon them to ſurpaſs others in Virtue | mr 
as well as in Title. | ſoweſt o 
Nevility without Virtue is but exalted infamy, nere ne 
and the fevereſt thing you can ſay of a great man, vicious 
is to call him mean; and mean he is if he do the baſe 
mean things, let his name be ever ſo founding; WW worthy 


nay, he is mean when. his behaviour is not great, 
'The abſence of good qualities is abundant reproach; 
but where he has many evil and none good, he be- 
comes a diſgrace to his Country, ought to be the 
icorn of his order, and conſigned to the rabble, ay 
he is already one of them in maſquerade, Ha 
ſpirit ought to be noble like his name, full of | 
private benevolence, full of public zeal, abhorring 
corruption, deſpiſing little perfonal advantages, do- 
ing juſtice to every man, ſeeking the good of all: 
men; his example illuſtrious as his title, above 
falſhood, above lucre. It is thus he deſerves ſu- 
periority and praiſe, and were he not noble, ha 
a claim to be fo. He honours a great ſtation more 
than a great ſtation can him. Greatneſs of ſoul 
is above the gift of man; a Crown cannot con- 
vey it, but only diſtinguiſh it, and does honour to 
itſelf by honour ſo beſtowed. Littte to be valued 
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is that reverence which is paid only to title and 
rank; nor will a wiſe man much regard that re- Count 
ſpect which would be paid to his footman, were Forth) 
his footman in the ſame ſtation. True eſteem | 


for he 


always: 
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by :tways perſonal. What men pay to fortune and 
po- :ccidents, is only flattery or faſhion, and in it the 
h'2 beart has no ſhare. | 


m. Sec. II. The Duty of a Nobleman to his 
acy Country. In Virtue and public Spirit he 


* ought to ſurpaſs others. | 

or | CY 

e it MAN of great title with a little and evil 
tue mind, is worſe and more deſpicable than the 


ſoweſt of the vulgar, who are often bad through 
„nere neceſſity and ignorance, as well as through a 
an, vicious education. 1 poverty cannot excuſe 
do the baſe actions of a man of rank. He who has a 


$3 WT vorthy mind, will not act poorly even in poverty; 
AM, he will conſider his Duty and Honour preferably to 
h; WMH his wants, and bear calamity rather than reproach. . 


de. All noblemen ſhould be the ornaments of Society, 
he Wi ole Society cannot efteem them, nor ought ; for 
4 WF their integrity is of great concernment to the Pub- 
lie; According to the meaſure of their Virtue or 
of Corruption, the State often thrives or decays, eſ- 
ng pecially where they have a large ſhare in making 
. the Laws, and in directing the Adminiſtration. It 
a but common honeſty to be juſt to their Country, 
to conſult and promote its intereſt; it is no more 
u- than the duty which all men owe it; and upon 
' public men, men of eminence and title, this duty 
„ more particularhy., incumbent: They are of moſt 
conſideration, they are better qualified (it is to 
u Wh tbcir irreparable ſhame if they are not) and they 
ae already poſſeſſed of their. reward, by being 
el what they are. 
| Whoever is indifferent about the intereſt of his 


* Country, let his condition be ever ſo low, is un- 

1 Forthy to live in it, and it ought to drive him out; 
Eo for he who is not its friend, is its enemy. Though 
} | : K 5 _ he s 
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he may have no fortune, he has {till ſomething u ;cured 
luable to engage him; he has a life to loſe or t. My fo 
be protected, and by being protected by the Pu 5 jult, 
lic, he is bound, nay, he is paid to wiſh it vel ;enfve 
and to defend it. Beſides this, common human mainta 
ty, the intereſt, and diſtreſs, and preſervation oil bonour 
his acquaintance and neighbours, or relations, ar penero! 
powerful calls upon him to love and promote ti {;vereis 
good of the whole. He who has no public Vim ve? A 
can hardly be thought to bave any other ; ſing expreſs 
out of a complication of private virtues public vituꝗ ¶ conſide 
arifes, out of tenderneſs and -mercy, out of gene among! 
roſity and goodneſs of ſpirit, out of friendſhip ai nr bel 
juſtice, out of love for Liberty, and Right, above th 
bs, as likewiſe from an averſion to Intruſui or Cor 
and Violence, to Uſurpation and Servitude.. can loy 
A Paffion for the public Weal is the nobleWM (Count 
paſſion that can poſſeſs the heart of man, and he 
who has it not can have little elſe that is good 0 . 
laudable there. A benevolent heart intereſts mes Sect... 
even in the concerns of remote Nations, and | litie 
Revolutions which befell many ages ago. WII Che 
can read of free Nations falling into bondage, d 9 
Virtue depreſſed, of Villainy exalted, withou que 
ſympathy and commiſeration? Who, even at fi 
diſtance, or a thouſand ages hence, can behold tht 9 
divine Brutus periſhing in defence of the mo | 
righteous cauſe upon earth, behold the debauchalll rager. 
Anthony, the faithleſs Octavius, triumphing any tru 
the worſt, without being touched with indignatoq nours, 
touched with forrow? Or ſee, without emotion betray 
and heavineſs, theſe and the ſucceeding Tyra" lic fait} 
mowing down, with ſettled fury, whatever VE tionate 
good and glorious amongſt men? for pub 
If public Spirit be the duty of all men, the «WM pany p 
not only of the middle, but the loweſt order, ho van a; 
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much public Spirit is to be expected from the No 
bility, from them upon whom their Country 1 
| pour! 
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oured its higheſt favours, upon whom it ſhould 
rely for the laſt zeal and ſervices ? What can be 
ſo juſt, what ſo dear, what ſo noble and compre- 
henfive, what ſo much a duty, as to love and 
maintain what gave us not only birth, but fortune, 
tonours and diſtinction? It is but gratitude to a 
generous benefactor: and if we are ungrateful, ſo- 
ſovereignly ungrateful, what good quality have 
we? Againſt Ingrates the ancient Perſians had an 
expreſs Law, very penal and rigorous. They- 
conſidered ingratitude as the ſource of all enmities 
amongſt men, and an indication of the vileſt ſpirit, . 
nor believed it poſſible for an ungrateful man to 
Jove the Gods or Men, or his Friends, Parents, 
or Country: . Surely he that loves not the laſt, 
can love none of the reſt, and ingratitude to. ones 
Country implies univerſal ingratitude. 


S&T. A Nobleman'void of goed Qua- 
lities, or poſſeſſed with bad, a miſerable 
Character. The Baſenefs and Corruption 
of the Roman Nobility; its fatal conſe- 
quence. | 


\' Nobleman and not a Patriot, is a wild con- 
tradiction, at belt a pitiful and depraved cha- 
ntter, , What is he ? Surely not worthy to bear 
ay truſt for his Country, or to ſhine in her ho- 
nours, if he make no conſcience of his truſt, if he 
betray it, or be indifferent about it, or want pub- 
le faith and zeal, uncorruptible faith and affec= 
lionate Zeal. As public Honours thould be given 
tor public Spirit, public Spirit-ſhould ever accom- 
pany public Honours : nor without that has any 
Mn à right to theſe, either to obtain them or to ke 
em. by (uch an cſtential defect and diſau in- 
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cation he degrades himſelf, and forfeits what l 


weak. 
capacity to enjoy. He r i Wh 
ger Ts Intruder, a Munic who! Indeed to * 
acts a part, but ſuſtailis no real Dipnity. Nor they i 
can the ornaments and prerogatives of his Order is — 
ſerve for aught but to expoſe him to conifant i PP a 
cule and deſpighit 1 like 3 of F 2 A 1 _ : 
| ON 8 lu yp 0 a ys OIL. 1 3 
1 ka like fo many Statues, and beſide wy 
© their pompous name had nothing to recommend * | 
* The fupidty of the Roman — — 
from being their warſt quality. hy 3 zickt 
rupted, 8 8 * — 3 
8 cena men who betra ny " : 
debaſed themes ts make vile trafic of ef bur 
voices and power in the ate, IOIC. . 
8 8 judgment againſt the e een, _ 
money, or neglected to do it when t lee For er 
bad none: For money they protected 0 * ed | 
mies, for money authorized _— . PP! _— TT 
Whoever would ſee a true picture o inſt. Tu urtha once a 
only read the ftory. of the War as 28 wm buy 
finely told by Salluſt, By their __ in dul Dem: 
haſtened the downfal of Liberty, of w * 775 
corrupt men are never worthy. What , fs | 
wards ſuffered in the civil war, from t 9 e. 
Uſurpers, was a juſt puniſhment Upon Theno rup 
ſuch ſhameful degeneracy and r ſucceed Ho 
forth they ſerved for N „ e = bo 
| ing ts. They might thank themielves: | 
1 [lap uit and Cans, oy * l 
| ved themſelves and the State. By 20 | 7 
tion and Venality, by their Pride an blity, 
had loſt their power. ao #c 
8 — Government becomes . 6 "np 
epprefiive, it grows from that momen wall the 1c 
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weak, Hence ambitious men find.temptation and 
opportunity to overturn iti They will find enough | 
to ſay againſt it, and enow to hear them; what. 
they fay will. be: greedily ſwallowed. The lot that 
5; diſliked, is: generally believed the. worſt that can 
happen,. another is deſired, and a remedy hoped 
from a change, which ſeldom brings one. When- 
cer the preſent Governors are hated, their Com- 
petitors Are ſure of being admired, though perhaps . 
much worſe. But the evil which is immediately 
felt is thought heavieſt, and to get rid of it, a 
heavier is often incurred. Beſides men will ven- 
ture a miſchief to themſelves, if by it they can 
aflict their enemies. The Roman Nobility had 
provoked the Roman People, ſo that both purſuing 
ſeparate intereſts fell naturally under the dominion 
of one. The like: happened in Denmark : All 
public. burdens and taxes were laid upon the Peo- 
ple, nor would the Nobility bear any part, . but 
treated them with ſcorn and oppreſſion. The..in- 
jured People took bitter vengeance, made the Kin 
abſolute to make the Nobility Slaves. "Theſe made 
once a great figure: At preſent a ſmall Officer in 
the Army is of more account than a Nobleman. of . 
Denmark. 


dect. V. The beginning of public Cor- 
ruption generally from the Nobility : 
How ruinous this to the Public, and to 
themſelves. 


NH E firit great blow that was given to the 
A Liberties of France, was given by the No- 
dility, who conſented, in the reign of Charles the 
lerenth, as Philip de Comines obſerves, that the 
Court ſhould raiſe money-upon their Tenants, for 


Wie venal conſideration of having ſhare of that 
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money to themſelves . He adds that 
King brought a heavy ſin upon his — Far 1 
upon that of his Succeſſors, and gave his Kin Fr 
5 wound which would continue long to Net 
Jpon this occafion, I-cannot forbear. quoting an 
ther paſſage from that good Frenchman, that lead 
Tela cian, worthy Hiſtorian, Is there, ſays te 
. - Prince upon earth, who has power to lay 1 
' ingle penny upon his Subjects, without the pra 
: and conſent of .thoſe who-are to pay it, other 
1 than by Tyranny and Violence ?-Ng 
n can levy it, unleſs through Tyranty, an 
4 under the penalty of excommunication, Bu 
there are thoſe who are brutiſh- enough not ty 
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& know what they can do or omit in this affair. Whe 
Theſe impoſitions grew monſtrous, almoſt if ® mit: 
ſoon as they grew arbitrary: Charles the ſeventh renality 
who began them, never raiſed annually above ale te 
hundred and eighty thouſand pounds. His 80 holden. 
Lewis XI. almoſt trebled that Revenue; and fine eighth, 
then, all that the Kingdom and People had, eyent the Ec 
their ſkins, has hardly been thought ſufficient u © t 
their Kings. All this might have been eaſily or It muſt 
ſeon; but a little preſent lucre blinded the F zee dis w. 
Nobility. hearts 
By money got with their conſent, the Cour their J 
could maintain Armies without their conſent ; ail engt! 
It was too late to defend their public privileges eopfle. 
when they had given away the public purſe, th a frenz 
firſt and greateſt privilege, the bulwark of all the ſuperna 
reſt, They afterwards found, by dear experience languoy 


that nothing which hurts their Country could in d: 
iſſue benefit them, and that in betraying the ripht 
of the Public, they had betrayed their own. If 


of "(> "a | — 
A cecy conſentirent les S ννανE,ẽ de France, pol 
certamet penſions qui leur Jurc''t: Pg 01tes, pur Icy 
denicys qu'on leveroit en lers terisas | 
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fattering and exalting the Crown for ſome preſent 
gratuity, ſome poor perſonal advantages, they 
drought themſelves to a flaviſh dependence upon 
the Crown for all the advantages of honour and 


giving them money, if it was true that they would 
not do their duty, would not ſerve their Country 
without money. By it however they gained little. 
Beſides the meanneſs and diſgrace of it,, what they 
got corruptly, they waſted prodigally, and ruined 
their poſterity without mending their own condi- 

tion. It was moreover a temptation to the Crown 


how to accompliſh.. | 

What the Nobility did, others were tos ready 
to imitate, and the Court took advantage of the 
venality of all, So that Mezeray had too much 
eauſe to ſay what he does of the States-General 
kolden-in- the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
eighth, that the Preſident of the States, many of 


ſelves to the Court, and betrayed the public cauſe. 
| It muſt be owned that whatever the Court acquired 
this way, was but a poor acquiſition, not the 
hearts of the People, but the venal mouths of 


Cori fir Deputies. Nor can a Monarchy be ever 

ae engthened by any acquiſitions which weaken the 

lere Feople. It is at beſt but the ſtrength of a man in 
ua! 


a frenzy and convulſions, mighty for a time, and 
ſupernatural, but ending in miſerable faintneſs, 
languor and death. 


iſe, Neither could the Crown be blamed for 


to graſp at all, ſince whatever is coveted, , it knew 


the Eccleſiaſtics, and ſeveral Deputies, ſold them 
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Sect. V. The advantages of publie Liber 
. ty to the Nobility: How faſt Tyr, 
deſtroy them. The ſtrange degeneryg 
of the Roman Nobility : contemptikl 
yet proud : ſubject to be degraded for bal 
Morals. or Poverty.. 


N a fiee Country the Nobility have room 

exerciſe all their virtues: Under an arbitr 
Prince what virtue they have they muſt hide; ſnd 
if it be ſignal, they may find it fatal. It is cert 
that by moſt it is marked with a jealous eye, an 
ſuch jealouſy ſeldom ſleeps or forgives . The 
Itics of almoſt all the Cæſars were nothing el 
than bloody devices to murder every man of qu. 
lity ſignal for any virtue military or civil, or f 
wealth and family. Tacitus is fa of ſuch erm 
ples, and T have elſewhere referred- to them, | 
was treaſonable to be noble; capital to be rid 
criminal to have borne honours, criminal to hat 


tue was quick and inevitable deſtruction; ſays Ti 
citus. So that men of character, poſſeſſed of ger 
qualities, were, for ſafety, obliged to diſguit 
them, and to appear, againſt nature, mean, fawning 
debauched, and even ſtupid, like the firſt Brut 
under Tarquin. The natural heavineſs of Gal! 
was ſuppoied to be aſſumed, purpoſcly to clcan 
the deadly ſuſpicion of the leveral I yrants: unde 
whom he had lived. Such was the ſplendor of hi 
race, and. ſuch the terrible ſpirit of thoſe time 
(which he had eſcaped) that thence colour vi 


Promptiſſimus quiſque ſevitia Principis wt: rcide 
rad Tac. 
minultered 
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niniſtered for beſtowing the name of real wiſdom 
pon that which in him was real heavineſs, as the 
ume author obſerves. I hrough this fear and pre- 
ation, under the Tyranny of Domitian, Tacitus 
7s, men were ſo careful to conceal their facul- 
jes, that they loſt a great ſpace of their life in 
ence and non-exiſtence, inſomuch that they had 
rived not only others but themſelves. Now 
ere was the advantage, where the honour of 
ing Noble, when ſuch as were Noble were 


ic Libe 

Tyra 
genera 
2mPtibl 


d for bal 


> room M bliged to act meanly, and to ſeem mean? It was 
1 arbit l mock-honour, and a misfortune to poſſeſs it. 


nde; ſu nder ſuch preſſure aud terrors could virtue rife or 


t is ceuii ouriſh, a thing too rare even where it was en- 
eye, aiſfouraged ? | | 

The In fact moſt of the Nobility were what they ſeem- 
thing el, corrupt, baſe, ſervile, void of ſpirit and vir- 
n of qe, deſtitute of accompliſhments, in name only 
vil, or nd fortune diſtinguiſhed from the Rabble, and 
uch exam berefore worſe than they. Ridiculous is a noble 
them. me without noble qualities. Is a fruit-tree to be 
be rich Wezarded, which bears no fruit? The reaſoning of 
al to hu larius is unanſwerable . The illuſtrious virtue 


th and the founder of a family, is but a perpetual re- 


; ſays T ach upon his deſcendants, if they want virtue. 
ed of gende merit of our forefathers derives none upon us, 
to diſgue more than their crimes do guilt. Is it any praiſe 
„ fawning” 2 coward, that he had an anceſtor who was 
rſt Buß ave? He has much cauſe to be aſhamed, none 
of Ga glory, yet probably will glory in ſpite of ſhame. 


- *O -eſcant 
arts: unde 
ndor of hi 
hoſe time 
Olour 4 


he leſs merit generally the more pride, and no- 
ung is more common than to find in very worth- 
ls in very corrupt men, notable ſtatelineſs and 
nolenee. I have known men of the molt faſti- 


Quanto vita illorum præclarior, tanto horum ſo- 


is intercice dia flagitioſior. 
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Tac. 
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| i niniſtere 
3 2 72 upon tha 
ect. V. The advantages of public Liber. anc aut 


. ty to the Nobility: How faſt Tyran ation, 


deſtroy them. The ſtrange degeneracy , me 
of the Roman Nobility : contemptibe des, tha 
yet proud: ſubject to be degraded for bai; _ 
Morals. or Poverty. | 1 
5 being N 
N a free Country the Nobility have room v obliged t 
exerciſe all their virtues: Under an arbitr all mock 


Prince what virtue they have they muſt hide ; ſnce Under fu 
if it be ſignal, they may find it fatal. It is certain fouriſh, 
that by moſt it is marked with a jealous eye, a couraged 


ſuch jealouſy ſeldom ſleeps or forgives 2. The bo In fact 
Ittics of almoſt all the Cæſars were nothing elleWed, corru 
than bloody devices to murder every man of qu ue, deſt 
lity ſignal for any virtue military or civil, or rund fort: 
wealth and family. Tacitus is full of ſuch exam - therefore 
ples, and I have elſewhere referred to them. I nme wit 
was treaſonable to be noble; capital to be rich; regarded, 
criminal to have borne honours, criminal to hae Marius is 
declined them; and the reward of worth and vir- WM the fou 


tue was quick and inevitable deſtruction ; ſays Ta- proach up 
citus. So that-men of character, poſſeſſed of great The mer 
qualities, were, for ſafety, obliged to diſguie w more 
them, and to appear, againſt nature, mean, fawning, d a cow 
debauched, and even ſtupid, like the firſt Bit rave ? E 
under Tarquin. The natural heavineſs of Gabi v glory, 
was ſuppoied to be aſſumed, purpoſely to -eſcant The leſs | 
the deadly ſuſpicion of the ſeveral Tyrants unde ing is n 
whom he had lived. Such was the ſplendor of be, in ve 
race, and ſuch the terrible ſpirit of thoſe time lolenee. 
(which he had eſcaped) that thence colour 3 

Quant 


tordia flag, 


Promptiſſimus quiſque ſævitia Principis intercide- 
rat: | | Tac. 
miniſter: 
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niniſtered for beſtowing the name of real wiſdom 
\ypon that which in him was real heavineſs, as the 
ame author obſerves. I hrough this fear and pre- 
caution, under the Fyranny of Domitian, Tacitus 
ſys, men were ſo careful to conceal their facul- 
ties, that they loſt a great ſpace of their life in 
flence and non-exiſtence, infomuch that they had 
FE firvived not only others but themſelves. Now 
where was the advantage, where the honour of 


obliged to act meanly, and to ſeem mean ? It was 
all mock-honour, and a misfortune to poſſeſs it. 
Under ſuch preſſure aud terrors could virtue rife or 
fouriſh, a thing too rare even wherc it was en- 
couraged ? h | 

In fat moſt of the Nobility were what they ſeem- 
ed, corrupt, baſe, ſervile, void of ſpirit and vir- 
tue, deſtitute of accompliſhments, in name only: 
and fortune diſtinguiſhed from the Rabble, and 
therefore worſe than they. Ridiculous is a noble 
name without noble qualities. Is a fruit-tree to-be 


Marius is unanſwerable *. The illuſtrious virtue 
vi- of the founder of a family, is but a perpetual re- 
T-. proach upon his deſcendants, if they want virtue. 
ret The merit of our forefathers derives none upon us, 
due o more than their crimes do guilt. Is it any praiſe 


ins, d 2 coward, that he had an anceſtor who was. 


n brave? He has much cauſe to be aſhamed, none 
v glory, yet probably will glory in ſpite of ſhame. 
he leſs merit generally the more pride, and: no- 
ting is more common than to find in very worth- 
lis, in very corrupt men, notable ftatelineſs and 
nſolence. I have known men of the moſt faſti - 


eordia flagitioſior. 


being Noble, when ſuch as were Noble were 


regarded, which bears no fruit? The reaſoning of 
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aro DISCOURSES U 
dious ſpirit and confident mien, do actions ch cx 
and baſe, known them falſe, fordid, unjuſt, Wi dcbaſe 
can be more odious than ſuch men, what mh: diſzr 
contemptible ? Do not Titles and Honours, if en unqu 
have any, render them more contemptible, mull allows: 
odious ? For a great man to be diſhoneſt and nt and: 
rupt, is infamy in abundance ; but when to ith the 
ruption and diſhoneſty he adds inſolence and d 
dain, he is completely infamous, and claims a 
horrence from all men. | 2 VI 

It was part of the office of the public Cenſon WW Nobil 
Rome, to weed the Senate, and to degrade I be zea 
worthy Senators: Nor could that illuſtrious count. 
nity be gained or kept without a ſuitable forty 
It was not thought honourable or ſafe, that MT is b 
one with an ill character and no eſtate, ſho the ſta 
act and vote amongſt Magiſtrates and Lawgivenem!elve: 
that a man of bad morals ſhould direct the pulWrich the 
manners, and diſpoſe of property, yet have not deſer 
Nor was aught more juſt, than that they who en to t. 
the ſpirit of the worſt Plebeians, as well as ' 
poverty, ſhould be reduced into the claſs of Wantage: 
whom they. reſembled, A Senator was at e therefc 
no more than a Plebeian well accompliſhed, a ferve it. 
therefore ennobled; and it was but reaſoni Noble. 
that Senators, who wanted accompliſhme ſtudy it 
ſhould be declared Plebeians again, when in el 
they were ſo before. Nobility was the pri: 
worth, and without worth,. reckoned Uſurpati 
It was: thought equitable uſage, as to raiſe mel 
merit, ſo to pull down men who happened 0 
raiſed without it. The worthleſs Nobility we 
ſcandal to the worthy, as well as to their ow! 
ceſtors; nor was it juſt that the worſt ſhoul 
ennobled, when the beſt could be no more. & 
qualities were accounted natural Nobility, ſuch 


no favour, no power could beſtow ; and the pd 


444 
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ich exalted worthleſs men, was thought rather | 14 Hh! 
\ (chaſe itſelf than to honour them. Beſides it Mae 
s diſgrace ful and dangerous to the State, that e 
en unqualified, corrupt, venal, infamous, ſhould e 
4 allowed any ſhare in the ſway ; that an Igno- Mee 
ant and a Mercenary ſhould have equal weight | | Lift | 
ith the ableſt Senators,, and upright Patriots. f 110 [| 


kt. VI. Public Virtue juſtly due from the 
Nobility to the Public. They ought to 
be zealous for Liberty upon their own ac- 
count. 


" 1 — 
— 


T is but juſt to the Public, for men to merit 
the ſtations which they hold in it, to render 
hemſelves worthy of the privileges and emoluments 
hich they enjoy from it. To take a reward with- 
ut deſerving it, is a ſort of robbery, eſpecially 
hen to that reward public Service and Duty are 
exed, The Nobility of a Country have more 
hantages from it than the reſt of the Natives, and 
R therefore more bound in honour and conſcience 
d ſerve it, It is for this only they are, or ſhould 
Noble. For their own fake alſo they are bound 
o ſtudy its proſperity, and to guard its Liberty and 
ws, Where theſe are precarious, ſo will be 
ſer dignity, which can never be ſafe where Li- 
is not ſo, unleſs in an eſtabliſhed Ariſtocracy, 
which I do not now ſpeak. By ſuch righteous 
onduct, a conduct ſo worthy of public Leaders, 
incumbent upon the Protectors of their Coun- 
Y they entail ſecurity upon their families, and 
ory upon their own name. For under Tyranny: 
en the memory of great Men is denied Juſtice. 
nulenus Ruſticus was condemned for having pub- 
med the life and praiſes of Fhraſea P:etus, a glo- 
os Patriot murdered by Nero, who hated him. 
ior 
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behold or feel any other whatſoever, Where 
te public Teachers depend not upon the Magi- 
nate, his ſubjects will no longer depend upon 
m, but upon their Teachers, nor obey him when 
mei ent diſobedience by them. It is dangerous to 
nan. Magiſtrate to have his people believe, that any 
an, or ſet of men, has more intereſt with God 
bin he has, ſince then, the ſame man, or ſet 
ene men, will of courſe have more intereſt with 
b peaple. Every Magiſtrate therefore who 


Faß ad rule with proper awe and in proper ſecuri- 
il nuſt be at the head of the Church as well as 
Is 


the State. This was - the juſt policy of the 
a liphs in Arabia and Egypt, this the policy of 
e Sophi's of Perſia, and this is the policy of the 
nn of Great Britain, The great Turk aſ- 
mes not the name, but he exerciſes the power 


8. N ean to conſider the. courſe or method of educa- 


on in ſchools and univerſities, but. to examine the 


dug ec of ignorance or underſtanding in the peo- 
Stu e, and how much it concerns. a State what no- 


teens are inſtilled into them concerning Religion 
nd Government. | 
| believe it will be allowed juſt, that ſuch im- 
eſfons. as are moſt wife and virtuous, and wor- 
to laſt, ſhould be firſt made, not only becauſe 
ley are moſt important, but becauſe the. moſt ear- 


* OO inpicfiions are likely to abide longeſt, eſpecially 
ien the underſtanding finds afterwards cauſe to 
ge rrove and retain what the mind had already im- 
4 ded. Upon our ſpirits, whilſt yet young and 


eder, any ideas whatſoever may be ſtamped, 
rp never fooltth, however mad, or even pernicious, 
a, fuch are very eafily inſuſed, though very 
ad to be removed. Ibis is exemplified in the 
Wncnt ſtubbornneſs of religious errors. What 
13 
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making and unmaking the Mufti at his pleaſure. 
In diſcourſing of public Teaching, I do not 
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is more monſtrous than ſome of theſe, what ms, 
repugnant to all common ſenſe and human hay 
neſs, what more diſhonourable to the attributes 
God, what more diſgraceful to the reaſon of 
or more baneful to ſociety ? Yet what upon ear 
is maintained with ſuch fondneſs, with ſuch 2 
and obſtinacy ? Whence comes all this ferocity | 
the ſupport of folly, often in defence of miſery, h 
from hence, that theſe reveries are for the my 
part very early ſucked in, beſides that they 


confirmed by ſuperſtition, which teaches men Met. II. 
to reaſon, but to fear, not to ſee, but to bel pledge 
I know not that thing which human minds m The i; 

tuous. 


not be taught to adore, let it be ever fo abun 
ever ſo 3 or deſtructive, whether Croc 
— and Serpents, or Impoſtors and Dæmo 

ay, what they often adore does not even ex 
but is only fancied, like the imaginary Deity meſ nent; I | 
tioned and ridiculed by Cicero, called Aius lui dem the 
the Voice that ſpoke, or like the Idols mentioned ey have 
St. Paul, who of them ſays truly, that they welliiſo 
nothing in the world ;' that is they were os. I 
ſtatues and names. | 
Of this openneſs of the ſoul to receive impr 
ſions readily, and of its fondneſs for imprese 
early received, excellent uſe might be made, ti 
it has happened to be generally miſapplied 4 
abuſed. The mind may be taught true propo 
tions as well as falſe, ſuch as tend to its honour 
advantage, as well as thoſe which tend to its h 
and diſgrace. People may be brought up wid 
high opinion of their own reaſon as well as vitl 
Jow, and learn to exerciſe it as well as to | 
aſide, to conſider and prize it as a gift and gu 
given them by God, as well as to rail at ib 
to diſtruſt its guidance. As in fome cout 
(alas! too many) they are educated to love a0 
ſion, and to adore K they might in od 
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 inſtrudted to deſpiſe deluders and to abhor de- 
uon; here to love liberty and right, as there to 


wing cheated and impoveriſhed in his holy name, 
« honour Governors, but to own no allegiance 
v Oppreſſors ; to know that the wiſe God can- 
command fooleries, nor good Magiſtrates rule 
ſolently. 


ect. II. The ignorance of the People no 
pledge of ſecurity to their Governors. 
The ignorant Rabble always moſt tumul- 
tuous. 


OVERNORS are not the leſs ſecure be- 
cauſe their ſubjects have ſenſe and diſcern- 
nent; I think they are much more ſo, and that 
hom the ſtupidity and blindneſs of their people 
they have conſtant danger to apprehend ; as blind 
hen are apter to be miſled than men that have 
eyes, The ignorant and fooliſh are eternally ſub- 
ect to miſguidance, eternally apt to be inflamed 
by Incendiaries, to be deceived and drawn away 
by Demagogues. Such as have no underſtand- 
ing of their own, will be ever at the mercy and 
command of tho who can gain their admiration 
ud eſteem, and will ever follow the man who 
en beſt ſeduce them. Thus the cauſeleſs muti- 
wes in Armies, thus unprovoked tumults and in- 
urreftions in Cities and Countries, generally con- 
iſt of the ignorant and brutal Rabble, excited 
and conducted by wretches often as low as them- 
ſelves, only of ſuperior craft, and the bad are chiefly 
zuded by the worſt. Such was the ſedition of the 
Legions in Pannonia, in the beginning of the reign 


Tiberius, 
« In 


War bondage and miſrule; to love God without 
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216 UWISCTODUKLTENS 
© In the Camp, ſays Tacitus, there was one 
£ Percennius, formerly a buſy Leader in the em. 
broilments of the Theatre, and now a common 
ſoldier; a fellow of a petulant, declaiming 
tongue, and by inflaming parties in the Pla. 
houſe, well qualified to excite and infatuate 1 
crowd. This Incendiary practiſed upon the N 
norant and unway. He engaged them in 
nightly -confabulations, and by little and littl 
incited them to violence and diſorders, and to. 
< wards the evening when the ſobereſt and beſt 
affected were withdrawn, he aſſembled the wort 
and moſt turbulent. When he had thus ripened 
4 
4 
4 


them for ſedition, and other ready incendiaries 
were combined with him, he perſonated a lau- 
ful Commander, and harangued them.“ His 
harangue was artful and vehement, and by it he 
quite fired the credulous multitude. All licentiouf- 
neſs followed and terrible outrages, eſpecially when 
Vibulenus, another incendiary and common fol- 
dier, had inflamed them with freſh fury by an in 
pudent lye, as if his brother had lately periſhed 
for promoting the common cauſe. Inſomuch that 
had it not appeared that the Impoſtor never had 
any brother, to atone for that imaginary murder 
their General was in danger of ſuffering a real 
one. Now during all this inſurrection and up- 
roar of the common herd (for of ſuch only it co 
lifted) the General was ſtill dutifully obeyed by 
the Centurions, and by all the ſoldiers of ay 
merit, 1 

Indeed all fudden diſorders are raiſed, all fi- 
rious and unjuſt revolutions are accompliſhed, 
chiefly by the groſs and undiſtinguiſhing crowd 
nurtured in no principles, or bad ones, ready te 
take every impreſſion and alarm, to love or i 
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ot by juſtice, and ſenſe, but by paſſion and names, 
and cries. | | 

One tumult is generally the picture of all others; 
and reaſon, which is a calm and orderly thing, 
can ſcarce have part in any, but inſtead of it rage 
and wilfulneſs bear ſway : Like the uproar in 


- Epheſus againſt St. Paul, ſtirred up by the Shrine- 
1 makers to Diana. A terrible inſurrection there 
tle 


was, and a hideous clamour. The whole city 
was filled with confuſion, yet the greater part of 
the multitude knew not wherefore they were come 
together. They only agreed in their common 


ed phrenzy and in a common cry, that great was 
1 Diana of the Epheſians ; and this cry was the only 
- arrument which they continued to urge for the 
1 WY pace of two hours againſt what the Apoſtle had 
he declared; namely, that they were no Gods 
u- unich were made with hands ; a moſt ſelf-evi- 
den WY dent and pious truth, if ever there were any. But 
ol- this manly and benevolent doctrine ſerved only to 
n proroke, not to convince a rabble nurtured in 
% bind error, and therefore furious to defend it. 

had 


&t. III. The untaught vulgar, how liable 
real to be ſeduced. The great Power of their 
Teachers over them. 


Y 1 does not at all follow from the ignorance of 

the people, that they are thence the more like- 
4 N to be peaccable ſubjects. The more ignorant 
hel, ey are, the more eaſily they are deceived ; and 


ws. = who depend, not upon reaſon, but upon au- 

„e and men, are the ſureſt dupes of Ambition 
* ad Craſt, the certain materials for every public 
10 3 A few loud, or ſolemn, or even 
* nlclels words arttully pronounced and applied, 
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with falſe objects of love and hate, to fill they 


with fooliſh pity or fooliſh indignation, and tg 
karden them againſt all ſenſe and peace. It i; 
likely they may be even fo blind and bewitched, 
as to think all their outrages and cruelties fo ma- 
ny acts of juſtice, nay, of piety and merit, eſe. 
cially in countries where they are wickedly taught 
to believe, that violence and barbarities are well 
pleaſing to God and warranted by his will, pro- 
vided that, for their juſtification, his name be boldly 
uſed. Whoever can perſuade them, that their 
lawful Governors are enemies to God, has it in 
his power to make them enemies to their lawfil 
Governors; and then the next ſtep will be to 
rebel againſt their King, in order to ſhew their 
obedience to the King of Kings. 

Neither is it any certain ſecurity to their Ruler 
that they may be alſo taught to conſider him and 
his power as altogether irreſiſtible and facred, tho 
he ſhould even degenerate into the moſt peſtilent 
Tyrant; fince, befides that ſuch doctrine is utterly 
againſt nature, which when thoroughly incenk, 
will prove often too ſtubborn to be bound by any 
doctrine ; there can be no conſtant dependence upon 
the operation of any principle which is itſelf founded 
upon nonſenſe and falſnood Whatever is ablolutey 
abſurd admits of infinite uncertainty and latitude in 
reaſoning from it, and a contradiction once granted 
generally involves a man in a train of contradiction 
even to that contradiction and to one another. 
Moreover the reception of an abſurd poſition im. 
plies ſuch blindneſs in them who embrace it, that 
the ſame men who taught them, (for example) tht 
they muſt never reſiſt upon any pretence whatſoever 
may afterwards teach them to reſiſt even upon the 
very pretence of defending non-refi{tance. 

Such inconſiſtencies we have ſeen in our 0 
time. They who teach nonſenſe, claim likewik 
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right to declare the explanations of their own 
aonſenſe, and theſe they take care to accommo- 
date to their preſent temper and views, and to the 
feral variations of their views. Nor from ſuch. 
s they have inſtructed in folly have they cauſe to 

yprehend any diſcoveries to their diſadvantage, or 

hat any inconſiſtency will be charged upon them. 
Men who ſubmit to be blind, have no right to ſee 

and he who fees for them, will hardly ſuffer them 

o perceive any faults or errors in himſe'f So that 
ie may perſuade them to one thing to day, to an- 
aher to-morrow, yet ſcorn to own any contradic- 
ton in his conduct, or in their practice. He will 

{ill be ſure of their adherence, ſo long as they 

have not light enough to tee that they want light; 

wr, whilſt they delight in darkneſs, can they dit-, 
Ae him who keeps them 11 it, 


dect. IV. The deceitfulneſs of Doctrines 
which are againſt Reaſon and Nature. 


HERE can hardly be found under any Go- 

vernment ignorance more groſs than under 
wat of urkey; nor can the power of the Sove- 
ſign there be poſſibly carried higher, either in the 
minds of the People, or in the principles af their 
Religion. Yet where upon earth is ſovereian 
Power more precarious than there, where more. 
peiillous? and where is the life of the Sovereign ſo 
en ſaerificed? All men profeſs to adore his per- 
lon, all men own his authority to be without 
bounds ;- no man pretends that it ought to be li- 


We 08 his abſolute Will, would be as penal, as to 
Ul in quettion the Attributes, and even the Being 
Cod; nor did it ever enter into their hearts to 
eucumleribe his Sovereignty by any law. They 

2 profcis 


med: Nay, to diſpute the doctrine and preroga- 
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profeſs paſſive obedience even unto death, thous w belie 
he command whole armies to precipitate then. WM fiing 


ſelves from a rock, or to build him a bridge wit) irg. \ 
8 | . r 8 
piles of their bodies for his paſſing of rivers, or to ſronger 
kill each other to afford him ſport; nor is he ever The 
- accountable for any action or exceſs whatſoever, kraſon, 


though he deſtroy wantonly, and without all Ml their 
cauſe, a thouſand of his ſubjects in a day. Theſe WM than, 2 
are flights worthy the groſſneſs of Turks, worthy Ml them, 7 
the * flattery of Turkiſn Divines ; nor hae Al {ch 
any Divines exceeded them in ſtretching this laviſh N er upp. 
Doctrine, except ſome of our own who have bed tatical, 
it unlawful to reſiſt even for the ſalvation of hu- annex b 
man kind. As they had thus improved upon the tan the 
Turkiſh Caſuiſts, ſo in another inſtance they wrone- burning 
ed them, by aſſerting that this doctrine was the pe. larly by 
culiar characteriſtic of their own Church, when i belie 
was that of the Mahometan Church many hut- when C 
dred years before. mighty 
But this doctrine, however ſavage and groß, No: du 
and however by it flatterers may pleaſe undiſcem- ſpight 0 
ing Princes, has been found fo oppoſite to nature They w 
(as indeed it is to all common ſenſe) that it his ſupport ; 
proved too barbarous even for the barbarity oi 29" it | 
Turks; and of all Princes who have died violent- therefore 
ly, none have died more tragically than theirs lalſhood 
none have found ſo little reſpe& and obedience, of God 
Theſe Gods upon earth; theſe ſhadows and image T r1nce C 
of the Almighty ; theſe brethren to the Sun; thei ght ad; 
ivers of all earthly dignities and crowns, are, witi courle to 
all theſe their divine titles, often the ſport and vie ur of ( 
tims of the vileſt rabble. 5 ough 
This it is to carry ſubmiſſion beyond reaſon ai 
nature. As every thing human is limited, fo 6 
courſe is human patience ; and what avails thc 
againſt the bent of nature ? You may bring peopl 
by teaching and ghoſtly faſcination, to ſay 4 
thing be it ever ſo abſurd, ever ſo hurtful, pan 
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n believe it, too. But there is difference between 
ſaying and bearing, between aſſenting and ſuffer- 
ing. When the trial comes, paſſion will prove 


ſronger than opinion. 


The moſt ignorant people, though they cannot 
reaſon, can be angry ; and anger, whillt it laſts, 
b their guide. Their other guides may dictate to 
them, and argue for them, - but cannot feel for 
them, may govern their ideas, but not their rage. 


All ſchemes which pre- ſuppoſe the continual reſt 
or ſuppreſſion of tlie paſſions, are fooliſh and fan- 


taſtical, Jet the terrors and reſtrictions which they 
annex be ever ſo awful. What can be more ſo 


than the dread of hell, of everlaſting torture and 


burning; a penalty denounced by fome, particu- 
larly by the Turks, againſt reſiſtance, and by ma- 
ny believed? Yet has this dreadful terror, even 
when corroborated with numerous guards and 
mighty armies, ſecured the thrones of Princes ? 
No: Such as have truſted to it, have fallen in 
ſpieht of it, perhaps becauſe they truſted to it. 
They who rule righteouſly want no ſuch deceitful 
ſupport ; for ſuch it is, at beſt ; and he who relies 
upon it has generally no other to rely on, and 
therefore deſerves not a better. It is not juſt that 
falhood ſhould ſupport miſrule, or the holy name 
of God ſerve to ſhield an Oppreſſor. A gocd 
Prince confides in the laws, and in his own up- 
ght adminiſtration, and has no occaſion for re- 
curſe to lies and frauds, ſince he is ſure of the fa- 


Your of God and man: and he who reigns wicked- 


, ought not to wonder if his wicked hopes periſh. 
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Sect. V. The foregoing Reaſoning further 
illuſtrated. How much it behoves Rules 
that their Subjects be well and rational 


taught. 


OW kttle paſſive principles, and unlimite 


power, and mighty armies ſecure a Prine 


- againſt public diſguſts, the Revolution at Conſtan 


tinoplæ the other day, is a ſignal proof and exan- 
ple ; and many ſuch examples have happened they, 
This is the ſeeend within the ſpace of ſeven and 
— years. A Prince whoſe authority knew ng 

s, one by whoſe breath all men lived, and 
the greateſt men periſhed, one whoſe height dt 
power could only be expreſſed by titles taken from 
the Almighty, is in a moment tumbled from hi 
Had he not been 
raiſed fo unnaturally high, his fall would not pre- 


boun 


proud throne into a priſon. 


bably have been ſo immediate and violent. Where 


there is only one man to be changed, the change 
is foon made, let the nature of his pewer be ever 


fo pompous, let his name be ever ſo ſolemn. Ti 
tles the moſt lofty ſigniſy nothing, when all reve- 
'Tence for titles is gone; and bis deſpotic power 
which he holds from his armies, muſt leave lim 
whenever his armies do. ä 

An angry faction, or a tumultuous ſoldicry, ot 
even one deſperate fellow, can effect a Revalution, 
where it is to be effected by removing a {ingle pet: 
ſon, ſince upon a fingle perſon in all arbitray 
countries, the Whole Government reſts. But, t 
remove a Parliament, or ts deſtroy all them who 


chuſe Pailiaments, is a far different taſk. Here 
thercfore is the ſecurity of a Prince ruling over 1 
; free people. The States of the Country are a wall 
about bun, Whatever burthens the ſubjects * 
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; they are laid on by public conſent, cannot pro- 
yoke them againit him: Hence his ſafety from 
pular tumults. As he relies not upon armies, 
it leaſt but m part, even the revolt of an army 
can but in part diſtreſs him; and he has a reſource 
zmongſt his people, where he has not provoked 
them by oppreſſion. It wilt moreover be a con- 
ſtant check and diſcouragement to any deſign 
mainſt him, that, though it ſhould ſucceed, the 
Government would not be altered, and ſevere ven- 
geance would be ſure to follow. | | 

Since, therefore, neither groſs ignorance in the 
people, nor the poſſeſſing them with the moſt ſlaviſh 
tenets, can ſecure their Rulers againſt inſurrections 
and revolt; it is the intereſt of their Rulers, as 
well as duty, to provide that the public education 
be rational and virtuous, and the public morals 
be found, that the people have juſt notions of right 
and wrong, that they be. not taught ſlavery inſtead 
of ſubjection, deluſion under the name of religion, 
and folly for devotion. Where they are taught 
to be honeſt and ſenſible, they will be certainly 
dutifu] to their Governors as well as juſt to one 
mother; but if they be left to folly and corrupt 
dealings, their reverence to magiſtrates will be 
precarious, and may be as well too little as too 
much, ſince without a ſhare of ſenſe, eſpecially a 
ſenſe of honour and obligations, they can have no 
ure rule of conduct and obedience, and are more 
likely to follow evil than good, to be turbulent 
than peaceable. 

Every departure from juſt liberty is an approach 
to ſlavery; every advance towards ſlavery is a ſtep 
to brutality, which is then compleat when no li- 
berty is left: And the nearer men are to beaſts, 
the ſooner they are enraged, the harder to govern, 
Wild beaſts, however managed and muzzled, of- 
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ten deſtroy their keepers, as the moſt abject ſlane 
have ſometimes deſtroyed their proud tyrants. Men 
who know how to exerciſe their reaſon and 90 
watch over their paſſions, will be quiet under Food 
uſage out of choice and intereſt, whereas ſuch 
whoſe faculties are vitiated or ſupprefled, knoy 
not when it is proper to fit ſtill, or when it ; 
right to rouſe : They may be perſuaded, by thoſe 
whom they truſt with the management of thi 
ſenſes, that the beſt condition is the worſt, that 
the moſt equal Government is Oppreſſion, that the 
moſt legal Title is Uſurpation; that a Prince, 
provided his name be John or James, may de 
whatever he pleaſes, be it ever fo wicked and ty- 
rannical ; but if he be called Thomas or William, 
let him be ever ſo juſt and wife, he is an uſurper, 
For, to the ſtupid and intoxicated herd they 
not, they need not, give the true reaſon, or a 
better reaſon, or any reaſon at all, for this thei 
partiality and averſion. Neither is it likely that 
they will own, that in ſtiling Rulers the Ord- 
nance of God, or Apoſtates from God, they ar 
generally, almoſt eternally, guided by their pal 
110ns, to fawn or clamour, flatter or revile, bleß 
or curſe, be oblequious or rebellious, juſt as thy 


find thenfſelves courted or neglected. 


Sect. VI. Power in the hands of the public 
Teachers how dangerous to Rulers; and 
Low ill it ſuits with Chriſtianity. 


People led by deluſion, eſpecially by rel. 
gious deluſion (the moſt powerful of al 


others, and thence the moſt practiſed) are the ſub- 
jects, not of the civil magiſtrate, but of the de. 
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z5 engage them for him. Inſomuch that for his 
own fafety, and for the repoſe of the State, he 


must be beholden not to his People, but to the 
ol Leaders and Pedagogues of the People. To them 
hne muſt pay all his court, and leave them to domi- 


ner, nay, aſſiſt them in domineering, that they 
may ſuffer him to reign, though only to reign in 
name. Conſtant diſtreſs and reſtraint 1s the leaſt 
| that he can expect, nay, if he continue not ſuffi- 
ciently tame, they will perhaps arm his own ſub- 
jects againſt him; perhaps, not content with put- 
ting him under due fear and chaſtiſement, they 


will even depoſe him, perhaps butcher him, or ob- 
ige him to butcher himſelf. Even this laſt fally 
ny of their pride and power is not new, as the others 


have been very common. The Egyptian Prieſts 
of old had gained ſuch abſolute ſway over all 
men, eſpecially over the King, that, as often as 
they found themſelves prompted by any offence 
from him, or by any caprice of their own, they 
were wont, by a ſhort order, to command hun to 


aeg die. | | 

al Others, ſince, have acted with equal ſcorn to- 
le wards Princes, and depoſed and murdered them 
nc with as high a hand. Nay, in moſt of their ſtrug- 


ges with their Sovereign, they have proved too 
bard for him; a ſuperiority which they at farſt 


1 ganed through his own blindneſs and ill policy, 
nd by giving them himſelf, or ſuffering others to give 


tem ſuch mighty revenues, that, by the ſtrength 
ot theſe, and by their influence over the conſciences 
Amen, which with equal weakneſs he had ſurren- 
dered to their will and blind guidance, they were 
become o potent and imperious, that he was glad 


to compound with them for the quiet poſſeſſion of 
Ke , 5 . 

y ls throne, to comply with all their demands, to 
e 


& ſtill augmenting their privileges and power, and 
h 5 thence 
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thence to weaken and give up his on; nay, g 
be their daily and common executioner, and 9 
inflict death and vengeance where-ever they ſhewe 
diſpleaſure. Nor did all this complaiſance always 
fave him, if he manifefted any uneaſineſs or . 
ſerves, or the love of mercy: rather than of cruelty 
or refuſed chearfully to kill or diſtreſs all his ſub. 
jects, who in their devotions uſed not the word 
and tunes in faſhion, though the faſhion was dai 
changing. 

The ſpeech of the Biſhop of Niſmes to thel 
French King the other day is -a curious ſpecimen 
of the ſpirit of thoſe men. He tells his Majeſty, 
That his Monarchy is founded upon Catholiciſm! 
that is, upon whatever they, the Biſhops, ſhall 
think fit to call ſo; for they are the Judges. 8 
that, whenever he falls from Catholiciſm, that is, 
whenever he provokes theſe Judges of Catholiciſm 
to declare that he does, he falls of courſe from hi; 
Monarchy. In the mean time they modeſtly ex 
pe from his Majeſty, that he ſhould perſecute 
and undo all who refuſe to ſubmit blindly to ther 
authority and dictates, in ſpite of conſcience and 
' conviction. It is the uſual reaſoning of ſuch men, 
W hoever oppoſes or contradicts them, never fall 
to be an enemy to God. and the King. 

Chriſtianity, which was certainly propagatt 
without the aid of wealth or power, never hs 
never can receive any affiſtance from either, Lik 
all other inſtitutions civil and facred, it muſt ſub 
fiſt upon the ſame principles from whence it began, 
or ceaſe to ſubſiſt. Nor can it enter into the heat 
of man to conceive, how Religion, which is a con 
viction of the ſoul produced by the grace of Gol 
there, and without that grace can never be !0 
duced, ſhould refult from force or gain, tip 
which naturally cauſe only pride and. the fear . 
| 1 mu 
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man, and other worldly paſſions quite repugnant 
to Religion. Nor was any thing ever more evi- 
dent than that, when ſecular authority and ſecular 
riches are contended for in behalf of Chriſtianity, 
it is done not by the voice of Chriſt nor for a y 
purpoſes of his, but by the voice of intereſted me, 
and for apparent ends of their own. 

We will readily allow them to be holy men, 
who call men to Chriſt, and labour to convert 
fouls from ſin ; but ſurely they are not alſo holy 
when they are employed about things which have 
no ſhare of holineſs in them. They are not holy 
in offices and purſuits which are purely civil or 
natural, No man can be ſaid to be holy in eating, 
leeping, or in growing rich: neither is he hol 
even in preaching or praying, if in theſe functions 
his ſoul be corrupt or inſincere. If his ſermon be 
about ſecular things, it 1s not a religious ſermon, 
no more than any other ſpeech prompted not by 
grace but by paſſion ; or, if he pray without faith 
and the ſpirit, his prayer is no longer holy. We 
muſt diſtinguiſh between the occupation and the 
man, between his holy occupation and his other 
occupations, Were every thing which a holy 
man does, to be accounted holy, even his ſin 
would be holy, his acts of frailty would be acts of 
bolineſs. In his preaching and teaching the ſame 
rule muſt be obſerved ;z elſe his miſtakes muſt be 
lwallowed as inſtruction, and he may preach you 
to fin and folly as well as out of it. 
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After 
Seck. VII. The abſurdity of implicit bee r we 
: I es men arn 
in any ſet of Teachers, with its miſchie. WM 1o{ of 
vous and monſtrous conſequences. The dor ſenſ: 
natural progreſs of Perſecution. and. give 
| lies an 
HAT is ſaid above ſhews the monſtro br any | 
| nonſenſe of ſubmitting blindly to any («| motions 
of Teachers, and the matchleſs aflurance of ſuch MM nor hind 
as claim it. The condition of the countries where power o 
this wicked point is gained, their ſhocking igno- will foll: 
rance and miſery, are abundant warnings to na- refult of 
tions who yet poſſeſs the privilege of private jude- From 
ment and conſcience, to be zealous in preſerving before t 
a privilege ſo precious, the ineſtimable gift of God their he: 
and Nature, that divine ray iſſuing from the Deity, Ml is ſuch a 
and the true characteriſtic of a rational creature, WI mark of 
It is human reaſon more than human ſhape, that allault u 
denominates a man. Indeed ſuch as part with fure way 
their reafon, have in a great meaſure renounced fuch an 
their ſpecies, and are to be ranked with creatures godly do 
that are not rational, nay, in ſome fort, below it. It n 
them; for, dumb beaſts part not with their in-W luficred 
flint, After this fatal ſurrender of their chief f--W 2 {mall | 
culty, what other faculty, or which of their ſenſ i where t 
can they claim a right to exerciſe ? 'They have in- quently | 
aced ſmall pretence to any reſerve, nor is any -. vill do. 
ſerve allowed them ſuch as may interfere with thar How 
ſpiritual bondage, They are even doomed to 1 tural te: 
nounce their eyes, their taſte and their ſmell, 0 would ri 
diſown the taſte of bread in bread, and the favoug notions « 
of wine in wine, to ſee the one God, who is i burned : 
diviſible and fills heaven and earth, cut out of de of th 
loaf into numberleſs human bodies intire, yet {i,j vere tha 
to maintain that he is but one though thouſands d n equal 
mouths are eating him, and each eats him * ing then 
Pg 


kt looſe, 


UFS. 229 
Aſter ſwallowing this infinite lie, what other 
dare they diſpute, eſpecially when it comes from 
men armed with double terrors, thoſe of Hell and 
thoſe of ſecular Power? It is then too late to aſſert 
our ſenſes, which perhaps are already bewitched 
and given up; it is too late to _ that it im- 
ylies an abſolute contradiction and impoſſibility, 
for any man to bind and govern the involuntary 
motions of my ſoul, which I myſelf cannot direct, 
nor hinder, nor alter. From the aſſuming of a 


reſult of ſpiritual. | A f 
From hence men ſhould be exhorted to examine 
before they aſſent. To order men to believe in 
their hearts what the heart of man cannot conceive, 
is ſuch a ſtretch of aſſurance and impiety, ſuch a 
mark of malice againſt truth and ſenſe, ſuch an 
allault upon natural candor and veracity, ſuch a 
ſure way to harden men in lying and hypocriſy, 
ſuch an apparent inlet to all deluſion and every un- 
godly dominion, that all men ſhould riſe up againſt 
It. It may begin with negative penalties, but, if 
luffered to go on, will end in an Inquiſition ; for, 
a ſmall puniſhment infers the neceſſity of a greater, 
where the firſt anſwers not the end, and conſe- 
705 of the higheſt, when none but the higheſt 
vill do. 

How few conſider this, with the danger and na- 
tural tendency of puniſhing for opinions? Many 
would rejoice at the whipping of a man for havin 
notions different from theirs, yet be ſorry to ſee him 
burned : whereas the ſame arguments that juſtify the 
uſe of the laſh will juſtify that of the faggot, and 
vere that man as ſtrong as his perſecutors, he has 
a equal right and pretence for whipping or burn- 
ing them, So that if this ſpirit were univerſally 
kt looſe, before perſecution ceaſed men muſt __ 

5 ect. 


power over the mind of man, every other power 
will follow of courſe; and civil ſervitude is the ſure 
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right Clergyman, to ſhame vice and diſho 
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| out of hi 
Sect. VIII. The Will of God not depoſit of 
with any ſet of Men. The uſe of pubiꝗ nen for 
Teaching, with the Character neceſſary oli of mind. 
public Teachers. How much they are co WM nighbo! 
rupted by Pomp and great Wealth, might be 
ying an 
HEN the Will of God is matter of bnd of 
cord, it is monſtrous abſurdity to depeni ve real 
for the knowledge of it, upon the authority of demonit 
men; and it 4s an open affront to the divine Being But it 
to ſtile it his revcaled Will, and yet to call it oi profes t. 
ſcure or hard to be underſtood. What can be great city; th 
mockery than to ſuppoſe, that the omnipotent Gol '*comme 
ſhould impart to ſome men only, certain great ſe behavior 
crets which were of the utmoſt importance to al that the 
men ; that all men were to be eternally taxed fo dearer t 
having theſe ſecrets eternally communicated then conduct 
that he ſhould publiſh theſe ſecrets in his reveal charactei 
Will to remain always concealed though alway] out witt 
preached ; that they are {till to be ſecrets, {till hi that he c 
though thouſands are publiſhing and explaining he alled; 
them every day, and have been for many ages call was 
Is it not more worthy the idea of an all-wiſe, oi ae the n 
an all- merciful God, to believe that he lays opeſ Vt teac 
to all men whatever is neceſſary for all men t 1 falſe, 
know ? | E any, 
Neither does this reaſoning affect the being « great 
national Churches. It is my opinion, that a par "Re an 
chial Clergy are of infinite uſe, where they tak 8 hire]j 
ains by their example and inſtructions to mend th * b 
hearts of the people, where they teach them to loi <8 fi 
„ 0 


God, and their Neighbour, and Virtue, and the 
Country, and to hate no man. As corrupt as me 
are, though more prone to evil than good, be 
lieve it poſlible for a wiſe, and diligent, anc 'y 
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aut of his pariſh, to make virtue amiable to all his 
hearers, to Convince knaves of the folly and defor- 
nity of knavery, and to perſuade them to be honeſt 
even for the ſake of intereſt, as well as for quiet 
of mind, and for reputation, and the love of their 
neighbours. By the ſame means other evil habits 
might be cured, ſuch as drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, 
lying and idleneſs. People might be even made 
fond of all the genuine duties of Religion, which 
we really but few in number, and all capable of 
demonſtration to the meaneſt capacity. 

But it is abſolutely expedient, that they who 
profeſs to teach truth, be themſelves men of vera- 
city; that they be virtuous and ſober in order to 
recommend ſobriety and virtue, and ſhew by their 
behaviour, upon all occaſions, that their duty, 
that the inſtruction and happineſs of the people, is 
dearer to them than their own intereſt. If the 
conduct of a Teacher be contrary to all this, his 
character is contrary to that of a Paſtor. If he ſet 
out with a great and ſolemn falſhood, and ſay 
that he came from God, whom he never ſaw, if 
he alledge the call of the Holy Ghoſt, when his 
call was apparently intereſted and human ; theſe 
are the marks of every falſe prophet, and he dath 
wt teach, but deceive : Or if he be debauched, 
or falle, or idle, vain will be his attempts, if he 
ue any, to cure theſe vices in others. If he have 
a preat or conſiderable revenue for the cure of 
ſouls, and ſurrender that important cure to a worth- 
leſs hircling retained at a ſmall price, can he be 
tought to love ſouls ſo well as money? Nor can 
be paſs for an Embaſſador of Peace, if he revile, or 
curſe, or teach his people to hate and injure ſuch 
differ in ſpeculations from him. 

Neither can he be thought a meſſenger of truth, 
or an inſtructer of men, if he puzzle them with 

SEM curious 
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curious and fanciful notions irreconcileable to yo conſtant!) 
bability and human apprehenſion, yet to be en People, 

" braced as neceſſary duties. This were to rey vbere th: 
ſent the wiſe and good God as delighting to mod nore the 
and perplex his creatures with riddles and cont when une 

dictions. And for men to own their belief of n ſme m. 

religious propoſition, which they cannot poſibM Religion 

conceive, is to mock God in their turn; fince hat gro 
embrace with our underſtanding what the unde iy they 
ſtanding cannot comprehend, is abſolutely impof i bmatior 
ſible. 5 can eaſily conceive, that a juſt God ml : borrible 
love righteouſneſs and hate iniquity ; and this muiſſthey {till 
be obvious to the conceptions of all men. But, al travel 
cannot conceive how the God of truth ſhould kern. 
light in ſophiſtry, how he who would have i do mu 
men come to the knowledge of truth, ſhould & beir Te: 
ſire to had all men confounded with inexpliczii beir com 
niceties, or to have that made true in ſyſten King lik 
Which in reaſon can never be true. wenge, t 
Neither can a Teacher ever edify others whilfM/us, wi 
he preaches up himſelf. If he contend for powei , con: 
1 | and dominion, and worldly pomp, how is he me, th 
1 ſpiritual guide? The bleſſed Jeſus and his hol lay his he 
| Apoſtles had nothing of all this, claimed nothin} All thi 
I And it is amazing that others, who evidently waiſt), th 
1 | the ſpiritual endowments of the Apoſtles, ſhouh® the en 
4 venture to demand, as ſucceſſors to the Apoſtle been long 
: what it is plain the Apoſtles never had, nor fough lad part 
Other arms than perſuaſion and prayer, they hal ought 1 
none, and power is incompatible with either, ul the | 
was natural for Mahomct to plant a falſe Rel owed, 
1 gion by troops of horſe. But Chriſt and St. Fu 
| took no ſuch ways, nor allowed others to fa 
1 them. e | 
1 Nor has it at all appeared, that our Relig 
| ever flouriſhed in proportion as Churchmen gte 
wealthy. I doubt its ſpirit will be found wh ba 
conan 
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Y conſtantly ſunk as their pomp increaſed. The 
People, indeed, have ever been moſt ignorant 
where the Clergy have been moſt powerful. The 
more the latter had, the leſs they taught, and, 
when under the name of Religion, they were be- 
come maſters of all things, they quite aboliſhed 
Religion to ſet up frauds and ſuperſtition. To 
what groſs ignorance, to what miſery and barba- 
nity they had brought Chriſtendom before the Re- 
formation, I leave Hiſtorians to declare. In what 
z horrible ſtate of ſtupidity, dread and deſolation, 
they ſtill keep the parts of it yet unreformed, 
al travellers ſee, and all that read trave's may 
karn, | 

So much the poor People got by giving theſe 
their Teachers all, or too much, and by believing 
their commiſſion to be from God, when they were 
{ting like the moſt depraved of men, full of re- 
renge, though profeſſed followers of the meek 
Jeſus, who when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
tay, confidently glutting their avarice under his 


lay his head. 

All this was natural, and, in all places upon 
earth, the like cauſes will produce the like effects, 
to the end of the world. The people who had 
been long deluded, grew firſt blind; when they 
lad parted with their reaſon, they were eaſily 
bought to part with their property, and where 


ry property was, there all the power fol- 
owned, 


name, though he himſelf had not a place where to 
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Creatures of the State, appointed by the cui 


obliged to ſwear, that they derived all power of a 
after this, without expreſs perjury, claim any ante 


cedent or independent power. They were by th why ., 
cut off from the prophane nonſenſe and preſum / 


Chriſt, and of ſucceeding the Apoſtles ; a ſourd 


covered and hallowed all their wicked pretenct 
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| reſileſs 1 
Se. IX. Public Teachers have no Powe; WM nent, 

no Creation but from the State. The — 

Folly and ill Policy in claiming any overly; 
times ſii 
all the 
comp'al 
many © 
were ſo 
wicked, 
man of 
ſorts whatſoever, from the Crown ; nor could tht 1 * 


what the 


T becomes the wiſdom of ali Governors ſo tt 
faſhion and regulate the public Teachers, as t 
let them know, and all men fee, that they are th 


Power to a religious office. This was the wiſdo 
of England at the Reformation. They were the 


ti 
tion of their predeceſſors, of repreſenting Jeſ ry * 
the bou 
Why be 
in a nati 
dinary. 
and frauds. | | and 4 
Yet for ſeveral reigns after the excellent Que vho has 
Elizabeth, though the ſame law, and oaths a; a8 


from which the Popiſh Clergy had drawn all the 
gain and fairy dominion, and with which they ha 


ſubſcriptions continued, many of the Clergy, i him? V 
defiance of the conſtitution, of conſcience and 0 
ſhame, adopted all the antichriſtian and cory iid, al 


cermmen 


claims of the Popiſh Clergy; and, through . on our b 
monſtrous policy of the reigning Princes, this t 1 5 
lawleſs behaviour was connived at, nay, ſupport. 
For, the Court, where all arbitrary ſchemes wy ud avar 
on foot, in order to gain its oven purſuits, humouq ese fac. 
and aſſiſted the Clergy in theirs ; and though bot Theſe 
Court and Cleigy became thence notorioully u had the 


popular and obnoxious ; though both Monarch ee 


and Church ſuffered a terrible C: taſtrophe, | Wants nc 


aiming at more than belonged to either, the - 
reli 
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reſileſs ſpirit poſſeſſed both upon their re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, and both arrogated a power to be. lawleſt 
and forfworn, by divine right. | 

This ſpirit met another ſevere check afterwards, 
yet revived again with equa} confidence; but the 
times ſince bore it worſe than ever: Inſomuch that 
all the contempt of which Churchmen fo much 
comp'ain, has been brought upon the Clergy by 
many of the C.ergy themſelves. Their claims 
were ſo ambitious, extravagant, indeed fo falſe and 
wicked, and have been ſo well expoſed, that no 
man of common ſenſe could reverence the perſons 
who made them. 

What they are, the Law certainly makes them ; 
what they have, the ſame Law certainly gives them. 
Why would they be falſly aſpiring to a higher cre- 
ation, and a title divine? Why be deriving from 


the bounty of ſocieties and of particular men ? 
Why be broaching doctrines deſtructive of Liberty 
in a nation of Freemen ? Why aſſert an extraor- 
dnary, even a divine power to do certain actions, 
and pronounce certain words, which any man 
who has hands and a tongue could ſpeak and per- 
| form as well, if the civil Magiſtrate appointed 
bim? Why would they ſhock all men of any diſ- 
cement or piety, by ſathering all their moſt ſel- 
lil, al their moſt earthly and ſordid opinions up- 
on our bleſſed Redeemer and his holy Goſpel, al 
tleir notorious falſhoods and contradichons upon 
the word of truth ? Why cover apparent ambition 
ud avarice, manifeſt vengeance and anger, with 
licſe ſacred names: | 
Theſe were not ways to gain reverence ; and 
ad they gained any, it had been all falſe reverence, 
not worth gaining, indeed worſe than none. Truth 
Vants no falſe decking, nor any help from fall- 
þ hood, 


God what all the world fees to come only from 
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hood, but is often loſt or injured by ſuch unnatury ill be a 
company. Whoever ſpeaks truth and does good they alm 
is ſure of a warrant and approbation from heaven tom their 
whatever be his habit or his title; and, if he ute d or pe 
falſhood and do miſchief, he may be aſſured th; bey be ir 
God will difown him; and no name, however ur themſe 
lemn, no habiliment, however grave or gorgeouf nd by de 
can in the leaſt juſtify him. nl be p 
The Apoſtles had no power, no revenues, nocht; ! 
even the countenance of authority. All their ce Heir race, 
dit, all their reverence and ſucceſs flowed fron nary, ar 
their heavenly doctrine and behaviour. I hoy 
the world, which has been ſo long illuminate beg. X 
with the light of the Goſpel, is not worſe than ii” © hh 
was then. The Goſpel has been many ail © allo 
| planted amongſt us; nor could the Clergy be ſad and C. 
to be ſtill planting it over again where the peo nature 
ple already believed and received it. The bu conter 
neſs therefore of the public Teachers was, by con riſes, 
tinually urging its precepts upon the con{ciences 0 four de 
men, to improve them in practical holineſs, to pu 
rify their lives in this world, and thence fit then RO) 
for another. For this -purpoſe they have encou 4 
ragement and ſupport from the State; and cat neit 
deſignation and maintenance from the civil powehion, or 
is all that they can deſire, it is likewiſe all ich ad; 
they want. They have all poſſible ſcope to profile that 
pagate every divine truth, to enforce every locate highef 
and civil duty: And whilſt they are thus worti Wl powe 
ly employed, no man will envy them, no magladical, c 
can contemn them; nay, al! men will, for ten Spain a 
own ſakes, pay them all due countenance idiction! 
reſpect. | Ub infers 
In this glorious purſuit they might be of ein. I. 
lent uſe to others, and gain great efteem to theme and 
ſelves, by making people good and goverim lt too litt 
eaſy, for good men will be good ſubjects. * leads, cat 


nl be a great obſtacle in their way to eſteem, if 
they aim at too much, and would derive it only 
fom their name and function, however they neg- 
nei ea or pervert their duty, and however worthleſs 
hey be in their perſons. Too great a fondneſs 
er themſelves, will make others leſs fond of them, 
nd by deriving their pedigree too high, many 
will be provoked to ſet it too low, or even at 
jought ; like vain men who boaſt the greatneſs of 
creWhicic race, when their deſcent is known to be or- 
lnary, and their riſe late and ſudden. 


dect. X. The fatal and ungodly conſequences 
of allowing force in matters of Religion 
and Conſcience; how inconſiſtent with the 
nature and end of religious Teaching. The 
bull contempt of public Teachers, whence it 
ariſes, and the cry of Prieſtcraft how 
four.ded. 


then" ROM all temporal power the public Teach- 
cou ers ought to be carefully debarred. This is 
wat neither agrees with the Teachers of Reli- 
wegen, or with the nature of civil Government, 
tc hch admits not of partnerſhip. For the ſame 
use that any degree of ſpiritual power is claimed, 
(ocilithe higheſt degree will be claimed, till at laſt the 
ml power is either ſwallowed up in the eccle- 
laſtical, or becomes only its tool and machine, as 
u Spain and Italy, where the Clergy claim a ju- 
e u iciction independent upon the Magiſtrate, which 
Uo infers a right to excommunicate and depoſe 
lim, "This is at beſt a two-faced Tyranny, a 
ume and uncertain Government, conſtrained to 
(0 too little or too much; a monſter with two 
leads, each aiming at the chief direction of the 
body, 
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238 DISCUURISETS 
body, each furniſhed with a ſet of limbs moving WW Such 
oppoſite ways. Ihe Wrenceot 

They who deal with the foul, if they meditate iht, a 
its conviction, muſt avoid all force,which can on- lege 

ly teach it to lie. Indeed the exerciſe of power : wiſe a 
in matters of Conſcience has produced ſuch tragi- nen wh 
cal effects, always and every where, as to be ſuff. nen fro: 
cient warnings to every country and generation to il reſtra 
prevent kindling a flame that would conſume ali br reaſo 
things. Whenever this power has been once gain ¶ darged 
ed, the public Teachers have then done teaching born th: 
and begun to command. Inſtead of arguing, they nerailec 
then impriſon, and ſilence gainſayers by a halter, WM it, an 
or a faggot. ſcience a 

It is wonderful how a man of this ſpirit, can{ſienicd. 

have the face to attempt the converſion of any manſhere is 1 


or nation of men. How can he pretend to reafonſii as f. 
me into his opinion, when if I embrace it, I muWMvtere th 
never leave it, though I diſlike it, nor follow mi began th 
reaſon afterwards, though my reaſon ſatisfies minued, 

that I have been miſtaken, and that my preſent pro Every 
feſſion is impious and abſurd ? Would it not beifclzable t 
madneſs to embrace the opinion of a man, wiofWntereſt « 
profeſſes to perſecute or kill you, if you ever after ver to 
Wards change your mind, let your conviction be ere leuts bj 
ſo full, your conſcience ever ſo uneaſy ? I woudiferlons, 

fain know how ſuch men can ſet about the word wor, 
of converhon, unleſs they play the hypocrites, aher of 
hide all their terrors, their daggers and their flames the pe 
till they have once made ſure of your perſon. Tie effec 
were a fraud unworthy the Chriſtian name, and je Mud inet; 
1 cannot ſee how ſuch men could avoid ſuch Wold no 
fraud. They are obliged either to forbear converſnite ca 
ſrons, or to deceive their converts. Their pu make 


Enend u 
Ams, a 
bf many, 
& this 


ciple is antichriſtian, and mult lead them into al 
tichriſtian practices. Whoever would preach thi 
name of Chriſt, muſt renounce all perſecution, 4 
ſeverities. 

duch 


Deren ap 


Such of our Clergy as difown all ſpiritual inde- 
xendent power, all chimerical claims to a divine 
rzht, and honeſtly derive all their diſtinction and 
mvileges from the Law of the Land, have acted 
wer: viſe as well as an honeſt part, and are the only 
azi-W en who can preſerve the Church and Church- 
u: nen from contempt, by giving up all ghoſtly craft, 
1 to reſtraints upon Conſcience, and by declaring 
all r reaſon againſt force. Such men can never be 
ain-W charged with Prieſtcraft nor be obnoxious to the 
ing Wi corn that follows it. That ſuch craft has long 
they MW perailed in the world, done prodigious miſchief 
alter, 


kience and to public Liberty, is too manifeſt to be 
tnied. Indeed, to raiſe a cry of Prieſtcraft where 
there is none, would be fooliſh and unjuſt ; and 
tis as fooliſh and unjuſt to complain of the cry 
yhere the thing ſubſiſts. I doubt the thing only 
— the cry, and continues it where it is con- 
lnued, | 

Every claim of the Clergy's, which is irrecon- 
aleable to the underſtandings, to the freedom and 
mereſt of the Laity, is Prieſtcraft, ſuch as any 
power to domineer, to damn or to ſave, to know 
leuts by confeſſion, to change the qualities of 
felons, and places, and matter, by prerogative 
ad words, &c. Surely the impartial God, the 
Iather of mercies and of men, is not influenced 
ly the perſons of men; nor can the ſame words 
te effectual with him out of one man's mouth, 
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duch 


would not ſavour of infinite wiſdom, but of in- 
hte caprice; as it would be infinite cruelty 
b make the happineſs and eternal welfare of men 
end upon habits and poſtures, upon names and 
ums, and to leave the ſalvation of one man, or 
© many, at the option of another, or of a few. 
ct thus doctrine, as falſe and impious as it is, has 

been 


nit, and proved always baneful to private Con- 


ad ineffectual out of the mouth of another. This 
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been maintained; and a power to oblige all me 
to ſubmit to it has been contended for, 


Sect. XI. Power in the hands of any public 
Teachers, leads naturally to Popery, and 

is Popery. How apt they are to diffe 
amongſt themſelves, yet claim conformi 
ty from all others. Perſuaſion and good 
example their only province; the ſandit 
of their doings their only ſanctity. 


UCH principles as theſe mentioned in the li 

Section, conſtitute the genuine ſpirit of Po, 
pery. This is the ſpirit, theſe the principles whic 
make Popery terrible. For, as to the mere whim 
ſies of Popery, its ridiculous tenets and worſhip 
they are of little moment in themſelves, If: 
man pay adoration to a piece of paper with a pic 
ture upon it, or to a bit of rotten wood, or to 
ruſty nail; he is to be pitied for his folly, but by 
his. folly he hurts not me. 
Clergy, it is their long claws: that conſtitute Po 


pery, render Popery terrible, and are Popery| 


real Popery, whatever elſe it be called. A Ul 
gy who may do whatever they pleaſe in behalf 0 
themſelves againſt the Laity, will ever be popi 
Priefts ; that is, they will do what popiſh Priel 
| have always done, every thing to depreſs ti 
Laity, every thing to exalt themſelves. Otht 
difference there will be none, ſave in names an 
trifles. 

Wherever the power of Popery, that Is al 
unbounded authority in the Clergy, tis eſtabliſhed 
all the viſionary follies, all the idolatry and ext 
vagant ſuperſtition of Popery, are likely to follo 
The ignorance and pannic fears of the vulgar, q 


It is the power of thq 
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ime introduce all the reſt. The amazing poſitions 
nd abſurdities of Popery were not immediately ſet- 
led with the monſtrous power of the Popes, but 
mdually and — followed it. 

Calvin was a proteſtant, and a Reformer, and 


and 
it, xcalioned great good by weakening Popery : but 
ma the proceedings aganſt Servetus, Calvin was a 


Pope, nay, a popiſh inquiſiter, iſ it be true, that 
te was the author of theſe proceedings. Was Ser- 
retus a Heretic to John Calvin? So was John 
Calvin to the Pope and the Monks, who had as 
nuch right to burn him, and were as little vouch- 
« by the Goſpel in their trade of burning, as was 
e in burning Servetus. | 

Were every man who differs from another in 
kigious points, eſpecially in points owned to be not 
mly curious, but even inexplicable, to be executed, 
hut one man in the world would remain alive, ſince 
ul men differ more or leſs. No men differ more about 
Religion than Clergymen, or with more acrimony. 
They are ſubject to diſpute about things of the leaſt 
ud of the greateſt moment, and to mix much 
aſion with all their diſputes, be the ſubject ever 
b important, or ever ſo trivial: I wiſh I could ſay, 
bat they never manifeſted any unchriſtian want 
lf charity towards each other, and towards all their 
Monents whatſoever. However that be, it is 
matter of wonder, that they, who are ſo different 
ud oppoſite, nay, ſo endleſsly divided in their 
entinents, can ſo boldly exact conformity from all 
nen, can contend that all men ſhould agree with 
hem, who cannot agree with one another, 

Under all the darkneſs and uncertainties of Pa- 
Kim, did the Phileſophers (the Teachers of 
tle days) differ more widely, or quarrel more 
lexcely than the Teachers under a clearer diſpen- 

Vox. V. M ſation 


he cunning and ſelfiſhneſs of their guides, will in 
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ly in their judgments ? Will they tell us, that the 


had thus ordered it, on purpoſe to baffle the van 


' himſelf has thought fit to make it. It looks as 
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fation have differed and quarrelled? Or did th Th 
wrangling of theſe old heathen Sages ever produc * 
ſuch furious ferments in the world, ſuch mereile t . 
wars, ſuch public deſolation, as the everlafin P'*: 
contention between Fathers and Fathers, betwe fg. 
Doctors and Doctors, has produced? It is ſtrange fuls fr 
that they who profeſſed to be guided by cternal voi 3 4 
rity, and to guide all men to it, ſhould maintau * 

eternal ſtrife about it. If this be Owing to the — 5 
own various conceits, to their paſſions, errors an - wy 
particular intereſts, with what certainty, or fat wei . 
faction, or ſafety, can we rely upon ſuch diſput 5 c 
ing and contradictory Leaders? How is it poffuii © © 


; j s Who vary thus infinite Pear in 
to be determined by judge y hens: fi 


agree in the thing, though they differ in explain ether 


ing it? This would be too great mockery, whe _ U 
it ſeems we mult aſſent to the thing as they explai 5 
it; elſe there is an end of all their pretended IF * 
thority and guidance. If they ſay, that the thin 3 
cannot be explained at all; this is {till equally ab - on 
ſurd, ſince the afſenting to what admits no e, 2 
cation, is to aſſent to nothing; and why do tie a a 

diſpute about what they can never clear ? p 


It, in truth, looks as if the providence of G0 Ne flo 


much n 
tit (how 
Who 18 
That Sf 
i evil 

Ihecious 


of ſuch men as would dictate to others, and 1 
tempt to make his word clearer or darker than | 


he meant to warn us, by theſe their perpetui 
wrangles, to depend upon our own eyes and tt 
ſon for underſtanding his will revealed in his wor 
which to the meaneit capacity diſcovers what 
fin, and what is duty. What more is neceſaſ 
Has curious doubting and learned diſcord eit 
mended the world? 1 with the contrary wee i 
too tr gically true. : 
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The province of public Teachers is perſuaſion, 
Other force than that, and the force of good ex- 
ample, is monſtrous ; it is contrary to the Goſpel 
to require any, or any reſpect at all but what re- 
ſults from their uſefulneſs and the piety of their 
lives All men will be ready to reverence them 
| according to the meaſure of their integrity and vir- 
tue, and of the good that they do, What would 
they have more? This is reverence upon a ſolid 
foundation, ſuch as will laſt, But to demand 
hich reſpect to mere ſhew and names, to the ſanc- 
tity of their characters, however little there ap- 
pear in their perſons, or ta their mighty preroga- 
tives from Heaven, when their purſuits are alto- 
wether worldly, is the direct way to bring them- 
ſelves under public ridicule and even public indig- 
nation. 

It is only ſanctity of actions that makes a ſancti- 
hed character; and whoever does thoſe actions has 
that character, as he who does them not cannot 
have it, though he may boldly aſſume it. A Cler- 
ryman who is a perſecutor, an oppreſſor, a drunk- 
ud, proud, unjuſt, licentious, muſt with an ill 
grace talk of his ſacred profeſſion, or pretend to 
the Holy Ghoſt. Much more conceivable it is, 
much more likely and natural, that the Holy Spi- 
it ſhould influence and accompany any Layman 
Who is peaceable and merciful, juſt and ſober. 
That Spirit can never ſurcly be ſuppoſed to dwell 
m evil and vicious men, be their titles ever ſo 
hecious and celeſtial. He whoſe ways are not 
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bat WY poitolical, can never be eſteemed a ſuccęſſor to 
celan de Apoſtles: whereas he who lives like an Apo- 
rd nt le, though he bear no particular habit or name, 


5 an apoſtolical man. 
4. is not reconcileable to common ſenſe or any 
enſe, that holineſs or the power of holineſs can 


«here indelibly to a man of an idle, or profligate 
M 2 and 
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and impure life, merely by the force of ordination, 
that is, of being ordained, according to the pre 
ſcription of the Low and Forms of man's deviſing, 
to perform an office which he performs not, but 
neglects or diſhonours. Can it ever accord with 
reaſon, or with the idea of God and his Religion, 
that thoſe lands, which are once poſſeſſed by one 
ſort of Churchmen, though acquired by the mof 
impious frauds, to maintain the luxury of inf 
mous and cheating Monks, muſt ſtill continue ap- 


propriated to the uſe of another ſort of Church. 


men, and can never be alienated without the fin 
of facrilege? That the holy Church of Jeſu 
Chriſt, who poſſeſſed no wealth himſelf, nor leſ 
any behind him, can crave or bear an endoy- 
ment acquired by robbery and frauds, or refule to 
make reſtitution to ſuch as have been plundered in 


his name by vile and rapacious deceivers ? 


Sect. XII. How it is that public Teacher 
fail of reſpect, or gain it. 


AN there be more ſhocking tenets than thoſe, 

mentioned in the laſt Section, or more fe. 
pugnant to all reaſon and virtue, to all truth an 
piety? Yet many ſuch tenets are maintained vit 
notable fierceneſs. It is certain that the Reforma 
tion owned none ſuch ; nor, conſequently, dots 
our Church, which is founded upon the Reform 
tion, own them. In renouncing Popery, we " 
nounced all its falſities and abominations; nor cal 
he who adopts and defends them, be an Engl 
Proteſtant, nor indeed hardly a Chriſtian, if le 
thus fly in the face of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, a 
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tion, Wi enjoyed, demand power which they never ſought, 
pre- but always renounced. | | 
ling, If in their exhortations, they promote narrow 10440 
bur intereſts, ſeparate from the public intereſt, or | 100 
with MW hurtful to it: if they endeavour to make their Why 
gion, BW hearers rather blindly obedient to themſelves than 110 
one ꝛealous for the public weal and for the honour of "AW 
mot WM the State, rather intoxicated dupes to names and 
infa deluſion than wiſe and good ſubjects : if when 


r 


rverenced? Can they be thought actuated by 
Religion, or Reaſon, by Mercy, or Truth, or by 
uy good ſpirit? But, if their conduct be contra- 
y to all this, no contempt or public deſpight can 
ply befall them. Where they act worthily, 
tacy will be as furs of reſpect, as by acting dif- 
krenuly they will be ſure to miſs it. True reſpect 
comes from gor! deeds and not from notions and 
apellſations, much le{s from pride and the itch of 
dominion, from impatience of difference in opi— 
mon, or peeviſhneſs of ſpirit. Whoever mani- 
ets a general meekneſs of behaviour, univertal 
charity and forb-arance, conſults and promotes 
private honeſty and peace, with public virtue and 
tranquillity and the welfare of ſociety, and goes 


out doing good, cannot fail to find the eſteem of 


al men, | 


1 
e ap- they are angry at their Governors they encourage | Wi 
urch: difaffection to the Government, but, when hu- Wh 
e {nM noured, preach up ſlavery and tameneſs under op- if 
yy jreſſion however outrageous, can they hope to be 14 
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There th 

Sect. XIII. Exceſſive Revenues of the pub. iſ wunde: 
lic Teachers, how pernicious to the World ainlt gz 
A decent and eaſy maintenance to be dus ff 


lowed them. | nd domi 
| content te 
| HA T reſpect a great portion of the woll Laity, I 
V owes to its Teachers, the miſerable con- ime, 8e 
dition of moſt parts of it, the ignorance and (1- fi bond : 
very to which they have brought it, and under I this 
which they ſuffer, nay, oblige it to lye, do abun- rational, 
dantly ſhew. Can it be denied that as their power v follow 
roſe, civil happineſs ſunk, that in proportion to ures that 
their grandeur has been the miſery of their fol biy, into 
lowers ? Indeed if the moſt heavy and laſting curſes = TAI 
that can befall or afflict human kind, entitle them of Chriſt 
to reſpect, they may, in many places, claim the <a; By 
bigheſt, from public deluſion, perſecution,. b f 
gary and bondage, and from general deſolation and PEW 
Woe, As from ſo many monuments of their own happened 
raiſing, or ſuch at leaſt, as they largely helped to ſion ha 
raiſe. It is evident, that where they proſper molt nd ſpirit 
the people are the moſt wretched, and that to gether, 
ſuch proſperity ſuch wretchedneſs is owing ; if that &monltr 
can be called proſperity which produces ſuch inf- ur heave 
nite evil. men wha 
Is not this ample warning to nations which a (ently en 
not yet in the ſame condition, to take care of eve worldly x 
ry approach towards it? And is not this 2 realy Sm th 
anſwer to every attempt for accumulating ove! A name 
much worldly property upon ſpiritual men ? Be ccured t 
yond a certain meaſure it makes them uſeleſs, we- £7 > b 
ry much makes them dangerous, and their pride 8 8 
and power always riſe in proportion to their reve- he gift e 
nucs. Is it not ſo in Spain and Italy, where thei! pats 
infinite wealth, eternally productive of infinite a. 4 gray 


thcrity, has made them a public plague and ſcourge- 
T het? 


7 ⅛ ͤU!1 US apy 
There their terrors and depredations know no 
hounds: Guarded by flames and an Inquiſition 
painſt gainſayers and all oppoſition to their enor- 
mous falſhoods and inſatiable avarice, they cheat 
ind domineer without ſear or reſtraint, and not 
content to prey upon the ſubſtance of the miſerable 
Laity, rob them even of their ſenſes and their 
ime, So complete is the deluſion there, ſo faſt 
te bondage over foul and body. 

If this be dreadful, let other nations yet free and 
national, yet at liberty to underſtand the Bible and 
t follow their Conſciences, guard againſt all mea- 
ures that would lead them, however impercepti- 
bly, into the ſame doleſul and unchriſhan ſtate, 
for Chriſtianity is a ſtate of freedom. The Church 
of Chriſt has ſubſiſted, and even flouriſhed, with- 
out any revenues at all; but too much revenue has 
aways impaired its purity, ſometimes quite defaced 
It, as in the above inſtances. It has always ſo 
happened, that immenſe wealth and a holy pro- 
fefion have not well accorded, and much pomp 
and ſpirituality neither look well nor ſound well 


together, Neither can there be a more effectual 


lemonſtration, that neither a heavenly commiſſion, 
tor heavenly hearts belong to men, to any ſet of 
men whatſoever, than to fee them ever and ar- 
(ently engaged in purſuits of worldly wealth and 
worldly power. Io 
Let the public Teachers have a maintenance in 
tie name of God, a decent and eaſy maintenance 
kcured to them by laws and the conſent of ſo- 
ety ; but let them not boldly pretend to derive 
their maintenance from God, when it is evidently 
the gift of men. They who contend for this, cut 
tiemſelves off from all regard, and cannot poſſibly 
be grateful to any benefactor, ſince they conſider 
not as the giver, but only as. the inſtrument, 
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nay, probably, may think him an uſurper in pr. 


tending to give them what was theirs before by 
divine right. 


{trained within a certain meaſure, and not ſuffered 
to grow ſo as to devour in time the property and 
maintenance of all other men. If ſome of then 
have too little, as doubtleſs they have, others hae 
too much; and in all orders of men there wil 


ever be ſuch inconveniences and unequal diſtribu. 
tion; nor is it poſſible for public wiſdom to reme- 
dy the ſame, or for the public purſe to entich or 
even to ſupport all that are indigent, or ſituated 


lower than they wiſh, and ſometimes deſerve, It 
is more juſt that particulars ſhould bear a hard lot, 


than that, to mend it, ſociety ſhould ſuffer, and 


the ballance of ſociety be loſt or endangered, [t 


is againſt all reaſon, and very ungenerous, to ſeek 


relief from any ſcheme which would in time bring 


al} men to fcek relief from them. I wiſh it could 
be ſo cxdered, that where-ever Religion produces 
Gain, Gain would never prove to be more conſ- 
dered than Religion. 


Sect. XIV. An inquiry why the Chriſtian 


Diſpenſation has, with all its advantages 
ſo little mended the 


and excellencies, | 
World. Whether and how far public 
Teachers are chargeable with this. 


HY the world has not been more mended} 


by the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, of itſelf ſ 


much adapted to mend the world, is worth the in- 


quiry of all men, eſpecially of ſuch as are an 
ployed to inculcate its precepts upon the minds of 
all, And here many other inquiries ee 
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this will naturally occur ; namely, whether they 
have ever purſued their own worldly intereſt more 
afiduouſly than ſuited with their holy profeſſion, 
and never proſtituted religion to ſerve the purſuits 
of weal.h and power: whether they have ever diſ- 
penſed with ſins, and been even partial to favourite 
and bountiful ſinners, or diſcouraged and even per- 
ſecuted conſcience, and ſincerity, and all holineſs 
that bore not their mark: whether they never 
claimed an abſolving and damning power, and by 
it brought men to fear them more than God, to be 
more afraid of offending them than of committing 
in, for which they could fo eaſily pronounce par- 
don : whether they have always manifeſted that. 
humility, gentleneſs and benevolence ſo well be- 
coming ſuch as ſpoke in the name of Chriſt : whe- 
ther they never uſed the Holy Goſpel to warrant 
their own anger and ambition or ayarice, and in 
the ſtile of the Goſpel enflamed the mad rage of 
party : whether they have been equally diligent 
to make their followers ſincere Chriſtians, as warm 
zealots, Champions for Chriſt as Champions for 
Churchmen : whether they promoted knowledge 
and all religious and rational inquiries without re- 
ſerve,. and taught truth rather than blind ſubmiſ- 
lon, rather than the narrow principles of particu-- 
lar factions : whether they have promoted the 
great bleſſings of ſociety, civil and religious Liber-- 
ty, obedience to equal and fixed Laws rather than 
to the lawleſs and unſteady will of man, and have. 
always ſupported Government, when Governors 
obſerved the Laws: and whether men. who have 
a holy profeſſion, if in their conduct they be not 
hoh), can be reverenced for their profeſſion which 
they diſhonour, or lead men into all righteouſneſs, 
without being righteous themlelves ? 

The continual endeavours of ſo many thouſand 
Teachers in any country, to recommend the beauty 
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and benefit of Religion and Virtue, and to ſhew 
the deformity and miſchief of evil and immorality, 
would ſurely be of vaſt weight and conſequence, 


But let the number of Teachers be ever fo oreat, * 


ſmall good will enſue, if many exert no endea- 
vours at all, if many do it ſuperficially, like a taſk 
which they ſeem forced to, and not to chuſe or 
delight in. 8 


If they recommend dry and dark ſpeculations, 
ſuch as are hard to be underſtood, or if under. | 


ſtood, produce no practical duties, and, without 
mending the heart, only perplex the head: or if 
they inveigh againft ſuch as entertain ideas diffe- 
rent from theirs, and provoke people to bitterneſs 
towards each other, inſtead of exhorting them to 
mutual Jove and forbearance : If their hearts 
appear ſet upon pomp, and. gain, and dominion, 
rather than filled with humility and ſelf-denial, and 
zeal for the ſouls of men: If they promote igno- 


rance and flavery, perſecution and difcord, and 


ihew anger or favour to men, not according as 
they are wicked or virtuous, but countenance 
their own followers however bad, and hate and 
diſtreſs ſuch as only follow the pure dictates of 
Conſcience : If they darken or pervert the Goſpel 
by vain gloſſes, by falſe and ſe}fiſh comments, and 
would oblige all men to ſubmit to theſe their in- 
ventions, though directly oppoſite to the Goſpel 
and all the ends of the Goſpel ; ſmall is the won- 
der that mankind are not mended by ſuch depraved 
inſtruction. It is indeed wonderful that, bad as 


they are, they are not ſtill worſe, ſince it is mani- 
feſt that over a great part of the earth, and in 
ſome of its fineſt regions, their Inſtructors are con- 
tinually deceiving, debaſing, blinding, frightening 
and oppreiling them. 7 
In matters of Religion, neither the Greek 
Church ngr the Roman Church allow their people 
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to retain common ſenſe, nor to forgive it in others. 
For Religion they are taught gibberiſh, and con- 


Atheiſts, or Heretics, all who are not ſo blind, 
ind diſtracted, and ſlaviſh as themſelves. Their 
Teachers even aſſume to ſel] them the mercy of 
God and eternal Salvation, at a price, to abſolve 
them from the blackeſt guilt for money, and for 
money to difarm the Almighty of his reſentment 
and vengeance. As long as they can pay, they 
may fin, and are thus encouraged, nay, warranted 
in eternal immorality. In the Office of the Datary 
it Rome, fins are taxed according to their feveral 
fines and qualities, and the greateſt as well as the 
laſt are cancelled by ſilver and gold; and for ini- 
quities deſtructive to ſociety and ſhocking to nature, 
ſuch as have wealth may find atonement. | 
Where ſuch or any commutations for fin are al- 
bowed and practiſed, are ſins likely to abate, ſin- 


ſubſiſt, in any force or purity ? I wiſh nothing like 
tus vile traffic were found in other countries even 
where Popery is aboliſhed. I doubt a good gift to 
the Altar, that is, to them who miniſter there, 
ten paſſes as an expiation for a multitude of 
ins; and has it never happened that a bounty to 


conſciences of timorous and dying people, as what 
powerfully opened the gates of Paradiſe, and was 
iprevailing antidote againſt future torments. ? 

One thing ſeems to be notoriouſly true of almoſt 
al parties in Religion, that men are not eſteemed 
by them according to their real piety and virtue, 
but according to their blind adherence and party- 
tral; and the moſt worthleſs or worſt men are 
aten careſſed and applauded, whilſt the ſobereſt 
ad the beſt are neglected or decried, Thus we 
| M 6 have 


traditions, and dreams, and to hate and damn as 


ners to mend, or Religion to abound, or even to 


de Church has been ſtrangely preſſed upon the 
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have ſeen very pious Chriſtians hated and traducel 
as very bad Churchmen, when very baſe and ven 
profligate men were extolled as excellent Church. 
men. | 

The Gentlemen of Port Royal were, for thei; 
Learning and Writings, for their Religion and 
Virtue, an ornament to the learned world as well 
as to the Kingdom of France : They were even 
zealouſſy attached to the Romiſh Religion. But 
all this merit ſaved them not from contumely and 


and inſt 


of peace 
all ſocie 
rulence 
State ru 
leaſt vai 
fond, o 
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wiſh it 

and big 


perſecution, becauſe they had defended the eternal mated b 
laws of Morality and the Goſpel againſt the ene. the Cor 
crable maxims and caſuiſtry of the Jeſuits, who threats 
their voluminous writings had confounded all Mo try, bus 
rality and Conſcience. For this the Gentlemen of think fi 
Port Royal were repreſented as Atheiſts, Heretics No | 
and enemies to the Church, nay, as enemies bitter ti 
the Government, and thence expoſed to all inju his able 
ſtice, ill uſage, and the frowns of power. Th and th. 
like treatment had the divine Archbiſhop of Cam Church 
bray, the immortal Fenelon. When at the ſamꝗ the Jeſ 
time, the groſſeſt ignorants, the vileſt voluptuaries by St. 
the moſt hot-headed bigots, were reckoned excelMl Marſha 
lent Catholics, applauded, and prefered. but · no 
What the King of Sardinia has lately done, in for his 
taking the education of youth out of the hands off wheref 
the Jeſuits, merits great attention, and is an xl fays th 
ample to other Princes and States, at leaſt to tio knw a 
of the ſame communion. It was indeed of liv, grace, 
moment, that the public education ſhould not vl £/tere 
directed by an order of men who were continue ar: the 
purſuing an intereſt directly againſt the intereſt ol Marſh; 
the State; who taught his ſubjects not ſo muc far was 
to reverence the Magiſtrate, as to reverence Then Wh 
not to love or conſider the good of the whole, bi Clergy 
the good of that Order; who poiſoned them wil} interef 
party-maxims deſtructive of the maxims of ſocict) WF and th 
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el and inſtead of inſtilling the benevolent principles 
en of peace and mutual forbearance, without which 
cb. au ſociety muſt be miſerable or periſh, inſpired vi- 


mlence and eternal hate, and would rather ſee the 
state run into ruin and diſſolution, than ſuffer the 
leaſt variation from their own conceits, however 
fond, or ridiculous, or wicked. For, it is noto- 
rious, that this is the ſpirit of the Jeſuits. I 
wiſh it were not the ſpirit of ſeveral other ſets 
and bigots, eſpecially where their bigotry is ani- 
mated by a paſſion for power and riches. It ſeems 
the Court at Turin is not much diſturbed at the 
threats of the Reverend Fathers to leave the coun- 
try, but even frankly offers paſſports to as many as 
think fit to go. 

No body can forget the extraordinary merit and 
bitter treatment of the late excellent Ds. Clark, 
his able performances in defence of Chriſtianity, 
and the reſtleſs attempt to ruin him as a bad 
Churchman. The declaration of Father Canaye 
the Jeſuit to the Marſhal D'Hocquincourt, related 
by St. Evremont, was open and inſtructive. The 
Marſhal had ſaid, that he was formerly a Janſeniſt, 
but-now for the Jeſuits, and could be crucified 
for his Religion, though he knew not why or 
wherefore. Oh excellent words, bleſſed motions, 
ſays the Jeſuit ! be cructfied for Religion, yet nat 
know why or wherefore ! what an extraordinary 

| grace, my Lord, has Heaven beſtowed upon you! 

Eftate ſicuti infantes : Be as little children: Bleſſed 
are the poor in ſpirit. The good Father liked the 
Marſhal's zeal the better for being ſtark blind: ſo 
far was he from blaming his ignorance. 

Where: ever it is more dangerous to offend the 
Clergy than to offend God, it is natural for the 
intereſt of Religion to decay. For the ignorant 
and the many, will always incline, nay, probably, 
be taught to rely more upon them than upon ape. 

| an 
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and to think that if they can but pleaſe them, they 
cannot diſpleaſe bim. Where an ill man who con- 
forms, is better uſed than a good man who diſſent, 
the neceſſity of being good will not be confi. 


dered, but the necefſity of being conformable, and 


men will not be ſo much afraid of ſin as of diſſent- 
ing. When the doing certain actions, which ma 
be done without any devoutneſs at all, ſhall yet pak 
for devotion, many will be apt to think that when 
they have performed theſe, they have done all that 
is required, at leaſt made amends {cr paſt iniqui- 
ties, which they may ftill cancel, as often as com- 
mitted, by the like atonement and repetitions, 
and by a httle devotion on one day in the week, 
calm their conſcience about all their failings during 
the reſt. ; 

Thus falſe zeal is, as it were, a mulct for want 
of Religion, and paſtes for Religion ; and many 
other Churchmen beſides thoſe of Rome, ſeem to 
accept of equivalents in the room of real piety, 
Were it otherwiſe, the guides of one fect would 
ove the ſober and good men of another ſect better 
than the vicious of their own, They would hate 
the ſtricteſt conſormiſts ho wanted virtue, and 
eſteem ſeparatiſts who had it. But I doubt the 
conſtant practice is otherwiſe in molt Churches and 
Sects. So that the name of Religion is uſed, but 
the thing, the eflence, is often turned into faction 
and party, and loſt in the endleſs paſſions of men, 
They all talk of Chriſt and Paul, and appeal to 
them. Perhaps it is well for many that they are 
not yet called upon by cither to make good their 
appeals, Nay, were Chriſt or Paul to return to 


the earth under their former characters, I fear theit 
reception, in many countries, would not be better 
than it was in Judæa. 

This Section, as well as the whole Diſcourſe 


grows too long, though much more might by -_ 
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ſhall make but one obſervation more, namely, 


bon the ſtrange inconſiſtency which has ſometimes 
- Wppcared in the notions of ſome great and venera- 
„Jie Doctors about evil and fin; I mean how they 
* 


could be vehement againſt peccadillos, againſt fol- 


ind for which perhaps they had no reliſh, yet could 
often, at the ſame time, go deliberately, nay, 
jalouſly, into apparent meaſures of public op- 
weſion, or of public tumults and war; could 
giſt and ſanctify the moſt enormous, the moſt 
deadful, the moſt complicated and devouring 
of all ſins, thoſe of T'yranny and Rebellion; 
could declaim terribly againſt profane ſwearing, 


k wich only hurt him who uttered it, and yet en- 
18 courage and animate univerſal Perjury, ſome- 


limes in Magiſtrates, at another time in the peo- 


nt ge; and be for eſtabliſhing univerſal Slavery, or 
J Waociting general Revolts, at different times, juſt as 
o WM they bappened to be pleaſed or diſguſted. For ſuch 
þ tas been the inconſiftency of their behaviour in 


many countries, and at many times; and, as none 
hare ever proved ſorer plagues to righteous Gover- 
tors, none have been ſuch fell champions for I y- 
ants. And as to the abuſes of Religion, efpe- 
wally ſuch as were gainful, have they ever appear- 


i | willing to reform them, or. willingly ſuffered 
lem to be reformed by others? And have not all 


neat and uſeful Reformations been accompliſhed 


ce Laity, and conſtantly oppoſed by the public 
to Teachers? Could Religion, the humble and diſ- 
„ dereſted Religion of the Goſpel flouriſh under 
0 ch Circumſtances, and ſuch Directors ? 
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U 
tons, an 
A we on fciently « 
Sect. XV. Of public Spirit, its, uſe aud cir hea 
efficacy. How little promoted by publi nd unn 
Teachers. Some Conſiderations upon th tuſted at 
importance and character of public Spiririſ tee and 
| | falſe idea 
| HILST the public Teachers were of their 
| much attached to party and intereſt, if they mig; 
was no wonder that in their teaching there wer ue © gas 
many material omiſſions. One thing of great in phyſics. 
portance they ſeem to have almoſt intirely nee Mr. L 
lected. I mean the raiſing and recommending 0 that m 
Public Spirit, ſo neceſſary to the proſperity of even ſelves t 
Country, and even to the preſervation of all. 1M faith 
was this which animated the Roman State, and their « 
ſet the Romans above all other men. But the quiring 
who inſtructed the youth of Rome had no by-ends * come t 
no detached intereſts of their own. They inſpired \ ſtuffed 
ſuch as they taught, with the love of their Coun © of they 
try, and of Virtue, and of Honour, The publiꝗ need tc 
good, the glory of the State, was the end of al and fo 
and to promote it they had learned chearfully to only tl 
forego every private advantage, nay, life itſel. ' | appe: 
Fhis was a fine ſpirit, early and conſtantly infuſed, at coſt 
and produced men who were a credit and-ornament{f ther it 
to human nature, and are patterns ſtill for the any tir 
whole race. Such was the glorious effect of come: 
noble and rat. nal education. * pearan 
The Romans began to know the value of I. © n cor 
berty, and to feel a pailion for the Public Weal, afſ admir⸗ 
an age when others ſince are conning over word 2 part 
and know little elſe but-to fear the rod, and, wit © where 
out once thinking of their Country, only learn th parts a 
reverence a particular ſet of men and names, and In lat! 
hcartily to hate all the reſt. They are for a courle on 5 
mtead « 


of many years employed about words, and no- 
tions, 
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tons, and ſubtleties ; and when they are thus ſuf- 
fciently diſciplined into narrowneſs of mind, when 
their heads are well filled with abſurd maxims, 
and unmeaning diſtinctions, they may be ſafely 
truſted abroad in the world, as ſecure againſt all 
fee and rational ſentiments, and poſſeſſed with 
falſe ideas of reverence and of averſion, to the end 
of their lives. When, like the young Romans, 
they might be ſhining in afſemblies or armies, they 
ae engaged in Logic, and combating in Meta- 
phyſics. | 

Mr. Locke ſays, It is matter of aſtoniſhment, 
that men of quality and parts ſhould ſuffer them- 
( ſelves to be ſo far miſled by cuſtom, and implicit 
faith. Reaſon, if conſulted, would adviſe, that 
( their children's time ſhould be ſpent in ac- 
{ quiring what might be uſeful to them when they 
come to be men, rather than to have their heads 
( ſtuffed with a deal of traſh, a great part where- 


( of they uſually never do (it is certain they never 


need to) think on again as long as they live 
and ſo much as does ſtick by them, they are 
' only the worſe for. This is ſo well known, that 
J appeal to parents themſelves, who have been 
at coſt to have their young heirs taught it, whe- 
Ather it be not ridiculous for their ſons to have 
' any tincture of that ſort of learning, when they 
come abroad into the world; whether any ap- 
pearance of it would not leſſen and diſgrace them 
ein company. And that certain y muſt be an 
dadmirable acquiſition, and deferves well to make 
a part in education, which men are aſhamed of 
where they are moſt concerned to ſhew their 
parts and breeding.” 

In latter ages the cauſe of public Liberty has 
been little beholden to the public Teachers, who, 


uſtead of inſtilling and cheriſhing Public Spirit, 
withoug 
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258 een 
without which Liherty can hardly ſubſiſt, have tog 
often exerted all their endeavours to extinguiſh 
both. Where-ever Slavery is ſettled, they heh 
too aſſiduouſſy to confirm it, and where it is not, 
many of them have appeared diligent agents to 
introduce it, Was it thus they merited the pry. 
found reverence” which they claimed from man- 
kind, thus that they earned the mighty revenues 
which they enjoyed, for bringing upon men the 
higheſt ol 

every other evil, the dreadful calamity of public 
Servitude? 


lic Spirit, I am obliged to a noble * Lord of great 
knowledge, obſervation and parts, with all which 
he himſelf ſeems to be much leſs acquainted, than 
they are who have the happineſs of knowing him; 
and ſuch is the private manner in which he paſſe; 
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For the following part of this Section upon Pub- 


* 
moſt of his time, that his acquaintance are far from 2 
numerous: So natural it is for fine qualifications n 
to be accompanied with great modeſty. (is a con 
© It is a remark of Thucydides, that bad Laws 1 
© well executed are better than good Laws not "TR" 
6 duly obferved. It is not enough for a Nation Wenn 
© to have a good Conſtitution, unleſs both the . de 
Governors and People concur in adhering to it. It th 
6 with ſtrictneſs. Abuſes once ſuffered to creep ee 
© in, ſo naturally gain ground, ſo quickly ſpread, cor * 
that jt requires conſtant vigilance to prevent ther, 5 
© entrance and growth. A jealouſy for the PublicYl ; any pri 
is a commendable jealouſy, and if ever the WF. t! 
« ceſs of any paſſion were juſtifiable, it would fur- WF, to 
© ly be ſo here. That temper of mind to which * unjuſt 
< we give the name of Public Spirit, is ſo nec-WFc 1 5 
© fary to all ſocicties, that it is next to impoſſibe Wl « » it 
very ir 


* Lord Pagett. ag enn dan 


rer 5s 


i they ſhould long ſubſiſt without it. Indeed; 
whatever difficulties particular men may find in 
i the exerciſe of it, all men agree to commend it. 
Nor can there be better proof of the excellency 
i of any character, than to ſee the very men who 
reſolve never to deſerve it, taking great pains 
to make the world believe that they have a right 
i to it. 

© In times of the greateſt corruption, we do not 
find, that ever a corrupt man of any ſenſe durſt 
i openly avow his principles, or declare that he 
made his own intereſt the meaſure of his public 
conduct. Quite otherwiſe : Such men are apt 
i to ſtart at their own picture, and will not for- 
i give thoſe who diſcover their views, and repre- 
ſent them in proper colours. Such tenderneſs is 
prudential ; ſince the diſcovery of ill deſigns, is a: 
ſtep towards defeating them. Beſides, men are 
generally more aſhamed of vices which ſhew the 
i weakneſs of their underſtanding, than of thoſe 
i which unfold the corruption of their hearts. It 
' 18 a confeſſion of the meanneſs of a felfiſh diſpo- 
' ſition, that men are thus loth to be thought go- 
© verned by it. Though they would be glad to- 
' reap benefit from their low purſuits, they are 
' aſhamed to be detected in contriving them. 

It therefore looks as if it were equally renoun- 
' cing the rules of good fenſe, and every impulſe 
"of good nature, to be deſtitute of regard for the 
' weifare of the Community, or to imagine that 
any private advantage can ſtand in competition. 
with the proſperity of the whole. For one na- 
uon to grow rich by the ſpoils of others, is very- 
' juſt, yet not always impolitic. But to weaken. 
and impoveriſh our own Country, is as fooliſh 
'% it is wicked; ſince private property muſt be 
very infecure, when once that of thè public is 
ein danger; nor can it be ever more ſo than when 
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260 DISCOURS ES 
© it comes to be deſerted by thoſe whoſe interef it 
js to preſerve it. 

© I believe that ſcarce any Conſtitution has be 
overturned by mere accidents or misfortunes 
Errors at home may have immediately conti 
buted to national ruin, and foreign invaſio 
brought it on, But a long courſe of miſmanage. 
ments, of ambition and rapine, and of evil and 
looſe adminiſtration, has generally preceded al 
great Revolutions; when the leading men mad 
it their only ſtudy to ſupplant, decry, and op 
preſs each other ; when the people were on bo 
ſides perverted to ſerve the narrow and corrupt 
purpoſes of particular and oppoſite Leaders, and 
were animated not by zeal for their Country] 
but for hoſtile factions debauching and rending 
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their Country. Whenever cabals, and licen{W le amb 
tiouſneſs, whenever corruption, and contempt i bauchinę 
authority, are the meaſures of acquiring, an might ra 
afterwards of ſupporting power, the coniequzac i nit, H 
mult be oppreiſion and injuſtice, which will na two nat 
turally introduce diſorder and confuſion. A GoWWW after it v 
vernment thus ſapped in the foundations, lice WM all thoſ 
tree, looſened at the roots, will infallibly ba home, 
over-turned by the firſt unruly blaſt, and would ul ſubjectio 
time be overſet even by its own weight. Many 
Societies can never ſubſiſt but through th Roman 
ſame means by which they were firſt inſtituted] the ſtor 
* Impartiality and juſtice, zeal for the Public, ani bauchin 
© a ſteady adherence to its intereſt, are the oni exer rea 
national ſecurities. When theſe are wanting ſecret H 
large Territories, and great Fleets and Armies he prod 
+ will prove but feeble ſupports ; and, in ſpite o honeſt a 
call ſuch ſplendid appearances, deſtruction WW was the. 
follow. The ſeveral changes of Government Wi reclaimi 
the Grecian Commonwealths, are proofs of tui nisfortu 
* obſervation, Abuſes of power made corruptioꝶ t a ſent 
| * necellary WW nuch tl 
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neceſſary ; corruption produced baſeneſs, luxury, 
(and the extinction of all virtue, and theſe ſeldom 


«nM ended but in ſome kind of Ufurpation and Ty- 
nanny. Nor were they _ to a ſenſe of their 
WM follies until they had thus ſuffered for them; and, 


before they thought of returning to their old prin- 
ciples of honeſty and Public Spirit, they muſt be 
firſt awakened by the ſevere laſh of ſome arbitra- 
j power, It was for this integrity of Manners, 
ſor this Public Spirit, and inviolable attachment 
to their Conſtitution, that the Lacedemonians 
were fo remarkable, as were alſo the Romans 
i for many ages, and it was through the decay of 
public Spirit and national Integrity, that Athens 
i was ſo near being deſtroyed in the courſe of the 
Peloponneſian War. Alcibiades, who had bound- 
leſs ambition, employed his great wealth in de- 
(bauching the people, that by their aſſiſtance he 
might raiſe himſelf upon the ruin of his antago- 
'nift, Hence alſo the peace concluded between the 
tro nations by Nicias, was broken a few years 
after it was made; a breach which brought on 
all thoſe loſſes abroad, all thoſe diſtractions at 
(home, which had like to have ended in the utter 
ſubjection of the Republic. | 
Many examples of this kind are found in the 
Roman Hiſtorians ; but remarkable above all is 
the ſtory and conduct of Cæſar, who by de- 
'dauching the people enſlaved the State. Who- 
'erer reads Tully's Epiſtles, which are a curious 
' keret Hiſtory of thoſe times, muſt be {truck with 
' the prodigious diſſolution of manners in that once 
' toneſt and powerful people. Indeed fo aſtoniſhing 
'was the change, that they were become even pa 
'Iedaiming. All the ſmart of their long and heavy 
misfortunes was not ſufficient to bring them back 
i a ſenſe of their duty to. their Country. Inſo- 
nuch that when by the death of heir Dictator, 
« Liberty 
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Liberty was once more, as it were, preſented 1 
them, they wanted the courage, or rather the great R 
had not the honeſty to accept it. enn 
If we inquire into the accounts of latter day « Nobility 

© we ſtill find the ſame cauſes regularly produciy about th 
c the fame effects. What was it that occaſion for diſba 
« thole long and deſperate civil wars which affi ' ſnatched 
and almoſt deſtroyed the great and powerful King ( of their 
dom of France? Was it not private ambitio and cro 
c :private intcreſt carried on under public pretence; of Mon 
© The preſervation of the old Religion, and th * 
modeſt requeſt of a toleration to the new, we without 
the outward appearances, and very plauſible the 1 
were. But the injuſtifiable ambition of the Prince and cu 
and the ſelfiſh attachment of their dependent ( ſhadow: 
were the ſecret ſprings that produced and prolong et 
ed thoſe pernicious diſturbances, pernicious nd bY 5 
only in weakening and impoveriſhing the Sta. oy ws 
for the preſent, but in debauching the principle Ik nach 
of all orders of men, and making each ſide lool oy _ 
upon the irregular views of their on party as th 5 
only objects of attention and zeal, and thus fac, 1 
fice the intereſt, nay, almoſt the very being of til. Anas 1 
Community, to the low aud narrow purſuits of fu art 
rious factions. And when after the ſhort calm on. 7 pro 
Henry the ſourth's reign, the public diſorder; - 4 A 
began to revive in the minority of his Succellor Ty or s 
and it was found neceſſary ſor the ſupport of . 0 > 1 
Roya] Power, to curb and break that of the Ga. "a 10 
© dees, an opportunity was furniſhed to two fue. IE 
© .ceeding Miniſters, for their own ſecurity as well. rt 
„their Maſter's, totally to deſtroy all poſſibility Ig 
< oppaſitic:., ' So that putting an end to the ol Tg l 
eſtabliſument, in its room they ſet up a neil... Eh 
which, probably, the Frerch Nation will neie WI 


be able to remove or alter. ch; 
| | thing t 


1 


„ 


It is impoſſible to forget, on this occaſion, the 
great Revolution in a neighbouring Kingdom, 
not much above half a century ago. Whilſt the 
Nobility and Commons were wiſely quarrelling 
about the manner of raiſing the money requiſite 
for diſbanding the army, two or three Parricides 
( ſnatched the opporturuty, and fold the Liberties 
© of their Country for two hundred and fifty thou- 
and crowns, and changed an elective and limit- 
ed Monarchy into one hereditary and abſolute. 
Who can reflect on the folly of ſuch conduct, 
without ſurprize, when he conſiders it as ſome- 
times paſſing upon the world for mighty artifice 
and cunning ? To barter away ſubſtances for 
( ſhadows, to part with a birthright for a meſs of 
pottage, is an abſurdity ſo glaring, that one 
might as well believe thoſe who do it to be poſ- 
i ſeſled with real honeſty, as with any ſhare of 
i widom. Contemptible, and poor, and foolith 
(are any terms, even the higheſt terms, for be- 
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i traying one's Country, They who do it, do 
but teach and encourage others to play the ſame 
game upon themſelves, where they find by their 
(example it my 2 done with impunity. What 


* « 


its general diſhoneſty, but general inſecurity ? 
To practiſe villainy ourſelves, is to authorize it 
ein others againſt us; and it is as natural to loſe 
i by ic as to gain by it. They who for ſome pro- 
ft of their own would defraud mankind of their 
liberties or fortunes, are like ſharpers who in- 
' toxicate company with liquor before they play 
with them, "They may uccecd in robbing their 
capes of their money, but have cauſe to fear 
their rage; ſince by the unjuſt loſs of their mo- 
' ley, men are likewiſe apt to loſe all temper. 
Without pcace of mind there can be no fuch 
thing as happineſs ; nor can there be any ey 
; C 0 
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U 
of mind where there is a ſenſe of guilt, which iff: yridle ; 
naturally accompanied with apprehenſion of dane: chuſe te 
ger. Can ſuch as know that they are not to bl: make u; 
truſted themſelves, ever frankly truſt other, Ml: geize the 
They will be apt to think others like themfſelveMl Tyranny 
true only to ſelf-intereſt, and ſo will try to de way to c 
ceive them, as well as deſpiſe them for bein „ Such 
deccived, Thus endlefs diſhoneſty, whether i cannot 
private or public life, will be attended with end: enmity 
leſs anxieties, when ſuch as practiſe it remem © hate, v 
ber that by all their unrighteous acquiſitions, , and the 
their guilty ſucceſs, they can only ſet themſeheſ their oz 
up as marks to be ſhot at, and will have th: who ha 
leſs chance of eſcaping by being ſo much er ¶ exempt 
poſed. - _ 3 emen, A 
© Greatneſs acquired by great abilities and Pub only a 
lic Spirit, is a noble acquiſition, and will be en. they fin 
joyed with ſatisfaction, though it cannot alwi a tribe 
eſcape obloquy and clamour. But power a injured 
pomp purchaſed by the miſery and groans of th curſing 
people, as it is always deteſtable, ſo it is aw «<© The 
unſafe. Grandeur, in order to be reſpected by nature, 
the Public, muſt be ſupported with merit to. thor of 
wards the Public. They whe love the people nevoler 
they who conſult their intereſt, and purſue it can be 
are worthy to ſhine amongſt them, nay, vo ton. 
thy to rule them. But greatneſs without dign i for a w 
ty, which ariſes as. well from public benevolencWM:* fr virt 
as from capacity, is like Laws without pend will fo. 
ties: The weak and ſimple may perhaps ſun: hide th 
to them; but they are deſpiſed by thoſe who: add to 
they are moſt wanted to reſtrain. To be exaleq able te 
upon the ruins of Liberty and Laws, to riſe vl «© The 
force and iniquity, and to aſftert ſuperiority ode whenc, 
men by hurting and opprefling them, is frag: even at 
infatuation, a dangerous province. It is like bea fort « 
ing mounted on an unruly horſe without bit oi: | is fe. 


bridle Vor. 
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t bridle ; a ſituation which no wiſe man would 
( chuſe to be in. When Solon was adviſed to 
© make uſe of his intereſt with his countrymen to 
ſeize the ſupreme rule, he anſwered wiſely, that 
« Tyranny indeed was a fair ſpot ; but there was ns 
@ way to come out Fit. 

Such as are known not to love their Country, 
cannot reaſonably expect to be ſafe in it, or that 
(enmity to the Public will nat meet with public 
( hate, which is the next ſtept to public revenge: 
{and they who are indifferent to every intereſt but 
their own, though they may purchaſe flatterers 
{ who have minds as bad as theirs, can never be 
( exempt from one miſerable reflection, that moſt 
emen, and all the beſt men abhor them, whilſt 
i only a few of the worſt applaud them; nor can 
they find much delight from the hollow praiſes of 
i a tribe of Fawners, when they remember that 
{ ured multitudes are at the ſame time perhaps 
i curſing them. 

The defire of applauſe is implanted in human 
nature, and without doubt intended by the Au- 
thor of nature as an incitement to virtue aud be- 
' nevolent actions; ſince by ſuch means only we 
i can be ſure of obtaining ſo pleaſing a ifica- 
ion. We may indeed perſonate Public Spirit 
for a while, yet have none, and for a while, pals 
for virtuous without having Virtue : But the frau- 
' will ſoon be diſcovered. No diſguiſes can long 
' ide the falſe Patriot: and his hypocriſy will but 
add to his condemnation, when it is no longer 
' able to cover his guilt. 

There ſeems to be one never-failing teſt 
' Whence to diſtinguiſh a public ſpirited Man ; 
'&ven an honeſt and diſintereſted heart. This is 
' a ſort of conſtitutional Virtue, and whoever has 
it is ſecure againſt many of the moſt dangerous 

Vor. V. | N 6 temptations. 
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< temptations. The love of money and of power! 


are violent paſſions, and few who are ſtrongy 
poſſeſſed with them can ſafely truſt themſelye; 
< How naturally does the avaricious man liſten ( 
any ſcheme for filling his coffers ? How eagerly 
s does the ambitious man enter into meaſures for 
inlarging his figure and power? How apt are both 
< to flatter themſelves that they deſerve all that l 
they can poſſibly poſſeſs, that whatever they en | 
< graſp is but their due, and that therefore they 
can never graſp too much? Blinded by theſe fa- 
vourite inclinations, they can bear nothing that 
„ thwarts them; and, as they thus ſtate the ac- 
count on one fide only, the balance muſt be 
© eternally one way. Tie « 
The true Patriot is content to take the appro- A ſ 
© bation of his own conduct, at leaſt for one part V 
< of his reward; neither would he exchange ha nate Co 
quiet of mind, or the good wiſhes of his country- Aus, the 
men, for all the Tas 4 which he could poſſibly be is po 
< make by juſtly forfeiting either. He has a ge- 501. 
4 neral benevolence to the reſt of the world, and Arien 
< cannot taſte that unnatural happineſs of being prerailir 
alone caly amongſt the many that are miſerable, MA rs, v 
< eſpecially were they to be miſerable by his means. 222. wh 
Though he may not ſet up for any romantic pitch fury con 
of Patriotiſm, though he do not undertake to de- sia, 0 
vote himſelf for his Country, like Curtius, and f a 
© may be diffident of the weakneſs of human na- hg 0 
ture when put upon ſuch awful trials; yet of * tt 
one Virtue he is at all times ſure, never to ſacf- Ila and 
< fice the Public to his paſſions or intereſt, or riſque 
© the tranquillity of the State for any views or emo -L M. 
4 luments of his own. e, Nero 
SR neca, as 
. ina, 
* '\ fm 5 
The END of the Dis counts. 226. an 
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A 
BDAGESES, his great power, i. 305. he 
ſupports Tiridates, bi. is veſted with the 
whole power of the party, 309. his unfortu- 
nate Counſel to Tiridates, 310. 
Ad, the Eunuch, his authority in Parthia, i. 299. 
he is poiſoned by Artabanus, „ 
aratus, Freedman to Nero, a peſtilent inſtrument and 
ſpoiler, . 1. 231. 
duſations, their progreſs, i. 168. how inceſfant and 


kwſers, what bloody and deſtructive Inſtruments, i. 
222. what powerful protection they find, 228. their 
fury continued, | 25 3 
lernia, one of Agrippina's women, miſtaken for her 
Lady, and murdered, . 
deronius (Cneius) Conſul, 1. 238. 
alaia, the Government of that Province changed, 
1. 
dia and Ala, alarmed with a counterfeit Nero, 15 
142. 

ue (Marcus) Conful, 11. 75 
ke, Nero's Miſtreſs, ii. 91. ſhe is introduced by Se- 
neca, as an antidote againſt the enticements of Agrip- 
ina, | | | 136. 
lain, a glorious one of tub common ſoldiers, iii. 
200. and of Caius Voluſius, who firſt entered Cres 
N 2 mona, 


prevailing, 228. 
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mona, 211. as alſo of a Captive in Vocula's Army they ar 
301, and of a Slave of Lucius Piſo, ;10 «2. his 
Acutia, condemned for Treaſon, i. 313 and ſub 
Aagandeſtrius, Prince of the Cattians, offers to the 80 WI places f 


nate to poiſon Arminius, i. 118 
Adiabenians, their ſufferings and complaints, ii, 100 
Adoptions (fraudulent) their prevalence and iniquity, it 

210. a decree of Senate againſt their abuſe, #id 
Adorfrans, ſee Eunones, &-4 £4 | 
£LE/tians their cuſtoms, manners and ſituation, iv. 6; 
Afer (Domitius) a zealous accuſer, i. 242: arraign 

Claudia Pulchra, 76id. he is more eloquent than up 

right, 243. purſues the profeſſion of an Accuſer, ani 

attacks Quinctilius Varus, 253. his vile motion 
bid. his death and character, | 
Africa, a war begun there, 1. 114. the forces 


hid, th 
mans, 
Army 
ſreech 

the Brit 
behavio 
vanquiſ 
holtage: 
Army 1 
Empero 
leaves t 
Rome, 


25 
there 


| 202 behavio 

Africanus (Julius) accuſed, 1, 27% he incu! 
Africanus (Sextius) who, 11. 98. he is appointed i vitious « 
aſſeſs the Gauls,, - 1748 -the En 


Aſia, 1 
being p 
and affe 


ifa (1 
1. 4. all 


Agerinus, Agrippina's Freedman, falſly charged vit 
Treaſon againſt Nero, and put in irons, ii. 144 
Agreſtis (Julius) a Centurion, a remarkable inſtance 
his faith, fortitude and firmneſs of ſpirit, iii. 231 


: | 21 

Agricola (Cneius Julius) introduction to the hiſtory « 
his life, iv. 71. his birth and deſcent, 73. the mar 
ner and place of his education, 74. his prudent be 
haviour and conduct while young, 74, 75. he mi 
ries Domitia Decidiana, 75. his preferments, thi 
his probity in all offices, 75, 76, his addreſs an 
behaviour to Cerialis, 77. he is advanced by Ve 
paſran to the rank of Patrician, 76:4. and to the & 
vernment of Aquitaine, 78. his glorious charatk 
as a Magiſtrate, 15% he is called to the Conſulſty 
ibid. his behaviour in Britain on his arrival then 
87, 88. he attacks the Ordovicans, and defed 
them, ibid. conquers the Iſle of Angleſey, 88. | 
gallant behaviour thereupon, 89. he erects forts a 
garriſons throughout all the known parts of Brita 


91. by bis mild and gentle treatment of the oy 


hirippa, b 
herippa (. 
rater, 
trip (F 
J. why 
ib ( 
his ſeven 
lous flat 


Hripha, K 
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they are brought to love the Roman cuſtoms, 91, 
02. his {kill in erecting Forts, 92. he paſſes the Frith, 
and ſubdues ſeveral Nations till then unknown, 93: 
laces forces in that part of Britain fronting Ireland, 
ib:4, the diſpoſal of his army to fight the Caledo- 
mans, 95. he fights and routs them, 75/4. leads his 
Army to the Grampian Hills, 97. his animating 
ſreech to his army there, 102, & ſeq. he engages 
the Britons under command of Galgacns, 104, his 


3 
behaviour and conduct, 74/4. he intirely routs and 


hoſtages of the Britons, and orders his Fleet and 
Emperor a modeſt relation of theſe actions, 7674. 
leaves the Government of Britain, and arrives at 


Rome, 110. his reception by the Emperor, ibid. his 


he incurs the envy and hate of the Emperor and his 


ed ti vitious Courtiers, 110, 111. is perſuaded to petition 
1148 the Emperor to excuſe his going as Proconſul to 
wil Afia, 111, 112. he dies, not without ſuſpicion of 
. 1,28 being poiſoned by Domitian's order, 113. a glorious 
ce and affecting character of him, 114, 115. 


154. 
Hrippa, his lake, ſee Tigillinus. fy 
ia (Aſinius) Conſul, i. 225. his death and cha- 
racter, 249, 250. 
Hippe (Fonteius) offers to implead Libo Druſus, i. 
95. why his daughter not made chief Veſtal, 138. 
tiritþa (Haterius) ſtands for the Prætorſhip, i. 113. 
dis ſevere ſentence againſt Priſcus, 176. his ſcanda- 


ts an guſtus, at the inſtigation of Livia, 1. 5. his charac- 

price ter, 64. he is the firſt ſacrifice upon the acceſſion of 

rico liberius, ; SELLS; 
th N 3 Agri; pas 


vanquiſnes them, 107. after the fight he receives. 


Army into winter quarters, 108. he writes to the 


behaviour and character, 5d. by his ſignal merit 


frrippa (Marcus) his character, dignities and death, 
1. 4. all his children but one die a violent death, 


lous flattery, 133. his malice and debauched liſe, 


| 270. 
ita, King of Judza, his death, 11. 48. 
vibe (Julius) baniſhed, ii 256. 


ea (Poſthumus) baniſhed by his Grandfather Au- 
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270 „„ 
Agrippa (Vybulenus) a Roman Knight, his tragic, 


doom, i. 30- 
Agrippina, Wife to Germanicus, her fruitfulneſs, ch; 
tity, love for her huſband, and vehement but yi 
tuous ſpirit, i. 34. ſhe is hated by Livia, 7:4, hy 
mourntul departure from her huſband during a {ei 
tion of the Army, 40. ſhe is pitied by the foldier; 
who thence relent, 41. her magnammity and kind 
treatment of the ſoldiers, 65. thence rouſes the je 
louſy of Tiberius, z6id. ſhe embarks for Rome it 
her huſband's funeral Aſhes, and her children, 130 
her virtue and forlorn lot lamented, 744. her fee 
meets that of i iſo, 132. they are both ready toengare 
ibid. ſhe lands in Italy, 141. is received by a grea 
conflux of people, ibid. her indiſcretion, 208. fl 
is deceived by the arts of Sejanus, 209. her incor 
ruptible chaſtity, 1d. the univerſal ſympathy and 
mouruing of the people, ibid. her vehemence, 24: 
her juſt reproaches upon Tiberius, 7:2. ſhe delve 
a ſecond huſband, 243. is further inflamed by th 
ſecret agents of Sejanus, ibid. her haughty bebe 
viour, 244. Guards and * placed about he 
254. ſhe is arraigned in the Senate by letters fron 
"Tiberius remarkably bitter, 265. an inſurrection 6 
the people in her behalf, 266. her tragical death 
293. the ſhameful rage of Tiberius againſt her afte 
the was dead, 76id. her character, ibid. 
Arispina, Mother of Nero, writes Memoirs, 1. 241 
ſhe is married to Cneius Nomitius, 262. perſecit 
by Meſſalina, ii. 10. recommended to Claudius fh 
a Wife, by Pallas, 33. ſhe careſſes her Uncle Cu 
dius, and ſecures her marriage with him, 34. me 
tates 2 match between her Son and his Daugute 
i6:d, her abſolute ſway, 38. her behaviour and cha 
racter, ibid. ſhe recalls Seneca from exile, and he 
reaſons for this, id. ſhe ſignalizes her power, 59 
eftabliſhes a Colony, and calls it by her own nam 
itid. what mighty power ſhe aſſumes, 57. calls he 
ſelf partner with Claudius in the Empire, #6. le 
management of the Emperor, 61. ſhe removes Cal 
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their room puts Burrhus Afranins, %%%. her policy 
in this, 76id, ſhe inveichs againſt Nareiſſus, 73. 
covets the gardens of Statilius 'I'aurvs, and procures- 
an accuſation againſt him, and his doom, 74. ſhe 
determines the death of Claudius, 77. procures the: 
condemnation and death of Domitia Lepida, Nero's 
Aunt, 78. employs Locuſta to prepare poiſon for 


Claudius, 2, calls in the help o Xcnophon, 80. 


perſonates great ſorrow, careſtes Eritanmicus and 
Octavia, 80. procures Nero to be declared Empe— 
ror, 80, 81. directs Junius Silanus to be murdered, 
83. had directed the murder of his Brother Lucius, 
ibid. intends a torrent of flaughters, 84. her violent 
laſt of dominion, and tempeſtuous ſpirit, 7%. ſhe 18 
created Prieſteſs to Claudius, u. oppoſes the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, 86. attempts to aſcend the 


Imperial Tribunal, and to give Audience to Em- 


batiadors, 87. her fury againſt Acte and againſt 
Nero, 91, 92. ſhe changes her arts, and even temp's 
him to unnatural embraces, 92. waxes violent again, 
and reproaches him, ibid. treats him with menaces, 
declares for Britannicus, regrots the murder of Clau- 
dius, and reviles Seneca . Purrhus, 93. her great 
conſternation upon the murder of Britannieas, 95. 
ſhe careſſes Octavia, amaſſes money, courts the Oih- 
cers and Nobility, 97. is deprived of her guards, 
and forſaken by her wonted followers, 98. is charg- 
ed with a conſpiracy againſt her Son, ibid. heard 
in her defence, 100. the boldneſs of it, 160, 101. 
he inſiſts for vengeance upon her accuſers, and re- 
wards to her friends, and obtains both, 101, 102. 
her paſſion for power, 136. ſhe tempts her Son to- 
inceſt, 7574. her ſhocking behaviour from her infan- 
ey, 136, 137. ſhe is deſignedly ſhipwrecked, but 
elcapes, 139. diſſembles her apprehenſions, 141. 
the ſympathy and zeal of the populace, upon diſco- 
vering her danger, 142, 143. her houſe beſet with 
armed men, her domeſtics fly, the aſſaſſins enter,. 
143. her ſpeech to them, her murder, and laſt re- 
markable words, 257d. her relics lay long uncovered,, 
at laſt. re poſited in a vulgar grave, 144. her end fore · 
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272 . 
told long before, ibid. ſhrieks ſaid to be heard fron WM Arivari- 


her grave, 145. decrees of the Senate againſt her mit and 
memory, 2 140. ty and 
Hgrippinus (Paconius) accuſed, ii. 283, his innocence, Kley. 
234. and bamſhment, 29+ | fnicetus, 
Albanians, whence ſprung, i. 300, 401, WI a Miſe: 
Ailinus (Luceius) Governor of Mauritania, murdered, WW pina, ii 
as alio his Wiſe, | ili. 145, accomp 
Aibucilla, charged with deviſing charms againf the lie after th 
of Tiberis, i. 313. ſhe is executed in priſon, 514, Son, 18 
Hletus (Marcus) choſen by the Senate to ſurvey and vous co 
relieve the Afiatic Cities ruined by an earthquake, 189, 10 
| i. 111, dies nat 
Alta ander (Tiberius) an illuſtrious Roman Knight, an WM Hicctus, ! 
aſſiſtant to Corbulo in the Eaſt, U. 217, 

Alexauger (Tiberius Governor of Egypt, 11. 11. ici, ( 

Aliles, thoſe of Rome, what forces they furniſhed, Nero w 

| i. 202, 203. tion jud 

A henus (Varus) abandons the Army, iii. 240, 2) and doc 

All inus (Montanus) Captain of a Cohort, confirms to Lia. (N 
the troops of Vitellius the fate of the battle zu the fiftl 
Cremona, iii. 297. and has orders to Civilis to fol- 41/bariar 
bear war, | 208, a-new { 

Alps (Maritime) their inhabitants preſented with the der fro: 

privileges of Latium, 1, 220. eius, d 

Allinus (Julius) baniſhed, 11. 270. eiu (P 

Au er, where found, and by whom, iv. 63. the Au. detaine 
thor's conjecture about its production, ibid. its n-. and fw 

ture and quality deſcribed, 64.8 4b, | 

An.ifia, the River and Town of that name, 1. 81, 

Anjius (Titus Flavianus) Governor of Pannonia, ii. 4:rochus, 
170. is perſuaded by Fuſcus to join him, 188. is n Sachs 
great danger of being murdered by the ſoldiers, 193 pulence 
is ſaved by Antonius, and departs from the Arn, C, 

f 104. her hu! 

Anclarius (Friſcus) accuſes Cneius Cordus, Proconiul_hl 4% ine, 
of Crete, i 105 Nero, 

Angiers, the revolt begun there, i. 170. and l wid. ce 

101d, 

Fnzles. See Longobards. ditiſtius { 


Azgicſey (Iſle of) conquered and ſubdued by Agricol, 


iv. 59% %%%. 
Angrivarici 


E 273 


hyrivarians revolt and are chaſtiſed, i. 81. they ſub- 
mit and are pardoned, go. an account of their coun- 


fagleſey. See Suetonius Paulinus. 
3. Wl 4icztus, Nero's Freedman, Commander of the Fleet 
. at Miſenum, his contrivance for murdering Agrip- 
pina, ii. 137. it miſcarries, 139. he undertakes to 
accompliſh the murder, 142. and accompliſhes it, 143. 
le after the murder of Agrippina, he is deteſted by her 
Son, 189. yet prompted by him to on an adulte- 
and vous commerce with Octavia, and undertakes it, 
ke, 189, 190. he ſuffers a ſort of baniſhment, ibid. and. 
11, dies naturally, ibid. 
n rerus, Freedman to King Poltmon, his adventures, 
1 6 3 ii. , 7 
11, lei, (Cerialis) Conſul eleft, moves for a Temple to · 
Nero with the title of Deification, ii: 258. this mo- 
tion judged ominous, and why, ibid. his accuſation 
and doom, | 273. 27 4 
fmiazs (Vivianus) Son-in-law. to Corbulo, commands. 
the fifth Legion; 11. 218. 
hfbarians, exterminated by the Chaucians, and ſeek. 
anew ſettlement, ii. 130. they are forced: to wan- 
der from place to place, and at laſt perift, $38. . 
diteius, directs the building of a fleet, 1. 80. 
Ateius (Publius) made Governor of Syria, ii. 101. but 
detained from poſſeſſing it, ibid. he is accuſed, 271. 
na- and ſwallows poiſon, N bid. 
6% any, his power ſwallowed up in that of: Auguſtus, 
LB 
laliochus, King of Comagena, his death; 1. 107. 
inticchus (King) accedes to Veſpaſian, iii, 265. his op- 
pulence, | ibid. 
irtifia, the Wife of Rubellius Plautus, accompanies.. 
her huſband into Aſia n 
iitifius, the Prætor, writes a bitter Satire againſt | 
Nero, ii. 175, hence he is arraigned for Treaſon, . 
bid. condemned to exile, and his eſtate 2 5 
| WY, 177. 
Aline (Caius ) Conſul, i. 199. his ſecond Conſulſhip, 
A N 1.49 
auen, (Lucius) Conſul, * 
N. 5 Autiſſius. 
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Autiſliuue, Tribune of the People, his conduct on hronins (I 
by the Senate, 1. 106, his exen 
Antonia, the Daughter of Claudius, eſpouſed 6 Cor WM quence, 
nelius Sylla, 11 a fpronius (1 

* ,/ntontia, the Mother of Germanic the Frail 


Antonius (Haterius) poor through prodigality, but * 
ported by Nero, li. 110 
Antonies (Lucius) his death, nobility, and funeral ho 


huilia, P- 
Aquila (Ju! 
in Boſp 


Me wie 1. 230 nament: 
Antonius (Flamma) convicted of extortion, and baniſhed ulis, 2 
ul. 31; fraricus ( 
Antonius (Primus) See Primus. W vicator 
Apamea (the City of) overthrown by an earthquake, 4c, th 
eafed of tribute for five years, ü. 4% Iibelaus, 
Aphrodifians, their claim to a Sanctuary, whence, . orf Tib' 
186. what Deity they worſhipped, id; Rome, 
Aticata, the Wife of Sejanus, firſt diſcovered the mar- Holle, 
der of Druſus, 1, 208. rink 
Atinius (Tiro) commands the revolters at Miſenum, ii hirbarza 
235. 

Ation (King) bequeathes his Kingdom to the Romani 4ifo/lus 
People, 11. 151, 162 Nero, 
Afollinaris (Claudius) Commander of the Fleet at MW imeria, 

ſenum, when it revolted to Veſpaſian, wi. 235. he thia, ii 
eſcapes from Tarracina, 255 and Pay 
Apollo (Clarian) his Oracles, how delivered at Coio il trevian; 
phon, i. 1 10, their fic 
Aponianes (Dillius) joins Antonius Primus, and bring faithleſ 
with him the third Legion, ili. 10% ier, t! 
Aonius (Saturninus) a General Officer, iii. 192, nit vice to 
rovely cicapes being murdered by the ſoldiers; 19M tninins, 
retires to Padua, ibid] tranſpo 
Attias (Appianus) for his vices degraded from the "WM of his 
nate, 1, 112, Cheruſ 
Awonius (Cæſianus) drives Tacfarinas and his forces mans: 
back to the deſart, 1. 15e 59. en 
Aeronius (Lucius) a Roman Knight, employed to can . t! 
the demands of the ſoldiery to Tiberius, 1. 30. he . his cor 
left behind by Germanicus to ſecure his retreat, % ons t 

1s diſtinguiſhed with ornaments of a Triumph, 67 his me 
his ſlattery, = IS 


Apromi | 


„miu (Lucius) Governor and Proconſul of Africa» 
his exemplary ſeverity to the ſoldiers, i. 155. its in- 
fluence, 76id. he protects young Gracchus, 210. 

hronius (Lucius) Governor of lower Germany, attacks 
the Friſians with various ſucceſs, i. 259, 200. 

Auilia, puniſhed for adultery, 1.3. 

{nila (Julius) a Roman Knight, commands ſome forces 


naments of Prætorſhip, 47. 
fnilius, a principal Centurion, 11. 281. 


ſpirators againſt Nero, n 235. 
{rtela, the great battle there, | 13. 41. 
IAchelaus, King of Cappadocia, under the diſpleaſure: 


e 1, of Tiberius, and why, i. 166, he is inveigled to: 
ibid, Rome, accuſed and dies, 106, 107. 
nur 4r7/icrrs, a noble Greek, falls by the cruelty of Ji- 
205. Lies | | i. 287. 
n hiobarzanes, King of Armenia, killed by an accident, 
2354 3.98. 
10888 4 obulus, created King of the leſſer Armenia by 
15208 Nero, | 14. 88. 
M 1reria, the conteſt about it between Rome and Par- 


thia, ii. 110. it is evacuated both by the Romans. 


255 and Parthians, 209. 
0:0 4renians, how eſtranged from the Romans, i. 78. 
10% their fickleneſs and fituation, 117, 118. they are: 
ng faithleſs and double minded, i. Th. 
10 {rnies, the mutinous meditate an union, i. 37. a de- 
nur vice to pacify them, but without effect, . 
10% {1:inivs, his character, 1. 52. how violently. he ia 
% tranſported with the captivity of his Wife, and that 


of his child yet unborn, 55, 56. he inflames the 
Cheruſcans to arms, and inveighs- againſt the Ro- 
mans and Segeſtes, 56, 57. retires to the deſarts, 
59. engages and diſtreſſes the Romans in a meraſs, 


6id, the latter are ſupported by Germanicus, 107d. 
his conference with his brother Flavius, 82. he. ſub- 
5 aoins the Roman ſoldiers to deſert, 84. harangues- 


lis men, 86. his bravery and eſcape, 87: his. acti- 
wy tails him, 89. he is a Champion for Liberty, 
N. 6. 1095. 


in Boſphorus, ii. 43. he is rewarded with the or- 


fraricus (Vulcatus) a Roman Knight, one of the Con- 
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and a great Captain, ibid. and never conquered, 


Army, that in Judza and Syria, ſworn to Otho, ii 


/ 


6 X. 

100. animates his men by a ſpeech, 109, 110. aim; 
to enſlave his Country, 138. falls by the fraud of his 
kindred, 139. he was the Deliverer of Germamp, 
ibid, 
as is that in Africa, zbid. the diſpoſition of O00 
Army, 87. it is commanded by Silvanus Titiany, 
116. that led by Valens, its mutiny and inſurrec. 
tion, and how quelled, 119-121. both. Armies en. 


gage near Bedriacum, that of Vitellius obtains a 


victory, 130, 131. Otho's Army diſpatch deputies 
to treat of a peace, which is gladly embraced by 
that of Vitellius, 134. an affecting account of the 


meeting. of the Armies, 135. that of Vitellius let 


Antonius, 201. are ſtrengthened by freſh Legions] 


| Veſpaſian, 222, 223. a terrible account. of the con- 
. quering Army, 229, 230. Vitellius's Army deſert 


mich reſiſtance they enter, 260. their cruelty and 


looſe to ſpoil and ravage, 143, that of Otho, after 
his death, embarraſſes Vitellius, 151. a great pan 
of it. diſcharged by him, 152. that in the Eaſt ſwears 
to Veſpaſian, 166. as does that under the command 


. of Cacina. 197. they expoſtulate, revolt, and put 
_ Czeina in irons, 198. they chuſe for Leaders Fabius 


Fabullus, and Caſſius Longus, ibid. are beaten by 


renew the battle, and are again overcome, 211, 
212. are totally routed at Cremona, 212. revolt to 


and revolt, 239, 240. that of Veſpaſian under con- 
mand of Antonius arrives at Rome, which after 


liccutiouſneſs, 261. the Armies of Vocula and Cry 
vilis engage, 301. that of Civilis beaten, but nt 
puruſed, 302. Civilis wounded by a fall, ibid. ſev: 
ral ſkirmiſhes deſcribed, 302, 303. the Army of 
Julius Sabinus beaten by the Sequanians, 338. that 
of Tutor routed by Sextilius, 342. that of Valen. 
tinus, at Rigodulum, vanquiſhed, and ke taken ly 
Cerialis, 343, 344. the meeting of the Legions 
trom the Mediomatricians, with thoſe of Cerial 


ticely defcribed, 344, 345. the Army under Cerialis 
intrench tizemiclyes, 348. in that of the German 
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different opinions prevail, ibid. upon debate the ad- 
vice of Tutor to attack is approved, 349. and in- 
ſtantly purſued, ibid. the order of the German Ar- 
my deſcribed, 350, 351. that under Agricola routs 
the Caledonians, iv. 94, 95. that of the Britons 
under Galgacus, their number and order, 97, 98. 
that under Agricola, its diſpoſition and order at the 
Grampian Hills, 104. that under Galgacus and that 
of Agricola, engage, 105. the former routed, 107. 


s 108 4rpus, Prince of the Cattans, his wife and daughter 


ties] taken, i. 80. 
by frretinus (Clemens) appointed Commander of the Præ- 
the torian Guards in the room of Varus, iii. 339. his 
let character, 1bid. 
iter Aria, the wife of Thraſea Petus, earneſt to die with 
part him, 11. 288. 


carl Aang. See Lygians. 

and Arrius (Varus) See Varus. | 
put 4rruntius (Lucius) incurs the diſpleaſure of Tiberius, 
| i. 17. is obnoxious for his great qualifications and 
fortune, ibid. was accounted equal to the ſovereign- 
ty by Auguſtus, ibid. and thence doomed to de- 
ſtruction by Tiberius, 76:7. he is employed with Ca- 
pito to reſtrain the Tiber within its banks, 70, 71. 
is accuſed, 313. reſolves to die, 314. his fine and 
affecting reaſoning, I ibid. 
Arſamoſata, a caſtle garriſoned by Cæcennius Pætus, ii. 
202. 
drtabanus gains the Kingdom of Parthia, i. 78. his 
Embaſſy to Germanicus, 119. his arrogance. and 
Tyranny, 298. he deſpiſes Tiberius, and ſeizes Ar- 
menia for his Son, 15d. his politics, 299. his affairs 
ruined, and he flies from his Kingdom, 303, 304. 
he is accounted barbarauſly cruel, 308. is recalled 
by his Subjects, 309. his activity and good con- 
duct, 3 10, 311. his ſucceſs, | 310. 
Artavaſdes, King of Armenia, deceived by Mare An- 
thony, put * Hoa and ſlain, i. 78. 
frtaxata (the City of) burnt and demoliſhed, ii. 118. 
. a wonderful Phænomenon there, ibid. 
Artaxias 
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that of Agricola retires into winter 1 108. 
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278 C. 
Artaxias, King of Armenia, flain by a conſpira 
his e : , i! 4 
Artaxias, made King of - Armenia by Germanicus, q 
| 118, 
Arulenus (Ruſticus) Tribune of the People, a daring 
| propoſal of his in behalf of Thraſea Pztus, ii. 28 
282. ſuffers death, and why, iv. 72, 
Arufeius (Lucius) ſuffers the pains of death, i. 36, 
Aſclepiodotus (Caſſius) his faithful and fignal friendſli 
to Soranus, to the laſt, ii. 287. hence he is be 
polled of his whole fortune and baniſhed, tid, 


Aſia, twelve noble Cities there overthrown by an earth. 


quake, i. 111. they are relieved by Tiberius, ii 
they decree a Temple to Tiberius, the Senate, and 


Livia, 211. contend for the honour of erecting the | 


Temple decreed to. Tiberius and the Senate, 244, 
their ſeveral pleas, ibid. 245. Smyrna preferred, 

; : . 246, 

Afaticus, an infamous Freedman, knighted by Vitello, 
iii. 144. lus quick riſe under Vitellius, 178. his 
death, | 77 
Afiaticus (Valerius) accuſed and ſeized, ii. 1. he; 
hardly uſed and impleaded by Suilius, 161d. his vo. 
luntary and magnanimous death, z 
Afiaticus (Valerius) Conſul elect, il. 270. 


Aſinius (Caius) Conſul, i. 199, 
Afinius (Lucius) Conſul, ” ii. 175, 
Afintus (Marcus) Conſul, * 


Aſder (Sulpicius) the Centurion, how zealous in the 
conſpiracy againſt Nero, i. 234. his fortitude and 
death, and reproach to Nero, 253 


Aſprenas (Calpurnius) Governor of Galatia and Pam- 
3 contrives the deſtruction of the counterfeit 


ero, | ili. 102. 
Aſcrenas (Lucius) Proconſul of Africa, | „ 
Aſſemblies, of debauchery, uſual in the Reign of Nero, 

Il. 149. 


Aſtrologers, a decree for driving them from Rome, i. 97. 
Aſtrologers, impudent deceivers, excluded by Law, and 
entertained againſt it, iii. 23. baniſhed out of Ita 
by Vitellius, 148. 
Alirology 
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walogy (Judicial) its falſlhood, _ i. 247. 
e to Lucan, accuſed amongſt the _— 
ſpirators againſt Nero, ii. 243. ſhe eicapes trial, 
256. 

liilias, erects a large Amphitheatre at Fidena, i. — 
is baniſhed for its falling, 251. 
Aimetus, a, Freedman, in a plot againſt Agrippina, 
ü. 98, 99. he is executed for this, 102. 
Atticus (Curtius) by Tiberius doomed to die, i. 281. 
Jufdienus (Rufus) Camp-Marſhal, how inſulted and 
abuſed by his mutinous ſoldiers, i. 23, 24. his cha- 


racter, | 24. 
fugury, that of divine protection revived, ii. 48. 
Juguſla, Nero's Daughter by Poppæa, her birth, death, 

and deification, . 3. 
liguſtani, who, 11, 150. 


Aug i ſlodunum, the Capital of the Eduans, 1. 271. all 
the noble youth of Gaul are inſtructed there in the 
liberal Arts, ibid. 

Aguſtus, how he acquired the ſovercign power, i. 2. 
under what Title he aſſumed it, 75:4. tne ſpirit of 
flattery prevailing in his reign, a check upon truth 
and writers, ibid. by what arts and gradations he 
engroſſed all power, and with what. eaſe, 3. his po- 
litics to ſtrengthen his uſurpation, 4. the latter end 
of his reign why ſo peaceable, 5, 6. he ſecretly vi- 
fits his Grandſon Agrippa in exile, and is thence 
thought to be poiſoned by Livia, 7. his laſt Will 
produced, its tenour, and who his heirs, 10. his ſe- 
veral funeral honours, and by whom propoſed, 10, 
11. reflections upon his funeral, 11. various reaſon- 
ing upon his life and Empire, 11-14. he adopted 
Tiberius without liking him, and why, 14. a Tem- 
ple and worſhip decreed to him, 15. the regiſter 
and ſummary kept by him of the ſtate and forces of 
the Empire, ibid. his counſel againit enlarging the 
Empire, and why, 16. plays in honour of him by 
whom annually celebrated, 19. public games inſti- 
tuted to his honour, 52. his politics in relation to 
Egypt, 120. he is unhappy in his family, 157, turns 
adultery into treaſon, and violates his own Laws, 

ibi. 


280 IK 

ibid. inſtitutes Laws proper for a ſingle ruler, 160 
is wont to travel accompanied with Livia, 166. hi; 
friendſhip for Livy the Hiſtorian, ii. 85. his eaſy 
claocution, | 220. 
Awviola (Acilius) Commander of a Legion, reduces 

ſome rebellieus Gauls, ˖ 
Avitus (Dubius) Commander in Germany, ii. 129, his 

anſwer to Boiocalus, and meaſures agaiuſt the Anci. 


Awviones. See Longobards. 
Aulus (Plautius) See Plautius. N 
Aurelius (Cotta) ſupported by Nero, though a prodigal, 


Th 110. 


Aarelins (Marcus) Conſul, i. 142. 


Aurelius (Pius) the Senator, obtains a price for the loss 
of his houſe, i. 70, 


B. 


Albillus (Caiusj made Governor of Egypt, ii. 107; 


Balbus (Domitius) a Will forged in his name, ii, 
170, 


Balbus (Lelius) charges Acutia with High Treaſon, i. 


313. his baniſtiment and peſtilent character, 315. | 


Bardanes, a Competitor for the Crown of Parthia, i. 


7. his great vigour, ibid. he gains the Monarchy, | 


ibid. Victories, Tyranny, and Aſſaſſination, 8, 9. 
Baſfilides, Prieſt at Mount Carmel, Mi, 163, 


Baſſus (Annius) Commander of a Legion, his charac- | 


ter, 111. 228, 


Baſus (Cæſellius) a — qr upon the credit of a 


dream, promiſes immenſe treaſure to Nero, ii. 260. | 
digs for. it in vain, and after much labour ſpen!, | 


kills himſelf in deſpair, 260, 261. 
Baſſus (Lucilius) Commander of Vitellius's Fleet, his 


conference with Cæcina, iii. 183. he revolts to Vei- | 


paſian, 196.. his management, | ibid, 


Batawians, an account and character of them, iii. 
277. a farther hiſtory of them, iv. 51. 


Battle, that in Narbon Gaul, between the forces of 


Otho and Vitellius, ii. 106,. 107: the victory claim. 


ed by Otho's troops, 107. that near Cremona, : j 
| that 
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mat of Caſtores deſcribed, 116. that between Vi- 
tellius and Otho's forces, 117. a decifive one be- 
tween Cæcina and Valens in behalf of Vitellius, and 
Titianus and Proculus Commanders of Otho's Army 
near Bedriacum, 204. finely deſcribed, ibid. & ſeq. 
another at the ſame place, between the Armies of 
Vitellius and Veſpaſian, 205. finely deſcribed, 76:4. 
& ſeq. that on the bank of the Rhine, 281, 282. 
that at Bonn, 286, 287. that at the Camp near 
Gelduba deſcribed, 299, 300. that between Julius 
Sabinus and the Sequanians, 338. that between Ce- 
rialis and the German Army, commanded by C1- 
vilis, Claſſicus, and Tutor, 351. that at the old in- 
trenchments, between Civilis and Cerialis, iv. 14. 
that between the Caledonians and Agricola, 94, 95. 
that between the Britons commanded by Galgacus at 


the Grampian Hills, and the Romans under Agri- 


cola, 104, 105. 
Bedriacum, a village famous for ſeveral battles, iii. 115. 
Vitellius views the heaps of ſlain there without the 
leaſt emotion, 156. a battle there between the forces 
of Veſpaſian and Vitellius, 204, 205. 
Bracfits, too large to be returned, their reward, what, 


. 


herenice (Queen) ſupports Veſpaſian's intereſt, iii. 165. 
Bibulus (Caius) his reaſonings in the Senate againſt lux- 


ury, | L377, 478. 
BlzJus, in dread of Tiberius, dies by his own hands, 


i. 307. 
Blzſus (Junius) Uncle to Sejanus, named by Tiberius 
to the Government of Africa, | . 167. 


Meſus (Junius) commands the Legions in Pannonia, 
1. 19. his ſpeeches and behaviour during their in- 
ſurrection, 22, 23. a Tribune deputed to the Em- 
peror by the ſoldiery, 23. he puniſhes ſome of the 
ring-leaders and puts them in bonds, 24. but they 
are violently releaſed by the reſt, ibid. he is in dan- 
ger of being murdered by the ſoldiery, 26. his feats 
againſt Tacfarinas, 194, 195. he is ſaluted Impera- 


tor by the Legions, 195. 
blz/us (Junius) Governor of Lyoneſe Gaul, furniſhes 
Vitellius 
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Vitellius with a moſt magnificent train at his ou 
charge, iii. 146. this gives Vitellius diſtaſte, ;};/ 
his death ſought by Vitellius, 220. he is murdered 
by him, 25d. his amiable character, ibid 
Blaſus (Pedius) expelled the Senate for corruption, ii, 
| 15. 

Boiocalus, leads the Anſibarians in purſuit of a in 
ſettlement, 11. 130. his ſignal character and ſpeech 
to Dubins Avitus, .130, 131. his bold invocation of 
the Gods, 131. his refuſal of an advantageous offer 
to himſelf, and his reſolute declaration, 
Bolanus (Vettius) Commander of a Legion, ſent to ſuc. 
cour Tigranes, | 11. 196, 
 Bolanus (Vettius) Ruler in Britain, iv. 77. his conduct 


and Character there, 87. 
Bonania, the reſidence of Valens, who entertains Vi- 
ii. 166. 


tellius there, 
Boudicea (a Britiſh Queen) ignominiouſly uſed by the 


Romans, and her two Daughters deflowered, ii 162. 
ſhe commands the Britiſh Army, 165. her ſpeech to 


them, 166. ſhe is defeated, and ends her life by poi- 


ſon, 168, | 
Boudicea, a Queen of Britain, leads her People to war, 
iv. 85. 


Brigantes, a people of Britain, reduced by Publius Oſto- 


rigs, 11. 53 


Briganticus (Julius) Commander of a Squadron of 
Horſe, revolts to Vitellius, in. 114. he joins Sexti | 


lius Felix, 341. he is ſlain at Vada, IV. 10, 


Briuno, his character, iii. 280, he is choſen Leader of 


the Caninefates, ibid, 
Britain, its Princes reftore the ſhipwrecked Romans, . 


92. combuſtions there, ji. 52. a great ſlaughter of 
the Romans there, 160, | 


Britain revolts, iii. 224. a ſhort hiſtory of affairs there, 
225. that Iſland is under great combuſtions, iv. 75: 


its ſituation and deſcription, 79. firſt diſcovered o 


be an Iſland, ibid. its people and inhabitants, who, 


80. their religion and character, 81. its clime 


and fertility, 81, 82. its produce, ibid. it is ſub- 


dued and ſettled by Claudius, 83. an account ef 
; [exeral 


131, 132. 
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ſeveral Governors there, ibid. Agricola's conqueſts 
there at his firſt coming, „ 
Britannicus, Son of Claudius by Meſſalina, ii. 27. he 
is not ſo popular as Lucius Domitius, afterwards 
Nero, 10. is eclipſed by Nero, and his forlorn con- 
dition, 49, 50. is bereft of all his faithful ſervants 
and adherents, 60. he ſings at a feſtival, and raiſes 
pity, 94. 1s poiſoned, with the manner and progreſs of 
the poiſon, 65. his funeral, with reflections upon 
his untimely death, 95, 96. 
Britens, oppreſſed by the Romans, fly to arms, 11. 162. 
they attack the Colony of Camalodunum, and raze 
it, 163. obſerve no Law of war, 165. their extreme 
cruelty, ibid. their immenſe Hoſt and fierceneſs, 
ibid. they are routed with prodigious ſlaughter, 167. 


Vi their improvidence, famine, and ſtubbornneſs, 168, 
5b. 169. they wonder that the victorious Romans ſhould 
the be ſubſervient to ſlaves, 169. 
62. WM ricons, their religious rites, iv. 31. their manner of 
u to making war, ibid. their Government, ibid. they 
poi- would not endure ill treatment from their Gover- 
68,1 nors, 82. they conſult how to ſhake off their bon- 


rar, 8 Cage, 84. take arms and aſſail the Romans, 85. 
85. but are _ reduced by Suetonius Paulinus, 89. 


ſto | they are farther ſubdued by Cerialis and Frontinus, 
53. $8. by the mild Government of Agricola they are 
of brought to be in love with arts and ſciences, 91. 
ti | and with all the Roman cuſtoms, 91, 92. they are 
10. in great diſmay at the ſight of the Roman Fleet, 94. 
of the Caledonians engage Agricola and are routed, 
bid, 95. they are undaunted at that loſs, and by em 
„ . baſſics and confederacies draw together in great 
r of numbers on the Grampian Hills, 97, Galgacus's 
160, glorious ſpeech to them there, iv. 98. they attack 
Cre, Agricola, and are utterly vanquiſhed, 105. their 
155 | deſperate and furious behaviour after their defeat, 

0B 107. 
bo, Vudteriant, that People fire their dwellings, are rooted: 
= by the Romans, and their whole Country laid waſte, 
wh | | 1 . 
t : bruderiaas, a German Nation, deſcribed, iv. - 
vera 
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Brutus, the founder of Liberty and the Conſulſhiy, fear ar 
| LY 
Burians, See Marſfignians. Califtus, 
Burrhus (Afranius) made Captain of the Guards to 
Claudius, ii. 61. he is an Officer of great renown, WM Capurnia 
ibid. he governs, with Seneca, the youth of Nero, and th 
84. his accompliſhments, 7bi4. he diverts Nero fron ll, 47. 
ſlaying his Mother, and pleads for hearing her de. 
fence, 99, 100 is falſly accuſed, and acquitted, WI Calpurn:u 
102, what ſhare he had in the death of Agrippina, from t 
141, 142. he praiſes Nero's acting, and grieves for WI Ca/purn: 
him, 150. his death, and loſs to the public, 177, murde 
he is thought to be poiſoned by Nero, and ſorely _ 
lamented, 177, 178. his death weakens the intereſt | Vina, 
of Seneca, 173. N Calvifius 
Byzantium (the City of) its pretenſions to favour, ii. baniſh 
6. it is exempted from Tribute for five years, 7). Nero, 
its happy ſituation directed by Apollo, 70. i Caluifins 
EH: | Calufidiu: 
| boldne 
CG: Camalodu 
| pet Oſtorr 
Adicia, the Wife of Scevinus, doomed to banih- Veter: 
ment unheard, ii. 25h. avaric 
Cadmus, from Phœnicia, inſtructs the Greeks in letters, | ritions 
| | ii. 11. WY Conering 
Caius (Cæſar) Grandſon to Auguſtus, his untimely luſtrio 
death imputed to the fraud of Livia, j. 4, 5. and is 
Caius (Cæſar) ſettles Armenia, : i. 78. N Cnillus 
Caius (Voluſius) a ſoldier of the third Legion, the full dians 
who entered Cremona, | ili. 21. trieves 


Caledonia (the people of) have recourſe to arms, and Ganillus 
advance againſt the Romans, iv. 94. they attack the Wi Canpanic 
Roman Army, with ſucceſs at firſt, but are vanquiſh- Wl Largians 


ed, | 03: Ius, 
Caligula, his hiſtory why falſified, 1, 3. why fo called, I CM, 
41. his encomium upon his grandmother Livia at ups, 
her funeral, 264. his marriage with Claudia, 285. Wi Corpus, 
his ſavage humour and diſſimulation, 265. his wil Cantius | 


ſpirit, ambition and diflimulation, 312. he 1s hated WIN Copito (4 


by Tiberius, yet left his ſucceſſor, 15d. his * {rain 
85 0 


III 283 


fear and alarm, 397, 398. he was a ready ſpeaker, 


| 11. 85. 
Caliſfur, a Freedman, an old Courtier and wary, ii. 


| 25. 

Calpurnia, an illuſtrious Lady, praiſed by Claudius, 
and thence perſecuted and baniſhed by Agrippina, 
ii, 47. ſhe is recalled from baniſhment by Nero, 


147. 
Calpurnius, an Eagle bearer, protects Minucius Plancus 
from the fury of the ſoldiers, | i. 39. 
lalhurnius (Galerianus) his character, iii. 276. he is 
murdered by Mucianus, $75, 
Calpurnius (Lucius) Conſul, I. 280. 
(bins, baniſhed Italy, ii. 38. 


Calviſias, inſtigated to accuſe Agrippina, ii. 98. he is 
baniſhed for this, 102. but recalled from exile by 


Nero, 0 147» 
Cakvifius (Caius) Conſul, | I. 237. 
Caly/idius, a common ſoldier, his brutal behaviour and 

boldneſs to Germanicus, i. 36. 


(analodunum, a Colony in Britain, planted by Publius 
Oſtorius, ii. 54. the inſolence and tyranny of the 
Veterans there, 163. the inſatiable and conſuming 
avarice of the Pr.eits there, ibid. the terrible appa- 
ritions and preſages there, . 

lanerinus (Scribonianus) one who counterfeits that il- 
luſtrious name, proves to be a ſlave named Geta, 
and is put to death, _ 7. 

lanillus (Furius) Proconſul of Africa, routs the Numi- 
dians and Moors under Tacfarinas, i. 114. and re- 


trieves the ancient renown of his family, 115. 
Canillus (Scribonianus) Conſul, . 
lanpania, deſolated by a Tempeſt, 11. 269. 
langians, a people in Britain, ravaged by Publius Oſto- 

nus, 5 ii. 53. 
lninefates, deſtroy and ſeize ſeveral of the ow 

ſhips, iti, 352. and rout the Nervians, ibid, 


Canopus, by whom built, and whence named, i. 120. 
Lantizs (Publius) collects the tribute in Gaul, i. 80. 
(chito (Ateius) employed with Lucius Arruntius to re- 
train the Tiber within its Banks, i. 70, 71. his 
great 
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286 INDE Xx. 
at accompliſhments, and infamous flattery, 1g, 


(urtiſman# 


his death and great acquirements, 195, 196, hu WM King C 
preferments and obſequioufiiel to wet. 90 in war wit 
Capito (Coſſutianus) accuſed by the Cicilians and cou. ported 
demned, ii. 110. he accuſes Antiſtius the Prater Herius, 
175. See Goflutianus. ; ii. 64, 


Capito (Fonteius) once Proconſul of Afia, accuſed and delivers 

acquitted, | | i. 228, MC (Ca 
Capito (Inſteius) Camp-Marſhal to Corbulo, his er. berdate 
ploits, | | Hb. 115, 116, pliſhme! 
Capito (Fonteius) and Clodius (Macer). See Macer, good ac 
Cafito (Lucilius) the Emperor's Procurator in Afia, ac: in the 5 

cuſed by that Province before the Senate, i. 211. 1 bon of 
diſavowed by Tiberius and condemned, © ibid had mi 
Capito (Valerius) recalled from exite by Nero, ii. 147. guilt he 
Capitol by whom added to Rome, i, 4% nder, 
Capitol, burnt, iii. 250, ordered by Veſpaſian to be him, 20 

rebuilt, 32 1. the direction of the work given to Lu. {iſ (Cl 


cius Veſtinus, the conſecration, &c. Id, lis cou 
Cappadocia, reduced to a Province, i. 107, 
Caprea, that Iſland deſcribed, its natural ſtrength, and b (Le 
fine climate, i. 253, 254. its ahtiquity, ibid, laſhus (L 
Capus, that Colony fop lied, il. los. Tiberiu 


Caradtacus, a Britiſn King of great renown, at war C (Se 
With the Romans, ii. 54. he poſts himſelf advanta- , 0. his 
geouſly, and harangues his men, 54, 65: is intirely en, a 
+ routed' by Publius Oftorins, 56. flies to Queen Car- lalonius 
tiſmandua, is by her delivered to the Conquerors, WI, y th 
and ſent to Rome, ibid. his great character, and ſo. lutians, 1 
lemn reception there, 76/4. his undaunted behaviour WW de ſurp 
and ſpeech to Claudius, 56, 57. he is pardoned with Wl Wage 
his Wife and Brother, and pompous Decrees paſſod ibid, ar 
upon taking him, bs 57, 58, bloody 
Carinas (Secundus) a Creature of Nero's, learned, ” lttians ( 
void of virtue, | ii, 232. manner 


Cariovalda, Captain of the Batavians, after a brave re- dee Che 
ſiſtance, is flain by the Germans, i. 33, (alla, 
Carmel, Mount, an account of the Oracle there, ii. late, 

: PR 163, latulinus ( 
Carrhenes, eſpouſes Melierdates, it, 41. his bravery tus, Pre 


and defeat, 42. ape in 


Cartiſmandia 


b 287 


timandua, Queen of the Brigantines, delivers 
* — — to the Romans, ii. 56. ſhe is 5 
war with Venuſius once her huſband, 59. and ſup- 
ported by our forces, ibid, 
(ujerivs, a Centurion, his honeſt ſpirit and behaviour, 
ji, 64, 65. he is ſent by Corbulo to Vologeſes, and 
delivers his meſſage ſternly, 197, 198, 
13 Wi (Caius) Governor of Syria, conducts King Me- 
blerdates to the Euphrates, ii. 40. his civil accom- 


16 pliſhments, and ſtrict military diſcipline, ibid. his 
i good advice to Meherdates, 41. his juſt obſervation 
in the Senate, 118, 119. his ſpeech for the execu- 


tion of all the ſlaves in a family, where one of them 
514 had murdered his Lord, 171—173. without any 
WHT guilt he is accuſed by Nero, 264. his worthy cha- 
racer, with the ridiculous and falſe charge againſt 
be! him, 264, 265. he is baniſhed into Sardinia, 266, 
Iu. Wis (Charea) a Centurion, eſcapes in a mutiny by 
% lis courage, i. 33. and afterwards kills 3 
ibid. 

A Longus). See Longus. 
% , (Lucius) marries Druſilla, Grand-daughter to 
08. Tiberius, i. 284. his family and character, ibid. 
war Ct (Severus) his petulant Writings, their effect, i. 
67. his virulent ſpirit, 216, he dies in exile, 217, 
lufores, a battle there, 111, 116, 117, 
(werizs (Juſtus) a principal Centurion employed to 
carry the demands of the ſoldiery to Tiberius, i. 30. 
lutians, their territories invaded by Germanicus, they 
ae ſurprized and ſlaughtered by him, i. 52. their 
nvages in Germany, ii. 50, 51. they are routed, 
ivid, are at war with the Hermundurians, 133. their 
bloody vow and defeat, | ibid, 
littians (the Nation of) their territories, cuſtoms, 
manner of making war, &c. deſcribed, iv. 52—54. 

dee Chaucians. | 

roo a German Leader, his purſuits, i. 122. his 
ate, 123. 
latulinus (Blitius) baniſhed, | ii 2 * i 
tu, Procurator in Britain, his rapaciouſneſs, and eſ- 
cape into Gaul, ü. 164. 
Cæcilianus 
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Cæcilianus (Domitius) an intimate friend of Thr; 


: , N A they a 

Pætus, acquaints him with his doom, ii. 287, 23; {4 t. 
Cæcilianus, the Senator, puniſhed for accuſing Cot tonius 
| L.2 nton 

Czcilianus (Magius) treaſon forged againſt him, i. 10 — 
Cæcina 28 under Germanicus in H Cecina ( 
lower Germany, i. 32. he is forced to yield to thi rat 
outrage of the ſoldiers, 33. is ſent by Germanic en 


through the territories of the Bructerians to the fue (4144 U 
Amiſia, 57. is hardly beſet by Arminius and thi 
Germans, at the cauſeway called the long bridge (14 (Pr 
60—63. his brave counſel to his army in diſtreſ nus, i 
63. he gains a victory over the Germans, 64, 6; and g 
and is diſtinguiſhed with the ornaments of a triumph why, 
67. he directs, the building of a Fleet, 80. the ſhin c;;,- (Pi 
deſcr ibed, bid is con 
Cæcina (Alienus) an abandoned Commander of a Le Ca. 
gion, iii. 5 3. he joins Vitellius, 54. riots in {poll C. 6 
and blood, 66. ſeizes on the Helvetians money ul C/ ( 
juſtly, and deſtroys many of them, 66, 67. paſles ti a cha: 
Alps, 104. his behaviour changed for the better, 1119 (2lius ( 
he paſles the Po, attempts to corrupt Otho's forces name 
and beſieges Placentia, 112. is repulſed with lo C 0 
113. repaſſes the Po, where more forces revolt t of ter 
him, 114. is vext at his repulſe, 116. meditates 2 Celfus (1 


ambuſcade at Caſtores, ibid. his deſign betrayed Þ the E 
Otho's Generals, ibid. the greateſt part of his Am C/ (0 
routed, 117, 118. he is joined by Valens, 121. | 44. 6 
voured by the ſoldiers, and why, 122. derides ): and h 


lens, yet joins with him for the ſervice of the caue is pre 
ibid. feigns a deſign to paſs the Po, 125. his cha (,,,;, 
racter, 143, 144. he entertains Vitellius at Cremo rams 
na, 155. reaſons for ſuſpeGiing his fidelity to Vite Urnen, 
Ius, 179. his behaviour while at the head of Vit 
lius's Army, 181, 182. his conference with Luci c., 1 


Baſſus, 183. he encamps between Hoſtilia and ui dus li 
river Tartarus, iii. 192. hath it in his power to def C44 
the forces of Veſpaſian, ibid. ſends letters to then 1 5; 
and agrees to revolt to them, ibid. on the news 08 (17 

the revolt of the Fleet he aſſembles the principe ſy 

Officers, who all ſwear to Veſpaſian, 190, 1 he is 

the r. 


Ve 


LN: DEX; 


they again revolt, and he is put in irons, 198. he is 
ſued to at Cremona, to intercede for them with An- 
tonius, 212. he is deſpiſed by the Conquerors, 313. 
Antonius ſends him to Velpaitan, 10d. judgment 
palles againſt him in the Senate, | 217 
Cecina (Severus) his ſpeech againſt any provincial Ma- 
iſtrate carrying his wife along with him 1nc the 
— i. 164, 165. kis motion eluded, 105 
(cer (Domitius) prompts the ambition of Cneius Piſo, 
| 1.131 
(zer (Publius) a Roman Knight, poifons Junius Sila- 
nus, ii 83. he is accuſed by the Province of Aſia, 
and guilty, 109, 110. is protected by Nero, and 
why, | a 1160 
(ter Publius) an accuſer, his character, iii. 27. he 
is convicted and ſentence. 307 
Celetæans, a people of Thrace, ; 1. 169 
(zlius (Caius) Conſul, | 1.4 
Celius (Curſor) a Roman Knight, convicted of forging 
a charge of treaſon, eee £72 e 
Celius (Mount) conſumed by fire, i. 251. its former 
name and antiquity, * H. Ft , * , . 
(ſus (Julius) a Roman Knight, doomed to the pains 
of treaſon, i. 284. he breaks his nech, ibid. 
(ſus (Marius) commands a Legion under Cörbulo in 
the Eaſt, . . 8 ii. 21 
(us (Marius) narrowly eſcapes being murdered, ii 
44. he is appointed by Otho- Commander of foot 
and horſe, 88. ſignal exploits by him, 115, 116. he 
is preferred to the Conſulſhip under Vitellius, 147 
lnturions, they who conſpired againſt Nero, how 
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he is appointed Commander of the army agaluſt 
the bh Germans by — 338. he arrives 
OL. V. rs 7 | 


the) 


at 


| 14 
TH 
| bravely they encountered death, it. 253 1 | | 
Val (eranus, the Philoſopher, exhorts Plautus to die, — 14 | . 
te | 4 18 || 
- * (os, 2 Freedman of Nero, ſuffers death for a villain- 1 
1 "WI us lie, | 8 e 1 
d n Urialis (Petilius) routed by the. Britons, but _ Þi} 
** ö Crrialis (Petilius) eſcapes from Vitellius, iii. 238. he is | | | | 
ay - unfortunate in an attack againſt Vitellius's forces, 257. 1 
5 | 


at Magontiacum, 342. is impatient of delay, and 
in three marches reaches Rigodulum, 343. he there 
attacks Valentinus at the head of a numerous hoſt 
of Treverians, ibid, his behaviour, ibid. takes Va. 
tentinus and many other illuſtrious Belgians, 344, 
He rebukes the ſoldiers who were for raſing that 
City, bid. his. ſpeech. to the Legions who had re. 
volted and were returned to their duty, 345. his fine 
ſpeech, to the Treverians and Lingones, 345—345, 
he receives letters from Civilis and Claſſicus, affur. 
ing, him of the death of Veſpaſian, and offering him 
the. empire af the Gauls, 348. he diſpatches the 
bearer of thaſe letters to Domitian, 76:4, he is cen- 
ſured for letting the enemy join, when he might 
have deſtrayed them piecemeal; ibid. he is ſurprized 
the enemy, 350. and in danger of being van- 

ziſhed, when by his own perſonal bravery he gains 
Ss conqueſt, ibid. his ſpeech to the deſerters, 350, 


54, by: a haſty march he arrives. at Cologn to pro- 
at it, 352. he again attacks Civilis at old in- 


wenchment, iv. 14. his encouraging ſpeech to the 
army, 15, 16. his troops defeat. the enemy, 17, his 
£ond cenſured for the loſs of his ſhips, 20. 
he, was believed to- have ſpent the night in the em- 


braces. af: Claudia. Sacrata, 20, 21. he: fits. out a. | 


ſſert, and attacks Civilis, 21. ravages the Iſlands of 
the Hatawians, ibid. his army in great diſtreſs, 21, 
28, his addreſa in gaining the Germans to ſubmit to 
the. Ranlans, iv. 22. he. ig appointed Gevernar of 
Britain, 77. his exploits there, 87 


Cerialis (Turullus) revolts to Vitellius, ü. 114 
Cx/ar, the Dictator, a great Quatar, ü. 85 
(aſius (Caius) put: upon the, n 
rius, | OY. i. 27 
Cothegus (Cornelius) Conſul, 1, 246 


Chalzdan, the folly of its founders, | u. 76, 77 
Chanauian, à German Nation, their country. and cu. 


ſroma, | Iv. 54 
Chariclet, the Phyſician, his art tor diſeover the: ilnels, 


of Tiberius, i. 3, * acquaints Macro. af-the ap 
proagbing end of Tiberius, 8 
uf Qaſaariam 


Chaſuaria 
(haucians 
mans, 
mans, 

( haucian. 

countr” 
(heruſcan 


Cilicia, . 
dation 
with a 
by Kii 

ith ot 
Michri 
the Cc 

Gnbrian 


Cnthian 
(ima, h 
(dauliu⸗ 

and C 


18 D E . or” 
(nſuarians See Dat, 
Chaucians, that pe — into tire ſorvice of the Ro- 


mans, i. 57. they commit hoſtilities againſt the No- | 


mans, "1 7 
(bauciams, the moſt noble People of Germany, the 
country and manners, 12 9 


(leruſcans, that people alarmed by Czcina, 1. 53. they 
are rouſed by Arminius to arms, 57 their device 
in a battle, 86, 87. they are attacked and routed, 
87. are at war with the Suevians, 108, 109. and 
ſeek a King from Rome, ii. 12 

. their country and manners, Iv. 55 

(our blefled Saviour) put to death under Pontius 


flate, Procurator of fudza, ii. 230 
Ciritianz, Tacitus his aceount of them, ii. 230. they 


are barbaroufſy murdered by Nero, 231 


(hyra, an Aflatie City, overthrown by an Earthquake, 


and releaſec front tribute for three years, 1. 20g 


Cilicia, the Boors there, their inſurrection and depre- 
dations, it. 77, 72. they defeat Curtius Severus, 


with a body of Horſe, 72. and are reduced to peace 
by King Antiochus, bid. 
Git Julius) ) the Roman Procurator in Pontus, carries 
Michridates to Rome, ii. 46. he is rewarded with 
the Conſular Ornaments, 


47 
Unbriart, an account and great character of them, iv. 


6 
# uthians, 4 a people of Africa, i. 1 14 
ia, his domination bat ſhort, > 


Caine (Labeo) Commander of a Batavian Squadron, 
add Competitor with Civilis, ſent to Frifta, iii. 285. 
he joins Vocula at Cologn, with a few forces, 325. 
ſkirmiſhes with, and defeats ſome inconſiderable 


people, 32 5, 325. at the head of ſome new. raiſed 


forces-oppoſes. Civilis, 337. is defeated and W 

| 204. 

4 Bendman to Agrippa Poſthumus, his bold de- 
5 and artifices, i. 103, 104. he is ſeized by a 
* of Salluſtius Criſpus, and diſpatched private 
104, 105 

O 2 Clemers 
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Clemens (Junius) a Centurion choſen to negotiate fy; 
the ſoldiery, i. 26. he propoſes their demands, 

| | | 27, 2 
Clemens (Salienus) accuſes Junius Gallio, and [ - 
ſtrained by. the Senate, : ii. 257 
Cleonicus, a Freedman of Seneca's, ü. 232 
Cluvius Rufus (Marcus) Governor of Spain, his cha- 
fracter, iii. 8. and 311. he congratulates Vitellius, 
150. he is accuſed by Hillarius, and acquitted, ;t;, 
Citizens (Roman) their number under Claudius, ii. 22 
Clitzans revolt, i. 307. and are ſubdued, 308 
Circus, particular places allotted in it to the Roman 
Knights, ll, 220 
Ciwilis (Claudius) his royal deſcent and character, iii 
278. his deſign, ibid. his ſpeech to his Army, 279, 
280. he deſtroys the Roman forces on the Rhine, 
and takes 'twenty-four ſhips, . 281, 282. courts the 
alliance of the Gauls, 282. his ſpeech to them, 
282, 283. he engages Lupercus, and vanquiſhes 
him, 285. becomes maſter of a regular Army, 287. 
and leads it forth, 288. beſieges the old Camp, 289. 
the order of his army, and the Camp deſcribed, 
289, 295. a letter from Antonius to him by Mon- 
tanus, 298. his ſpeech and direction to Montanus, 
298, 299. he diſpatches away the braveſt of his 
forces under the command of Julius Maximus and 
Claudius Victor, and they ſurprize Vocula, 299. 
he is blamed for not ſending more forces, 300. his 
_artifice to deceive the enemy, 301. and cruelty to a 
Roman Soldier 244. he throws off all diſguiſe, and 
avows hoſtilities againſt the Roman people, 323. 

- cuts his hair which he had worn in purſuance of 2 
vow, 331. his great cruelty, bid. his ambitious 
views, 332. his reaſon for forbearing the plunder of 
Cologn, 334. he determines to gain the neighbour- 

| ing cities, 337 his ſpeech to the Tungrians, bid 
he traces the Belgic deſarts in ſearch of Claudius 
Labeo, 341. he and Claſſicus ſend letters to Ceriali 
aſſerting the death of Veſpaſian, and offer him the 
Empire of the Gauls, 348. be adviſes to delay the 
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by Cerialis to Noveſium, 
Cogidumus, a King of the Britons, and friend to the 


their beds, | 
Claudia (Daughter of Marcus Silanus) marries Cali- 


N D E X. 293 
engaging of Cerialis, 11d. his Council over- ruled by 
Tutor and Claſſicus, ibid. & ſeq. his army is de 
feated, 35 1. he ſupplies his Army in Germany, and 

itches his camp in the old entrenchments, iv. 14. 
Ne diverts the courſe of the Rhine, 76:4. is attacked 
by Cerialis, 15. his order of battle, 1% his ſpeech 
to the Army, 16. he is again defeated by Cerialis, 


17. rallies again, and ſkirmiſhes in ſeveral places, 
18, 19. his Fleet deſcribed, 21. his Fleet attacks 


that of Cerialis, 76:4. he yields himfelf to the Ro- 
mans, 151d. his ſpeech to Cerialis, $9, 24 


Claſſicus, Commander of Treverian horſe, his charac- 


ter, 111. 323, 324. he tenders the oath of Sovereign- 


ty to the Gauls, 330. between him and Julius Tutor 


the direction of the war is ſhared, bid. his arts 
to reduce the old Camp, ibid. he is elated with ſuc- 
ceſs, and hardly can forbear to plunder Cologn, 
334. 1s ane in ſloth and eaſe, 341. joins with 
Civilis in ſending letters to Cerialis, 348. adviſes to 
attack Cerialis, 349. and is defeated by him, 35 1. 
he hath a ſucceſsful encounter with ſome horſe ſent 


. 
52 


Romans, 1 33 


- 


Cologn hardly eſcapes being ſacked by the Armies ot 


Civilis and Claflicus, iii. 334. the anſwer of the Ci- 


tizens to the'embafſy of the Tencterians, 336. the 


People of Cologn ſlaughter all the ' Germans living 
among them, 352. hence their dread of Civil, 


ibid. they deſtroy a Cohort of Chaucians, and Fri 


fans, by making them drunk, and burning them in 
| | ibid. 


gula, i. 288 


Claudius, the emperor, his hiſtory Why falſiſied, i. 2. 


how notoriouſly he Was neglected, 153, 154. he 


means well, but his wnderſtanding defective, 312. 


he aſcertains the fees of Pleaders, ii. 5. reſtores 


Muithridates to the Kingdom of Armenia, 7. is blind 
do the lewdneſs of his Wife, 10, 11. performs the 


Office of Cenſor, adds new letters to the Roman 
O 3 Alphabet, 
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Alphabet, brings water to Rome, 11. his repreſen. 
tation concerning the college of ſoothſayers, 1: 
his ſpeech in behalf of the Gauls, 20, 21. his whe.) 
mation in the Senate, as Cenſor, 22. he checks the 
Hattery of Vipſanius the Conſul, ih hears at la 
the abominations of his Wife, 22, 23. his family 
alarmed upon the Empreſs's marrying Silius, 24. 
Has terrible affright upon that marriage, 27. yet he 
is anclinable to relent towards her, 76:4. but is ani- 
mated and incenſed by Narciſſus, 27, 28. his won- 
derful filence and conſternation, 28. his affeftion 
returns, 29. his range ſtupidity, 30. he is always 
abandoned to the dominion of his Wives, 3. hay] 
no diſcernment nor paſſions of his own, 35. his ad. 
vice to Meberdates, 40. and to the Parthians, ibid 
he adopts Nero, 49. the adoption confirmed by the 
Benate, ibid. his fifth Conſulſhip, 60. be boaits bis 
merey without ſhewing any, 69. rades certain 
Senators, 70. his abſurd praiſes of 8, ibid, he 
is puſhed by Agrippina upon all the meaſures of 
cruelty, 74. he railes the power of his Freedmen as | 
high as his own, or that of the Laws, 75. his com- 
pliment and favour to his Phyfician Xenophon, 75, 
76. his death portended by ſeveral preſages, 77. 2 
faying of his, in bis drink, fatal to him, ibid. he is 
poiſoned by the direction of Agrippina, 80. lig 
death ſome time concealed, ibid. his.deification, and 
funeral praiſes, 85. he was capable of elegance of 
expreſſion when he ſtudied the ſame, ibid. 
Colonies, thoſe of Italy, with what reſpect they attend- | 
ed the aſhes of Germanicus, i. 142. their ſorrow 
and zeal, ibid. the manner of planting them of old, 
ü. 159. how much corrupted, 160 
Comet ſeen, ii. 155. obſervations of the vulgar * | 
it, ibid. | 
Cominius (Caius) convicted of a foul libel againſt Ti- 
berias, i. 144. be is pardoned at the {uit of his 


Brother, . ibid. 
Gorfarreation, that 8 uſed, i. 212 | 
 Confidins (Aiquus) a Roman Knight, convicted of forg | 
i. 1 


ing 8 charge of Treaſon, PE ay 


— * 
Coos, (the Iſle of) the people there claim a right of 


I N D E X. 245 
vary, that againſt Nero, its ſuddenneſs and 
_— nM. me the reality of it queſtioned by the 
People, but alerted by Tacitus, 257. it is follew- 
ed by many flattering decrees of Senate, 2358 
Cmfpirators, thofe againſt Nero, governed by ſecret 
intereſt, ki. 235. their flowneſs and procraſtination, 
2756. they are animated by a Woman, ibiu. they 
| — to diſpatch Nero at Baiz, but are oppoſed 


tives, 238. they then agree to ſlay Nero in the 
Circus, ibid. the manner how, 239. they are vaſtly 
numerous and faithful, 240. how faſt they betray 
all their deareſt friends and relations, 243. they are 
haled to the Tribunal in droves, 243, 244 
Conſuls, their election under Tiberius how uncertain, 
i. 73, 74. his ſtrange artifices and doublings in re- 
commending or oppoſing Candidates, 74. his de- 
clarations how plauſible and hollow upùm that mm 
fon, * | ibi - 
Conſulſbip, by whom founded, oF 
Sanctuary to the Pemple of Eſculapius, 3. 210. their 
pretenions t the driend ſhip of Rome, ibid. they are 
exempted from all impoſitions by Claudius, ii 70. 
the d is ſaered to Eſculapius, and friendly to the 
| Roman People, ibid. 
Cue M Demitius) his complaint againſt Lucius 8y lla, 


i. 1643. Ne has ſatisfaction made him, ibid. and is 


appointed to inſpect the repafr of the public reads, 
164. bis Keri) in that office, 747d. he is appoint: 


ed Governor of lower Germany, ii. 15. lays there 


the foundation of his fature fame, and defcats Gan- 
naſcus the Pirate, ibid. the gieat ſeverity of his dif- 
cipline, #7. he terrifies the Barbarians, and ſettles: 
the rebellious Frifians, ibid. he is envied and re- 
called, 16. yet allowed the-decorations of triumph, 
ibid. he cuts a mighty Canal between the Rhine and: 
the Meuſe, ibid. is appointed by Nero to command 
in the Eaſt, 88. this choice applauded, 89. his great 
eſimation and experience, 15:4, he id admired even. 
Gr his perſon and air, ibid. his. variance with Nu- 

Q 4 midius 


. 


237, 238. Piſo his pretended and real mo- 
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5 114. his foreſight, 115. he proſecutes the War with 
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midius Quadratus, 8g, 90. his difficulties to recover 
- diſcipline to the army, 111. the — ſufferings 0 
his army, with his own great hardineſs and -whole. 
ſome ſeverity, 111, 112. his propoſal to Tiridates, 


ſucceſs, oy 116. his wary march, 116. he takes 
and razes the City Artaxata, 117, 118. his reaſons 


tor this, 118. his exploits and able conduct, 156. 


he eſcapes great danger, 1755 reſcues Armenia from 
the Parthians, takes poſſeſſion of it, and in it inſtates 


Tiigranes the Cappadocian, 158, 159. be withdrays 


to his Government in Syria, 159. his counſels: and 
meaſures againſt. Vologeſes, 196. he ſends ſuccur: 
to Tigranes, ibid; his embaffy and remonſtrance t0 
Vologeſes, 197. the reaſonings of People upon hi: 
behaviour, 198, 199. his wary conduct, 200. he 
lays a bridge over the Euphrates, and baffles all 
the defigns of the Parthians upon Syria, 201. he 
advances to ſuccour Patus, 203. his declaration to 
tome fugitives from that General, and exhortations 
ro hi,-own men, 204. he laments the diſaſters and 
ved of Pætus, 2c8. his reaſons for not pro- 
eceCing- with his forces to Armenia, ibid. his de- 
. mands to Vologeſes, 209. he is inveſted with unl:- 
mited power in the Eaft againſt the Parthians, 215. 
ke aſſembles his army at Melitene, his magnificent 


ſpeech to them there, 216. he appoints certain 


Centurions to confer with the Parthian Embaſiadors, 
ibid. his exhortations to Vologeſes, reaſonings and 
menaces, 216, 217. his ravages in Armenia, and 


reputation in the Eaſt, 217. he meets Tiridates, 


218, manages that Prince, and perſuades him to re- 
ſign the royal Diadem, ibid. feaſts him ſumptuoully, 
and fills him with admiration of the Romans, 219. 
. Gorcyra (the Iſle of) where ſituated, _ 1.141 
| Cordus (Caius) accuſed of public rapine by the C). 
renæans, and condemned, | 1. 192 

| Cardus (Cremutius) the Hiſtorian, arraigned for praiſing 
Brutus and Caſſius, i. 225. his noble defence, 226, 
2327. be ends his life by abſtinence, 2 rs 


com! 


Cornutu 


dies 


Corfica 
108. 


Enn a7 
books are condemned to be burnt, ibid. yet conti- 


nue diſperſed and read, ibid. 
cornelia, choſen chief Veſtal, 2192 an vine? 
Cornelia (Coſſa) made a Veſtal, 11.45 
Cornelius, accuſes Mamercus Scaurus, i. 296. he is 


convicted of bribery and baniſhed,  .2 7% 97 
Cornelius Laco, Miniſter to Galba, his character, ili. 
6. he ſhares the ſovereignty with Titus Vinius, 12. 
an inſtance of his ignorance and obſtinacy, 27. he 
| meditates'the death of Vinius, 39. is -murdered by 
command of Otho, | 46. 
Cornutus (Cæcilius) accuſed and innocent, i. 221. yet 
dies by his own hands, ö ibid. 
Corfica (the Ile of) kept under obedience to Otho, iii. 
| 108. yet very nigh brought to deſtruction by Deci- 
mus Pacarius the Governor there, ibid. the People 
kill him in his bath, _ Ren 109 
Corvinus (Meſſala) once Governor of Rome, i 232 
Caſus (Cornelius) Conſul, 6 2 ll. 152 
Coſutianus (Capito) his villainous ſpirit, and rancour 
to Thraſea, ii. 277. his inflammatory ſpeech againſt. 
him to Nero, 277, 278. he begins the charge again 
Thraſea in the Senate, 282. his mighty reward for- 
' accuſing Thraſea, 287. ſee Capito. + 
21. Coſutianzs, the Pleader, defends pleading for hire, ii. 


cent | 1 
| 5 pn] | 8 
ang Ca (Aurelius) the Conſul, his Motion againſt Cneius 
don, Piſo, „ To ee e 


and Coty:, King of Boſphorus, his alliance with Eunones, 
Prince of the Adorſians, againſt Mithridates, ii. 


Ly 4.3 
0 e. Cotys, one of the Kings of Thrace, his peaceable cha- 
ully, racter, i. 123. he is deceived and murdered by Rheſ-- 


219. cuporis, £ | 124, 125 
141 Cun/el, that of a woman the worſt, ii. 241 
2 Craſſus, his power ſwallowed up in that of Cæſar, 
| | i. 2 


ung Grafſus (Scribonianus) his character, i. 306 
* N Cenona, a battle there, iii. 115, Cæcina entertains 
Vuitellius there, 155 it is beſieged by Antonius, 
O 55 Lo. ed 210. 
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210. ravaged, burnt, and 1 


Crefeens REI $8 a Centurion, his bravery, ij, — 


| , pretends to a 1 1.76 
Ses (Galvia) Mul ind Clodius M 


Alben ue fie the Fe e of Rome, 
fl. 7 ot we death demanded, ibid. eludes the 
tion, and eſcapes hes doom, ibid. 


Tribune of the Pratorian Guards, 

eee the — of a dreadful tumult, iii. 
78, 79. he 1s murdered in it. 79 
9 what ſort of forces, i. 7, they are de- 


eck of the Galles there, ii. 233. 
Fan Rog Governor of Galilea, bis crimes 
puntthment, 


Italy, i. 220. be is taken 


Curtius (Atticus) a Roman — eight, accompanies Ti- 
berius in his retirement, i, 247. 


C. (Rufus) his riſe, character and adventures, 


Gow | (the the people of) __—_ a right of dane 15 
ee, der charge 8 Acilius Soak, what 


152 

151. its iſſue, 4 

* (the Cur of} loſes its hiberties, and 2 
0 


D 


P 
„ wo Le 3 0 
e . Corin inſtructe the Berufeans in 


' the uſe of Letters, | 11. 11, 12 


cim, 4 Guards to Claudius, diſtin- 


guiſhed with the Prætorſtup, and — reward in 
money, and why, ii. 4. is accuſation and — | 
Crifpinus (Rufius) why baniſhed, u. 256 


714 


ü. 72 
ag, (Titus) heads an 28 of 1 | 


u. 17 


Dandaride: 


Dolabel 


he is 
Dolabel 
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rus, 
Domiti. 


char 
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Darby, what Leyions guarded it, 1. 202: 
Deaths, voluntary, why ſo common in Rome, i. 296- 
Datmoirate, how long it laſted, i. 2. Why eremted,. 
b | 159 

Darriur, à Roman Officer, lis Agnal bravery 2 
1 


* 


Demetrius, the Philofo Thraſea 
Pætus, what, ii. 287. he attends him when he died, 


Deiries, Tacitus his reproach upon them . 7 
pher, — with 


288 
Demetrius, an advocate for Publius Oeler, one ef the 
dect of the Cynics, | iii. 308 


Prnianns (Claudius) one convicted and impriſoned for 
villainies, * to accuſe Lucius Vetus, and for 
ſuch wieked > releaſed by Nerd; ii. 267 


denſu (Sempronius) Centurion of à Pratorfan Cohort, 


an action of his remarkably brave HM. 42: 
Deputies, from the Senate to Germanicus obnexious to- 
the Soldiers, 4 i. 394 
Diana, her Temple at Epheſus, its immunities, and 
whence derived, | * 185, 186 
Dickators, when choſen, | i. 2 
Didius, the Roman Commander in Boſphorus, ii. 43 
Digit (Aulus) Governor of Britain, his dificulties and 


oceedings there, fi: 59 
Didius (Gallus) Governor of Britain, iy 83 
Dilias (Apomanus) Leader of the thhd Legibn, joins 

Antonius Primus, ili. 5 
Dolabella (Cornelius) his ridiculous flattery, i. 175. his 


flreſh train of flattery, 190, 191 
Dilabella (Cornelius) his confinement; its cauſe, iii. 88. 
he is ſlain by order of Vitellius, 149, 150- 
Dolabella (Publius) Proconſul in Africa, his ſucceſsful 
exploits againſt Tacfarinas, i. 218, 219. he is un- 
atefully treated, 219. but his glory increaſed, bid. 

is drawn in to accuſe his Kinfman Quintilius Va- 
rus, 253. his motion concerning the 1 ü. 18. 
Domitia (Decidiana) Wife of Agricola, her quality and 
character, I iv. 75 
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Domitia (Lepida) Aunt to Nero, her great quality, and 

ev character, ii. 77. ſhe is accuſed and condemned 
PR: A Har | 8 
omitian, (the Emperor) advanced the Author, "Wh 
3. he is tempted to eſcape from Vitellins, 238. 
eſcapes at the burning of the Capitol, 252, 255. is 


ſaluted Cæſar by the ſoldiery, and carried to his 


Father's Houſe, 264. his filthy behaviour, 267, 268, 
his carriage before the Senate modeſt and graceful, 


307. he propoſes all honours to be reſtored to Gal. | 


ba, ibid. moves in the Senate for oblivion, with re- 
gard to the neceſſity of the late times, 312. he is 


perſuaded by Mucianus to retire to Lyons, 358 from 


whence he is ſuſpected to have attempted to corrupt 


Cerialis, 359. he relinquiſhes all functions of go- 


vernment, and, to hide his .paſſions, feigns a love 
for learning and poetry, ibid. grows remarkable only 


for his debaucheries, iv. 76. is ſtung with envy at] 


the news of Agricola's conqueſts in Britain, 108. 
yet cauſes triumphal honours to be decreed to him, 


109. his conduct in regard to Agricola, 112. he 


ſuſpected of poiſoning him, 113. his horrid cruelty, 


Domitius (Celer) fee Celer (Domitius) 
Domitiut (Cneius) marries the younger Agrippina, i. 201, 
262. his family and deſcent, ibid. he is conſul, 272. 

is accuſed, 313. but eſcapes, 314 


Demitius (Lucius) his death, quality, and exploits, i. 

| £26 236. 

Domit ius (Lucius) afterwards Nero, is beloved by the 
Roman People for the ſake of Germanicus, 11, 10. 


he marries Octavia, the daughter of Claudius, 39 
Horyphorus, the imperial Freedman, his death, ii. 102. 

he is ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned, and why, ibid. 
Druids, the Britiſh, their direful curſes. upon the Ro. 

man Army, u. 161. their barbarous ſuperſtition anch 
| human ſacrifices, 162. their groves cut down, ibid. 
| Druids invent ſuperſtitious and idle tories, ill. 374 
 Drufilla, the Daughter of Germanicus, married to Lu- 


cius Callius, j. 284 


Druſus, Father of Germanicus, his high in. 


| 1:9 k 


ermend 
auch 
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and death... 4. bis great popularity, and its cauſe, 


34. the Canal cut by him in Germany, and the Al- 


tar raiſed there, 8 1. his manes invoked by his Son, 
ibid. how pompouſly buried, 
Druſus, Son of Germanicus, puts on the manly Robe, 


143, 144 


i. 201. he is diſtinguiſhed with honours by the Se- 
nate, ibid. his deſtruction meditated by Sejanus, 249. 
his warm temper, ibid. he is ſtarved to death, 291. 


his laſt agonies and ſpeeches, 292. his barbargus 


uſage for ſeveral years, tht 


Druſus, Son of Tiberius, ſent by his Pather to pacify 


the mutinous Legions in Pannonia, 1. 26. their ſtern 
behaviour deſcribed, 27. he reads his Father's let- 
ters to them, ibid. his offers do but incenſe them, 
27, 28. he takes advantage of the ſuperſtition of the 
ſoldiery, 29. the. reaſonings of thoſe employed. by 
him to reclaim them, 30. with what ſpirit he ſpoke 
to them, ibid. debates ariſe in his Council, whether 
to exerciſe rigor or mercy, 31. he inclines to the 
former, ibid. is Conſul, 5.. he preſides over an en- 
tertainment of Gladiators, and manifeſts a delight 


in blood, 71. he lives in friendly ſort with Germa- 
nicus, notwithſtanding the diviſion amongſt their 


friends, 108. is ſent into IIlyricum, and why, 1814. 


he ſows feuds amongſt the Germans, 121. a triumph 


decreed to him, 123. he meets the Aſhes of Germa- 
nicus, 142. goes to the Army in Illyricum, 145. his 
artful anſwer to Cneius Piſo, ibid. by whom dictated, 
ibid. he returns to Rome, 147. he triumphs, 1 54. 
courts the people in behalf of the Senate, 160. his 


ſecond Conſulſhip, 163. he mediates a difference be- 


tween two Senators, 163. profeſſes his delight in 
travelling accompanied with his Wife, 167. his juſ- 
tice and popular behaviour, 168. he is excuſed for 
bis love of pleaſure, ibid. his letters to the Senate 
deemed arrogant and haughty, 184. he is kind to 


| the children of Germanicus, 202. his complaint of 


the power of Sejanus, 204, 205. all his Secrets be- 
trayed by his Wife, 205. he is poiſoned by the di- 
rection of Sejanus, ibid. his ſplendid funeral, 251d. 
his death falfly related, 206, 207. reffections upon 
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it, ibid. 208. not chargeable upon Tiberius, % 
Druſus, a counterfeit one, alarms Greece and Afi, i. 


26g 
Dailkas, (Caius) the firſt who fignalized the Roman 
Power at Sea, i. 112 


E. 


AST, what Legions there, i. 202 
Eclipſe, of the Moon, daunts the mutinous (al. 
iery, i. 2 
Raa an inſurrection of that People, i. 170. the 
are an opulent State, bid, 
Egnatius (Publius) the Stoic, appears as an evidence 
againſt Bareas Soranus, his Patron and Friend, ii. 286, 
his ſanctimonious outſide, and falſe heart, 286, 28). 
Egypt, its remarkable antiquities, i. 121. the Forces 
there, | 202 
Es yptians, their religious ſolemnities aboliſhed at Rome, 
137. numbers of them are baniſhed to Sardinia, ibid, 
all the reſt doomed to depart out of Italy, or re- 
nounce their profane Rites, ibid. they are the inven» 
tors of Letters, ii. 11. 
Fg yra, a Greek City, overthrown by an earthquake, 
and eaſed of Tribute for three years, 1. 209 
Zleazer, Commander of the Temple at Jeruſalem, is 


' murdered by John firnamed Bargioras, one of the | 


Governors of that City, iv. 12 
Zlianus (Plautius) the Pontiff, conſecrates the Floor of 
the Capitol, iii. 322 
Elianus (Pompeius) convicted of a fraud, ii. 170 
Zloguence, the Prize of it adjudged to Nero, ii. 154, 


"8 
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303 
% Ne, with Stertinius, relieves the Batavians, i. 83 
„ i. Nu, Longinus, a deſerter from the firſt Legion, mur- 
269 ders Vocula by command of Claſſicus, iii. 329. is 
nan W himſelf butchered by a Squadron of Horſe called 
in | 333» 334 
; Emperor's (Roman) diſpenſe with the Laws, ii. 4. — 
pernicious conſequences of this, „ 

jmia, Wife of Macro, proſtituted by her Huſband to 
202 Caligula, i ; i 311, 312 
fol. iz (Lucius) a Roman Knight, the ſtrange Treaſon 
29 charged upon him, . i, 192 
hey Haphroditus, a Freedman of Nero's, 11. 241 
% Wijtefans, their plea for a Sanctuary, : i. 185 
nc WM {jicharis, her part, zeal and arg ts in animating 
286, the conſpiracy againſt Nero, ii. 236, 237. ſhe is ac- 
287, cuſed to Nero by Voluſius Proculus, an Officer of 
ces Marines, and bafftes her accuſer, yet is kept in bonds, 
202 i. 237. ſhe is vehemently tortured, yet reſolutely de- 
”me, nies all, and hangs herſelf in her girdle, 243. the is 


E:ibaues (King) wounded, iii. 100 
Eonia, Wife of Julius Sabinus, ni. 338 


Erato, Queen of Armenia, ney expulſed, 
Iz (Mount) the Temple o 


and decay, i. 235. it is repaired by Tiberius, 7zbid. 
Eculapius, his Temple at Pergamos found to be a ge- 


Erander, the Arcadian, inftrutts the native Latins in 
Eudemus, Phyfician to Livia, a wicked inſtrument of 


Ladoſes. See Langobards, 
Iunones, Prince of the Adorſians, efpoufes Cotys, Ki 


Iumchs, in great eſteem among Barbarians 
Exibequer, its various regulations, ; 


ibid. 


a ſingular inſtance of magnanimity, 


i. 78 
Venus there, its antiquity 


nuine ſanQuary, 1. 187. fee Coos. 
the uſe of Letters, | i. 12 


Sejanus, 1. 201 


of Boſphorus, L Mithridates the late King, ii. 
43. but intercedes with Claudius for Mithridates, 
45, 46. Claudius his anſwer to Eunones, 46 


J. 299 


— — — —_—_— 


ſor forging 
treaſonable 


Firmius (Catus) expulſed from the Senate 


304 . 
treaſe 
ſaves 
F. ö Flaccille 
Abatus (Rubrius) arraigned for deſpairing of U Places, 
Roman State, i. 284. he eſcapes through oblivo ploit: 
| % Faccus 
Fabius Fabullus, Commander of the fifth Legal per 
choſen one of the Leaders of Vitellius's Army, ii com 
| | diſpo 
Fabianus (Valerius) convicted of a fraud, ii. K- ot 
Fabius (Maximus) believed to die by his own hand 1<10! 
through dread of Auguſtus, i Can, 
abius (Paulus) Conſul, i. 2% cape 
Fabius (Ruſticus) the Hiſtorian, praiſes Seneca, ii. 9 defer 
Falanius, a Roman Knight, the ſtrange ſort of Treat bath 
ſon charged againſt him, G i. chey 
Faventinus (Claudius) eccaſions the revolt of the Flee ſoldi. 
at Miſenum, 308. his character, iii. 2 Faster; 
Favourites of Princes, why apt to decline in favour 72 va 
* | | i. 162, 10% favs 
Fauſtus (Annius) tried, and put to death, for being a i. 82 
- accuſer in the time of Nero, iii. 102, 10 fovins 
Felix (Freedman to Claudius) Governor of Judza, hi ſpira 
great power, fortune and villainy, ii. 70. 71. hi kill 
crimes and impunity, . ihi wher 
Felix (Sextilius) commands a Squadron of Horſe, ii ing 
189. he forces an entrance through Rhætia, 34  checi 
Jennians. See Peucinians. Piſo 
Fenius (Rufus) ſee Rufus (Fenius.) 1 with 
Feſtus (Martius) a Roman Knight, one of the Conſ' laſt; 
rators againſt Nero, ii. 23 262, 
Feſtus (Valerius) Commander of the Legion in Africa 
his character, iii. 316. he murders Lucius Pio fleets, | 
Proconſul there, 318. farther acts of his 2 he ( 
3 | { 201 Pee 
Fidenæ, the tragical Calamity there from the fall of t own 
Amphitheatre, i. 250. in it fifty thouſand fouls pe Fontein, 
: riſh, | 25 For eigne 
Fire (ſubterraneous) a firange account of it, ii. Fortuna 


j 
| 
treaſonable crimes againſt his ſiſter, i. 223, Tiberius | 
faves him ſrom banithanent, why, 224 if 
Flaccilla (Antonia) accompanies her Hufband in exile, kh 
„ 1 
Flaccns (Cornelius) Lieutenant to Corbulo, his ex- | 
ploits, 11. 115, 116 | 


Flaccus (Hordeonius) Commander of the Army in up— 
per Germany, his character, 11. 9. to him Vyelbus 
commits the defence of the Rhine, 144. he is well 
diſpoſed to Veſpaiian, 278. orders Lupercus to ad- 


whence defeated, ibid. he offers to ſmite Nero dur- 1 
ing the examination of the conſpirators, but is 9 
checked by Fenius Rufus, 244. he judges Caius 
Piſo unworthy of the Empire, 250. he is charged 
with the conſpiracy, and at firſt defends himſelf, at 


vance againſt Civilis, 284. is accuſed of want of 141 
reſolution, 285, 286. ſends Dilius Vocula to tne 1 
Can p, is blamed by the ſoldiery, and narrowly ci- Wi. 
capes being murdered, 290, 291. he for his own 1 
defence introduces an ill cuſtom, 292. tenders the 1 
oath to the ſoldiers in behalf of Veſpaſian, 298. 114 
they hardly repeat it, ¹dd. he is mardered by the 1 
ſoldiers, — | CCL 304 | 
Flattery, an ancient evil in the Roman State, i. 97 1. 
Flawianus. See Amfiuc. 3 | Kr] WROTE: 
Flavius, Brother to Arminius, fights for the Romans, 1 
i. 82. his conference with his Brother, ibid. 1 
Flavius (Subrius) the Tribune, how zealous in the con- 141 1 
ſpiracy againſt Nero, ii. 234. his noble purpoſe to n 
kill Nero in the theatre, or in the ſtreets, 236. in 
| 
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onſh! laſt glories in it, and reviles Nero to his face, 251, it { i 
ii. 210 252. his laſt brave words, and contempt of death, "3:01 
Fhets, the Roman, where kept, a A $02 [0 


Frys (Julius) animates the Gauls to rebel, i. 170. his 
ſpeech to them, ibid. he is routed, and dies by his 
own hands, | 17 

Fonteius (Caius) Conſul, HI. 135 

Foreigners, Tyrants chiefly confide in them, li. 244. 

Firtunatus, Freedman to Lucius Vetus, robs his Lord, 

then 


PP a. 
— 0 „ —_ 
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306 C 


then accuſes him, ii. 266, 267. his recompence { 
this, 261 


Forte (Equeſtrian) her Temple, where, i. 19 
Fefians, a German Nation. See Cheruſcans, 
Freedy;en, them inſolence to their Lords, ii. 10g. 70 


ſons alledged for recalling the freedom of fuch ; 
abuſed it, ibid. their rights, as a body, ſecure 
104, 10; 

Krnepellanus (Pontius) degraded from the S 31 
Friend, at variance, the greateſt enemies, i 54 
. Frifia, the greater and leſſer, deſcribed, iv. 54, 5; 
Frifians, their fore oppreſſion and revolt, i. 258, 259 
their exploits ard renown, 259. 260. they are ſet 
tled, and their State modelled by Corbulo, ii. 1; 
16. they change their dwellings, 129. are threatened 
by Dubius Avitus, . x in Germany, and 
fend their two Chiefs to ſupplicate Nero, 1 29, 130 
their petition rejected, and themſelves exterminated 
by che ſword, 130 
Frontinus (Julius) a Governor in Britain, his ſignal famd 
and actions there, iv. 8) 
(Octayius) arraigns in the Senate the prevalence 

lux 


ur) i 1. 97, bl 
* (Vibius) General of horſe, puts Vonones i : 
i. 12 


Omds, | 
Facinxs (the Lake of] a naval combat exhibited there by 
Claudius, its pomp deſcribed, ii, 72, 73. as allo : 
combat of (Gladiators, 71 
Furnivs condemned for adultery, i. 241 
Fuſcus (Cornelius) joins Veſpaſian, and his character 
iii. 170, he is ſecond in command of the forces un 
der Antonius Primus, 188. he is appointed Præto 
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| 270 lour 

Fyfius (Geminus) Conſul, i. 263. a favourite of Lia Arm. 

the elder, 264, 265. his character, and why hated Calla 
by Tiberius, 265. his fate, 131 

Calla (s 

Huſt 

Gallio ( 

foldi, 


G, 


— — — . — — 


ce ſo 


26 


i. 19 G. 
. wa ALBA, the emperor, ſucceeds Nero, iii. 5. his 


uch a ſeverity, 6. his court compared to Nero's, 8. he 
curd deliberates concerning the adoption of a ſucceſſor, 
„ 10% 12. adopts Piſo, and ſpeech to him on that occa- 


. 3% fion, 14—18. he declares it to the foldiers and to 
1 5 the Senate, 19. orders nine tenths of Nero's dona- 
54, tions to be reſtored, 20. diſcharges from their com- 
» 259 mand Antonius Taurus, Antonius Naſo, AEmilius 
re (etl Pacenſis and julias Fronto, &c. which alarms 
1. 1% the ſoldiery, av. 21. is warned of a treaſonable plot 
atenec againf him in the preſence of Otho, 27. receives 
„ anal the news of Otho's being preſented to the ſoldiery 
, 130 whale ſacrificing, 28. calls a council, 44id. fends 
nat pio to the Camp, 34. receives falſe information 

130 from the Crowd, 34. and from Julius Atticus, 35. 
l fame his remarkable anfwer to him, ibid. he is in 
iv. 8 great diſtreſs and ſuſpenſe, 40. his death, 41. his 
kneel bead carried on a pole, 43. his corps, after many 
% cel indignities, is by Argius his bondman interred 
nes 198 in his own garden, 48. 4 ſhort Hiſtory of him, 


43, 49 


ere h Cabal (Licinius) recalled from exile by Nero, ui. 147 
allo Ml Ce (Caius) once Conſul, terrified with a letter from 
_ 30 Tiberius, falls by his own hands, i. 307 
1. 242 Ca/ba (Servius) Conſul, | i. 284 
balria, Wife to Vitellius the emperor, her character, 

iii. 150 


balgacus, a Leader of the Britons, famous for his va- 
lour and deſcent, iv. 98. his glorious ſpeech to his 
Army on the Grampian Hills, 98, 101 
Galla (Arria) Wife to Caius Piſo, her character, i, 
24 

Calla (Sofia) Wife to Caius Silius, arraigned with her 
Huſband, i. 214. ſhe is condemned to exile, 215 
ballio (Junius) his motion in favour of the Pretorian 
loldiers, reſented by Tiberius, i. 274. he means 
| : to 
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308 . 


to flatter, but is expelled the Senate, and baniſe; 
thi 

Galli (Junius) Brother to Seneca, his ſears and perl 
ii. 257, 258. he is accuſed by Salienas Clemens, b 
protected by the Senate, ih 
Gallus (Annius) appointed Commander by Otho, i 
88. Veſtricius Spuriuna joined with him, 104. he 
informed by Spurinna of Cæciva's repulſe from Pl; 
centii, and marches to Bedriacum, 114, 11g. | 
is appointed Cdmmander of an Army againk ( 
vilis, who then headed the revolted Nations in Get 
many. 33 
Galius (Aſinius) incurs the diſpleaſure of Tiberius, ko 
i. 16. he had married Vipſania, formerly Wife 
Tiberius, i6bi4. his ambition, z d. his flattery, 9 
he defends the prevailing luxury. 98. his diſpute 
the Senate with Cneius Piſd, 100. his diſpute vi 
Tiberius there, 74id. he is ſtarved to death, 290. t 
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cruelty of Tiberius, at the 
Gaius (Caninius) one of the College of fifteen, i. 20] in this, 

he is reproved by Tiberius, WF Rhine, 
Gallus (Clitius) baniſhed for his friendſhip to Seneci the Ar 


11. 20 


| tor, 3 
Gallus (Herennius) Commander of the firſt Legion, 3 


Livia, 


Governor of Bonn, iii. 286. he attacks the Bai by the 
vians, the battle deſcribed, 286, 287. is taken in of Tit 
a ſhare of the command with Vocula, and narrow the m 
eſcapes being murdered by the ſoldiers, 293, 2 plaints 
Gallus, (Publius) a Roman Knight, baniſhed for Hes 
intimacy with Fenius Rufus and Lucius Vetus, ii bis pe 
| 00 {01dier 
Gallus (Rubrius) obtains pardon for the Cohorts in hig 
Brixellum, 4 ui. %% 38. e 
Gallus (Tagonius) his extravagant flattery, he is 4 49; 1: 
rided by Tiberius, 1, 273, 27 diſmil 
Gallus (Vipſanius) Prator, his death, i, % ſpceci 
Games ('Quinquennial) inſtituted by Nero, ii. 152. tha be pa; 
are celebrated at Rome, 260, 201. the fooliſh' 4% bares 
pompous panegyrics made there upon Nero's oy 2 
| 2 ery, 
Games (Secular) celebrated under Claudius, ii. 8. moth 


alf 


IN WU -S A. 


ie! alſo under Auguſtus, 9. and under Domitian, 

Tn ibid. 
5. omaſeus, a deſerter and pirate, heads the rebellious 
ns, bl Chaucians, ii. 24, 25. he is ſeized and flain, 26 

+ WW :romontes, their Embaſſadors, a ſingular ſight at 
ho, WM Rome, | i, 219, 220 
4. heW/, the Cities there, rebel, and why, i. 170 
m H, a Nation rich and unwarlike, ii. 15. their No- 
Ic. bility claim a ſhare in the public honours of Rome, 
nt ( 19. reaſonings againſt their pretenſions, 19—21. 
| they are admitted into the Senate, 21. a general poll 


impoſed upon them, ii. 174. 


us, hoe, a Roman Knight, doomed to the pains of 
Wife WY treaſon, Bog | i. 284 
ry, %, (Ducennius) ſee Lucius Pifo. 

ſpute NV (Verdius) ſent by Veſpaſian, deſtroys Anicetus 
te wid and his followers, | .._ "WM. 329, 227 


(ymanicus, the Son of Druſus, adopted by Tiberius 
at the deſire of Auguſtus, and the aim of Auguſlus 
in this, i. 5. he commands eight Legions upon the 
Rhine, 7bid, acquires the Proconſular power, 18 


00. t 
2 
| i. 28 
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SenceMI the Armies in Germany deſire him for their Empe- 
ii. 2% ror, 32. he is unjuſtly hated by his Grandmother 
on, a Livia, and his Uncle Tiberius, 34. and beloved 
ie Bat by the Romans, 76:4. he promotes the eſtabliſhment 
ken inf of Tiberius, 167%. his behaviour and reaſonings to 
narrow the mutinous Legions, 35. he hears their com- 
93, 200 plaints, 35, 36. has the Empire offered to him, and 
for WW ſhews his indignation, 36. his life threatened, 114. 
'etus, Wi bis perplexity, 37. he is forced to ſatisfy the unrul! 
2 


ſoldiers aut of his own ceffers, 37, 38. brings thoſe 
in higher Germany to ſwear 3 to Tiberius, 
38. expoſtulates with the outrageous ſoldiers, 39, 
40. is cenſured for not withdrawing from them, ibid. 
dilmiſſes Agrippina, ibid. his fine and affecting 
ſpeech to his Army, 41—43. its efficacy, 43, 44. 
le paſſes a ſcrutiny upon the Centurions, 44. pre- 
pares to fight the ſoldiers who perſiſt in their ſedi- 


horts 
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's Reiz tion, 45. his ſtratagem ro reclaim the mutinous ſol- 
20% dicry, 46, 47. it ſucceeds, and they butcher one 
ii. 8. mother, 47. what terr. ole havock they made, 7bid. 
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he laments this, 47, 48. and leads them againſt the 
Germans, 48. a triumph decreed to him, 52. he 
proſecutes the War in Germany, 25. his condud 
againſt the Germans, 52, 53. he is ſaluted [hera. 
ror by the Army, by the direction of Tiberius, 56, 
how univerſally he is eſteemed, 66, 67. his tender- 
neſs and generoſity to the ſoldiers, ibid. a ſhew of 
Gladiators exhibited in his name, 71. he deliberate 
how to proſecute the War in Germany, 79. his pro. 
ceedings in Germany, 80, 81. he paſles the \ 
gis, 83. learns the deſigns of Arminius, 27d. ta. 
verſes the camp in diſguiſe to know the ſentiments 
of the ſoldiers, 84. hears his own praiſes, id. his 
his RI. dream, 85. his ſpeech to the Army, 
conduct and exhortations, 85, 86. his good intclli. 
gence, 88, 89. his wiſe conduct and bravery, 89. he 
raiſes a monument of arms with a proud inſcription, 
= embarks with ſome Legions, and ſuffers a teri. 

e ſhipwreck, go, 91. hence his great grief and me 
lancholy, 91. he invades the, Marſians, and recovers 
one of the Eagles loſt with Varus, 92. ravages the 
country, and routs the foe, ibid. his great bounty to 
the ſoldiers, 92, 93. his triumph, 105. the love and 
fears of the people for him, bid. the Provinces be- 


yond the Sea decreed to him, 107. he lives in friend. 


ly ſort with Druſus, notwithſtanding the diviſion of 
cheit friends, 108. is Conſul for the ſecond time, 
115. viſits Greece, ibid. as alſo the Coaſts of the 
Propontis, ibid. conſults the Oracle of Apollo at 
Colophon, 116. his generoſity to his enemy, 117. 
he proceeds to Armenia, ibid. creates Zeno King of 
that Country, 118. his humane and forgiving ſpirit, 
118, 119. his difference with Piſo heightened by 
officious friends, 119. his noble and modeſt beha- 
viour to the Embaſſadors of the Parthians, ibid. the 
court paid to him by their King, ibid. he travels to 
Egypt, 120. his popular behaviour there, and thence 
blamed by Tiberius, ibid. he viſits the antiquitie! 
there, 120, 121. is thwarted and affronted by Pilo, 
126. he falls ill, and is believed to be bewitched, 
Tzp. his apprehenſions and complaints, ibid. he x 
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zounces all friendſhip with Piſo, ibid. his affecting 
ſpeech before death to his friends, 127, 128. his ad- 
nee to Agrippina, he then expires, 128, 129. his 
amiable character, 129. he is univerſally lamented, 
lid. compared to Alexander the Great, and ſur- 
paſſing him in virtue, 76id. his body expoſed to pub- 
lic view, whether poiſoned. a queſtion, 76:4. honours 
decreed to his memory, great and many, 136. his 
aſhes attended by the Magiſtrates of Calabria, &c. 
and carried by Tribunes and Centurions, 142. his 
remains depoſited in the tomb of Auguſtus, 143. his 
Funeral thought not ſufficiently magnificent, ibid. his 
death revenged, 153. 
mans, whilſt under the effect of a debauch, attacked 
by Germanicus with infinite ſlaughter, i. 48, 49. 
their counſels how to deal with the Romans in diſ- 
treſs, 63, 64. they attack the Romans with aſſurance 
of victory, are defeated and ſlaughtered, 64. their 
principal advantages againſt an invader, what, 79. 
their 191ghty defeat and ſlaughter, 88. they are en- 
aged by a Roman Trophy, ici. though defeated 
they try another Battle, ib their advantageous 
Polit, ibid. they are routed and flaughtered, 89. their 
courage, ibid. they are unfit for a cloſe engagement, 
bid. they reckon the Romans invineible, 92 
naxs, their original, iv. 31, 32. their regiſters and 
litories, what, ibid. their make, form and com- 
plexion deſcribed, 33. a character of that People, 
id, their riches conſiſt in numbers of cattle, 34. 
they have not the uſe of ſilver or gold, ibid. but 
exchange one commodity for another, ibid. thoſe 
bordering upon the frontiers of the Romans except- 
ed, ibid. they are ſuppoſed not to abound in iron, 
ibid. their armour and manner of' making war, 34, 
3. their greateſt diſgrace, what, 35. their manner 
of chuſing Kings and Generals, 35, 36. none but 
their Prieſts allowed to inflit puniſhment, 36. their 
uſual cuſtom of forming their Armies, an incitement 
to valour, 7%. their women uſeful and aſliſting even 
in battle, ibi. their worſhip, and method of divining 
by lots, 37. they have divine prefages and adme- 

nitions 
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nitions from horſes, 38. their method of divining 3 
in affairs of the higheſt coaſequence, 38, 30 call 
their manner of reckoning time, /d. their many orſak 
of aſſembliag their Diets, 39. their manner of pro he ro 
poling and debating, affairs ere, 15/4. their metho he dic 
ot chufing Kulers and Officers of juſtice, 39, go] Gothones 
their notions of honour, and manner of beilowing ee 
it, ibid; they cannot brook repoſe, yet have an aver. and r 
lion to labour, 42. they have no cities, 744, thej Cowerno 
manner of building, %d. the dreſs and cloathing of oint 
their men and women, 43. their laws of matrimony Say 


their puniſhment of adultery, 43, 44. their cuitom 
of educating their youth, 45. their manner of mak. 


| race 
ing up quarrels of one family with another, 46. the * 


are famous for their liberality and hoſpitality, iti] A's, 
their uſual way of ſpending their time, 46, 47. andi he is 
manner of conſultmg, 47. their food and manner of Cerec. 
living, 47, 48. they are guilty of eceſs in drink 274. 
ing, 49. their public diverſions, 49, 50. they ai (acts 
exceedingly addicted to gaming, ibid. their manneſ Crane 
of treating ſlaves, ib:4, they are ſtrangers to uſury, 
49. their tillage and huſbandry, ibid. their funeral ban, 
ſolemnities, ib:4. the original of ſeveral nations oli 6,244, 
them, ibid. their great power and bravery, in com- tier, 
pariſon of other nations, | 50, 5 | la, 
Germany, an inſurrection of the Legions there, i. 32M G-a:i9; 
the inactivity of our Commanders there, whence, 
| _— | 11. 1220 Grains 
Germany, near laſt to the Romans, iii. 224, 225. bu ſpira 
upon the approach of the Roman Armies that coun-W (2:7, 
try ſubmits, 341. its bounds and ſituation, iv. 3 (upe 
its lands productive of grain, but not kindly to fruit: and 
trees, 34. all the cattle there ſmall, ibi Greeks 
Geta (Lucius) Captain of the Prætorian Guards o freec 
Claudius, a man-of uncertain faith, - i. 2% % 
Geta, a ſlave and an impoſtor, doomed to die for be- dus 
ing at the head of a conſpiracy againſt Vitellius, 1% 
157 
Gothinians, See Markgnians. ; Vor 
Olaſtcianus (Julius) Procurator in Britain, envies and 
traduces Suetonius, 15 3469 11, 169 


Cotarxii, 
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Cotarxes, King of Parthia, his barbarous cruelties, ii. 


ining he is forced to abandon his Kingdom, 26:4. 15 
304 recalled, 8. he plays the tyrant again, and is again 
n. forſaken by his people, 9. his deteſtable tyranny, 39. 
pro he routs Meherdates, and cuts off his ears, 42, 43. 
ctho | he dies, ; 43 
40 Guthores, their fituation and government, iv. 61 
o wing Government, how many forts of it, i. 224. one equal 
Ins and mixt, how rare, | ibid. 
heinz Cverror of Rome, his office, what, and when ap- 
ing al pointed, | i. 281, 282 
x. Cracchi (Sempronius and Caius) inflame the — 
-uito 160 
mak. Gracchus (Caius) his low fortune, i. 209. his peril from 
4 the ſplendor of his race, 210 
s 10100 


Gracchus (Sempronius) his character and doom, i. 51. 
he is the adulterer of Julia, ib:/4. thence baniſhed to 
Cercina, and now aſſaſſinated by order of Tiberius, 
ibid. he dies bravely, | ibid. 

Gracilis (Ælius) See Vetus (Lucius) 

Grandees, thoſe of Rome, their proſtitute flattery, i. 


7. and 
ner of 
drink. 
2y ard 
1annerl 


uſury, | 188 
unera Granius (Quintus) accuſes Culpurnius Piſo, 1. 216 
ons o Craptus, Nero's Freedman, a ſubtle and wicked cour- 
1 com tier, ii. 125. he forges a plot againſt Cornelius Syl- 
56, 97 la, | ibid, 
1. 3-0 Gratianus (Tatius) charged with treaſon and executed, 
hence, 1, 306 
11. 12988 Graius (Munatius) a. Roman Knight, one of the con- 
5 but] ſpirators againſt Nero, ji. 235 
cou Cr2cina (Pomponia) accuſed for embracing a foreign 
W. 3 ſuperſtition, and acquitted, ii. 109. her great age 
) frut-W and affliction, ibid. 
ibid Creeks admire chiefly their own exploits, 1, 139. their 
rds to freedom of ſpeech, 227 
1. 27 % /e Plotius) decreed Prætor in the room of Ter- 
for be- uus Julianus, iii. 305 
us, 1, 
157 
Vor. V. P H. 
es and ; 
11, 165 
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hundred years, 1. 244, 24; imi 
Halotus (the Eunuch) adminiſters the poiſon to his Ma. WM Herm 
ſter Claudius, 11. 30 tri: 
Haterius (Decimus) Conſul, 1. 177M Herta, 
Haterius (Quintus) offends Tiberius, i. 17. what perl his 
threatened him, 18. he arraigns the luxury of the ſpec 
Romans, 97. his death and quality, 249, 250. a 'Tib 
character of his eloquence, tbid, 
Haterius (Quintus) Conſul, il. 73M Hr ca, 
Helius, the Imperial Freedman, a poiſoner, ii. 83, 8 (ag 
Helluffans, a fabulous account of them, = 
Helwicones. See Lygians. 
Helwidius Priſcus. Zee Priſcus. 
Helvius (Rufus) ſaves a Roman Citizen, 1. 255. and 
is rewarded for it, wid, 3 
Hemus (Mount) Winter begins ſuddenly there, 1. 242 Fa 
Hercules, he of Egypt the oldeſt of all, 1. 120. he of Gris 
Mount Sambulos, his hunting horſes, their miracul Lis 
lous feats, ii. 41, 42. he appears to his Prieſts in weſt 
their ſleep, ibid. e 
Hercules, his pillars reported to be ſtanding, iv. 55, 5% L, 
Herennius Senecio, put to death, and why, iv. 72 "ih 
Herennius, Commander of a Legion, 1s ſlain e's ode 7114 
of Valentinus and Tutor, iii. 342. their reaſons for Jef 
his murder, | ibid, fro 
Hermundurians, their conteſt with the Cattians aboul = 
the propriety of a river, ii. 13z. they fight and prove We 
conquerors, „ and 
Hermundurians, their character and fituation, iv. 59, 69 Gd 
Hieraceſarea, its inhabitants claim a right of A Jew 5, 
whence, * 
Hilarius, Freedman to Vitellius, his charge againſt Clu 8 
vius Rufus Governor of Spain, iii. 150. that doe jaw, 
not ſucceed, and he himſelf is doomed to punilly eul, 
: ment, J 505 1 ‚ Tews 
Hiftirian, the duty of one, WJ 


Hin. 


Hiſtory, that of the free State, how abounding in agree- 
able matter, 1. 224. the uſe of it, 224, 225. the fol- 
ly and infamy of ſuppreſling it, 227 

Hiſpo (Romanus) his wicked character and courſe of 


Irteen life, as an Accuſer, ii. 69. his fortune, credit and 
y 245 imitators, i bid. 
s Ma. Hormus, Freedman to Veſpaſian, advanced to Eque- 
ii. 30 ſtrian Dignity, | ili. 305 
1. 177 MW Hortalus (Marcus) Grandſon to the Orator Hortenſius, 
t peri] his great quality and poverty, 1. 101. his moving 
of the ſpeech to the Senate for ſupport, with his addreſs to 


50. 2 Tiberius, 101, 102. the Senate favourable to him, 
ibi 102 
1. 7j Hhrcanians, at war with Parthia, ii. 158. fend Embaſ- 
83, % ſadors to Rome, hid, 
ww. bg 
I, 

. and | 

| toid, Berians, whence ſprung, i. 301 
1. 68 Icelus, Freedman to Galba, veſted with the Eque- 
he ol ſtrian Dignity, and new named Martianus, iii. 12. 
10 his great ſway in the Miniſtry, 114. he combines 
jeſts in 


with Laco, ibid. is formally executed by Otho's com- 


ibid. mand, 49 
55, 3" /cenians, a powerful people in Britain, ii. 53. their 
ot 15 bravery and defeat, | hid, 
LY 10 litaviſus, the battle there, i. 88 


10 7 Jeruſalem, its deſcription and ſituation, iv. 10, 11. its 
"_ ſtrong fortifications, ibid. its ſumptuous Temple, II, 


5 abou 12. the command of the City divided between Si- 
d pror mon and John, ſurnamed Bargioras, 12. the defence 

90 and command of the Temple in the hands of Elea- 
| FL, ; zer, ibid. the City is beſieged by Titus, 13 
— Jews, their religious ſolemnities aboliſhed at Rome, i. 
© Clu 137. a great number baniſhed to Sardinia, zb:4. 
" ill they are obliged to leave Italy, or renounce their 
at Gf national Rites, 7bi4. their inſurrections under Cali- 


gula and Claudius, | Il. 71, 72 
us, their riſe and antiquity, iv. 2. their religious 
; ordinances, 4. their peculiar ceremonies and cuſtoms, 
Mijn F 28 5 
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their various lot ſince the time of the Aſſyrian 
Kere to the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, 8, & ſeq. 
Illyrium, the Legions there ſupplied, ii. 269 
Imperator, who the laſt General ſaluted by that name, 
«1 

Incendiaries, how readily delivered to puniſhment b 
their brethren, i. 31 
Indus (Julius) an enemy to Julius Florus, i. 171 


Jnguiomerus, a German Leader, his advice fiercer than 


that of Arminius, and thence better liked, i. 64. 


how he eſcaped upon a defeat, 87. his intrepidity, 
89, 90. he deſerts to Maroboduus, and why, 109 
Ty/echians, a people affectionate to the Romans, ii. 113 
John, ſurnamed Bargioras, one of the Governors of | 
Jeruſalem, employs aſſaſſins who murder Eleazar, 
iv. 12. he takes poſſeſſion of the Temple there, ibid. 
iv. 6, 7 
Ireland, its ſituation, ſize, ſoil and climate, iv. 93. 


Jordan, that river deſcribed, 


petty King from thence under the protection of Apri- 


cola, | | ibid. 
Malian Allies deceived by promiſes from Rome, i. 160 | 
Italicus, Son of Flavius and Nephew to Arminius, ſent | 
from Rome to rule over the Cheruſcans, 11. 1 3: the 
with 

factions, bid. he is intoxicated with 8 fortune 
ut reſtored, 

and continues to afflict the Cheruſcan State, ibid. | 
Italy, how guarded, 1. 202. a Servile War there, 220 | 
Italy, from the Po to the Alps, poſſeſſed by the troops | 
| 111. 109 | 

Iturea annexed to the Province of Syria, ii. 48 | 
Iturius, inſtigated to accuſe Agrippina, ii. 98. he is ba- 
niſhed tor this, 102. but recalled from exile by Nero, 
147 | 

i. 202 | 


beginning of his reign popular, but diſtreſſe 


and grows tyrannical, 14. is expelled, 


of Vitellius, 


Juba King of Mauritania, 


Jude, that Province prays an abatement of "Taxes, £4 
107. annexed to the Government of Syria, ii. 48 
Juda, all, except Jeruſalem, reduced by Veſpaſian, | 
iii. 97. its boundaries deſcribed, iv. 6. its natural 
hiſtory, z&id. a ſummary of its government from the 
Aſlyuan | 
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Aliyrian Empire till the ſiege of Jeraſalem by Titus, 
8, & (eq. 

7abones, the ſtrange calamity which befel that People, 
| 11.13% 

Julia, Daughter of Auguſtus and Wife of Tin, 
her death, character and intrigues, i. 50, 51. ſhe 
was baniſhed by Auguſtus, and now doomed to pe- 


riſh through want by 'T'iberius, ibid, 
Julia, Grand-daughter to Auguſtus, dies in exile, 1. 
258 
ſalia, Daughter of Germanicus, married to Oe 
Vinicius, 1. 284 
Julia, N of Druſus, dies by the procurement 
of Meſlalina, 11. 109 


Julianus (Tertius) flies for fear of being murdered, iii. 
169. appointed by Vitellins to reclaim the ſoldiers, 
and goes over to the ſide of Veſpaſian, 235. his cha- 
racter, 254. he commands at Tarracina, is taken by 
Lucius Vitellius, and murdered by him, 5 5 

Julianus (Tertius) degraded from the Pretorſhip by the 
Senate, 111. 305. he is reſtored, 307 

Julius Frontinus. See Frontinus. | 

Julius Manſuetus, killed by his Son at the battle of Be- 


driacum, 111. 208 
Julius Martialis, the Tribune, ſuſpected of the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Galba, 1. 28 


Julius Sabinus. See Sabinus (Julius.) 
Julius Tutor. See Tutor. | 
Junia, the Wife of Caſſius, her great age and death, 


i. 196. her Will and ſplendid Funeral, ibid. 
Junius, a dealer in charms, 1. 94 
fuuius (Decimus) Conſul, 7 
Jupiter, his Prieſt, generally confined to Rome, 1. 183. 

what immunities he enjoys, 212 
fuvenales, Sports inſtituted by Nero, ii. 149. in them 

men of all ranks debaſe themſelves, ibid. 
bates, King of the Adiabenians, deſerts Meherdates, 

| | 11. 42 
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K. 


= VGS, were the original Magiſtrates of Rome, i. z | 


Knights (Roman) not ſuffered to accompany an 


Actor, 72. their oblation upon the recovery of Livia, 
192, an account of their Judicial Power deduced, ii. 


14» 75 | 


L. 


{ 4P EO (antiſtius) his noble accompliſhments, i. | 
.4 i196. he is not _— to power, and thence check- | 


ed trom riling to the firſt dignities, ibid. 
{::-, (Aiconius) once Tutor to Nero, diſtinguiſhed with | 
the Contular ornaments, 1,90 } 


Iles, toe Claudius Labeo. 


ace (Pompoaius) accuſed, and dies by his own hands, | 
1. 206 | 
T.a'eo (Tiridius) accuſed for not puniſhing the adulteries } 


of his Wife, i. 137 
J acede-myntons claim a Right to the Temple of Diana, 
i. 234. their plea, | ibid. 
Laco, a noble Greek, falls by the cruelty of Tiberius, 


Laco. See Cornelius Laco. 


Ladies, a decree againſt ſuch as married ſlaves, 11. 70. 
thoſe of great quality enter the public lifts as Gla- | 
diarors, | | 220 

Lamia (AÆAlius) Proconſul of Africa, protects young 
Gracchus, 1. 210. his death, employments and fe } 
character, 294 

gal ards, a People few in number, but brave, iv. 5. 
chen Religion, | WI 

Laodicea (the City of) overthrown by an earthquake, 1. | 
159. It recovers again, 70 

[.cteranus (Plautius) reſtored by Nero to the rank of 3 | 

| Senator, ii. 90. when Conſul elect, he conſpires 

| Ao all 


i. 287 
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againſt Nero, from worthy motives, 234. his preci- 


pitate doom, 246. he dies magnanimouſlly, ibid. 
Latiaris (Latinius) his deteſtable guile, i. 255. he meets 
his juſt doom, 258 


Law, that of violated Majeſty waxes intenſe, i. 113 
Laws (Roman) „E ng mag and why, 1. 3, 4. they 
are vanquiſhed by favour, 113. thoſe of Rome, 
their Hiſtory deduced, 158—161. their Sovereignty 
preferred to that of Kings, 159. thole of the twelve 
Tables, how collected, 7bid. they are made by fac— 
tion, 159, 160. their number the ſign of a corrupt 


State, 160 

Lecanius (Caius) Conſul, 11. 220 
Legions. See Soldiery. 
Ielia, the Veſtal, her death, li. 212 
Lemowians. See Gothones. | 
Lenas (Vipſanius) condemned, li. 107 
Lentinus (Terentius) a Roman Knight, convicted of a 

fraud, | 11. 170 


Lentulus (Cneius) narrowly eſcapes being murdered by 
the outrageous ſoldiery, i. 28. he ſoftens the ſen- 
tence againſt Caius Silanus, 190. his death and wor- 
thy character, 235, 236 

Lentulus (Getulicus) Conſul, i. 237. Commander of the 
Legions in higher Germany, and accuſed, 297. his 
bold letter to Tiberius, and his accuſer condemned 
to exile, | ibid. 

Lepida (Amilia) Widow of young Druſus, accuſed of 
adultery with a ſlave, and puts an end to her life, i. 


| 307 
Leidus (the Triumvir) his power ſwallowed up in that 
of Auguſtus, 1. 2. his turbulent purſuits, 160 


Leidus (Manius) in the judgment of Auguſtus, he is 
2 to reign, but not fond of it, i. 17. he pleads 
or Cneius Piſo, 147. defends his filter Emilia, 156. 
is ſent Governor to Aſia, 164. his character, ibid 
is named by Tiberius to the Government of Africa, 
167. declines it, and why, zbid. his candid ſpeech 
againſt executing Lutorius Priſcus, 175, 177. but pre- 
vails not, 177. he reltores the monuments of his Fa- 
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mily, 193. his mild ſentence, 215. his wiſdom ang 
moderation, ibid. his death and nobility, 294, 205. 
Tepidus (Marcus) Guardian to the children of King Pto. 
lemy, i. 125, 126. Governor of Aſia, 246 | 


Letters, by whom firft invented, 


encouragement under Nero, 


the Senate againſt his memory, 97 
Libs (Lucius) Conſul, 5. 76 | 
Licinias (Marcus) Conſul, | j. 250 | 
Licinius (Marcus) Conſul, „ 


I icinius Mucianus. See Mucianas. 


Liſe-guard Men, their behaviour in regard to Galba and | 


Piſo, ili. 31 
Ligur (Varius) bribes his accuſers, i. 207 | 
Liguria (a Woman of) her great intrepidity, and reſo- 

lute anſwer to the plundering ſoldiers, iii. 100 


Livia, her abſolute ſway over Auguſtus, i. 5. her ma- 
nagement upon the death of Auguſtus to ſecure the 
Sovereignty to Tiberius, 1. 7. the flattery of the de- | 
nate towards her, 18. Tiberivs is jealous of her cre- | 
dit, 241d. ſhe appears not at the funeral of Germa- | 
nicus, and why, 142. ſhe is ſeized with a violent 
diſtemper, 187. lives upon ill terms with her ſon, | 
ibid. flattering Decrees of Senate upon her illneſs, | 
and ſupplications for her recovery, 188. how jealous | 
of her own power, 208, 209. an extraordinary privi- 
lege decreed to her, 212. ſhe is uncaty to her ion, M47 | 

T a 


IS 
Lewdneſs and immodeſty, their prodigious growth and 
11. 1490, Ico0 3 
Libanus (Mount of) deſcribed, Ls Pat | 
Liberty, founded by Lucius Brutus, i. 2 
Libo (Druſus) maliciouily ſeduced by Firmius Catus, 
falls under the charge of Treaſon, i. 93, 94. the de. 
ceitful countenance of Tiberius towards him, 94. he 
is deſerted by his friends, and why, 95. the ſtrange | 
and extravagant articles againſt him, 95, 96. his 
{laves examined by torture, but firſt ſold, 96. he finds 
Tiberius obdurate, 7bid. is terrified by a guard of 
ſoldiers, ibid. and falls upon his ſword, yet the pro. 
ſecution carried on after his death, and his fortune 
given to the accuſers, 96, 97. flattering decrees of 
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her ambition and reproaches to him, ibid. ſhe de- 
ſtroys moſt of the family of Auguſtus, and affects 
to ſhew kindneſs to the reſt, 258. her great age, 
death and character, 263, 264 
Livia, Wife of Druſus, excelled in reputation by Agrip- 
pina, i. 108. ſhe brings forth twins, 136. her. ſcan- 
dalous proſtitution and iniquity, 201. 
Livia, the younger, importunes Sejanus to marry her, 
i. 2 30. furious Decrees paſſed againſt her after her: 
death, : 
Livinius (Regulus) baniſhed, why, . 11. 
Liuy, the Hiſtorian, his many encomiums upon Pom- 
pey, i. 226. he reviles not the enemies of Cæſar and 
Auguſtus, but often commends them, ibid. 
Locuffa, the Poiſoner, an inſtrument of Imperial rule, 
ü. 79, 80. ſhe ſeeths a deadly potion for Claudius, 
ibid. and prepares the fatal doſe for Britannicus, 94. 
Lillia (Paulina) recommended to Claudius for a Wife 
by Caliſtus, ii. 34. crimes are framed againſt her. 
by Agrippina, ſhe is doomed to baniſhment and. 
compelled to die, 47. her great quality and immenſe. 


wealth, ibid. 
Lmdon (the City of) a noble Mart, ii. 164. it is aban- 
doned by Suetonius, ibid. 


Longinus. See Emilius Longinus. | 
longus (Caſſius) Camp-Martial, chofen Leader of Vi- 
tellius's Army by the ſoldiers, 18, 198” 
Lican (the Poet) deſpitefully. uſed by Nero, hates him 
and conſpires againſt him, ji. 234. he perſiſts long 
in denying; at laſt, upon promiſe of pardon, owns- 
the conſpiracy, 242, 243. he informs againſt his 
Mother, 243. is ſentenced to die, and gallantly un- 
dergoes the pains of death,. 254 
Lyucilias Baſſus. See Baſjus. : 
Lacilius, a Centurion, put to death by the furious l- 
any, - 1 26 
Lucilius (Longus) a conſtant and ancient friend to II- 
berius, his death affects the Emperor, 1. 211. his ſu - 


neral honours, | | ibid. 
Lucius (Cæſar) Grandſon to Auguſtus, his early death: 
imputed to the fraud of Livia, PEG: > 


P 5 Lucius 
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Lucius (Piſo) See Piſo (Lucius). 

Lucius Piſo, Proconſul in Africa, a particular account 
of his murder, TR es Vi. 316 
Lucius (Publius) his flattery, | i. 9) 
Lucius (Vetus) See Vetus (Lucius) 


Lupercus Mummius, advances againſt Civilis, iii. 284. | 


is obliged with his Legions only to eſcape to the 
Camp, 285. Which he fortifies, but neglects to ſa- 
cure proviſions, 288. is beſieged by Civilis, 1624. is 


taken and ſent to be preſented to Veleda, but in the 


journey thither he is ſlain, | 333 


Lupus (Curtius) Quæſtor, ſuppreſſes the Servile war in | 
Italy, | i. 220 | 
Lupus (Junius) the Senator accuſes Vitellius, but is him- } 
ſelf baniſhed, . ii 62 
Lupus (Numiſius) joins Antonius Primus, and brings | 
iii. 193 
Luxury, that of Rome declaimed againſt, 1. 9), oo | 
and defended, 98. its prevalence, 179. how hard to | 


with him the eighth. Legion, 


be cured, ibid. 180. how at laſt reſtrained, 181 | 
-Lycurgus compiled good Laws for Sparta, i. 159 
Lydia, whence ſo called, i. 24 
Lygdus, the Eunuch, poiſons his Maſter Druſus, 1. 205 
Lygians, their ſituation and cuſtoms, iv. 61 
I.yons, damaged by fire, ii. 269. the bounty of Nero 

to that City, SE abid, | 


M. 


Acedon, the Government of that Province changed 

1.71 

Macer (Clodius) his aſſaſſination, for raiſing commotion 
in Africa, iii. 7. with that of Fonteius Capito, for | 


the ſame crime in Germany, ibid, 


Macer (Martius) the battle fought by him near Cremo- } 
na, iii. 115. he is in danger of being murdered by | 


the ſoldiers, | I 20 
Macrina (Pompeia) her baniſhment and the ſtrange crime 
alledged againſt her, | i. 287 


Micro, Captain of the Guards to Tiberius, i. 285. 4 
mil. 
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miſchievous ſpirit, 297. his exceſſive power, 311. he 
pays all court to Caligula, ibid. his villainous prac- 
tices againſt the lives of illuſtrious men, 313. his no- 
torious enmity to Arruntius, id he is worſe than 
Sejanus, 314. he murders his Maſter 'Tiberius, 316 
Magiſtrates, the choice of them tranſlated from the 


People to the Senate, 1. 19 
Magiſtrates (Provincial) prohibited from preſenting pub- 
Le ſhews, ii. 93. the reaſon of this, ibid. 
Magnefia, Wiel by an earthquake, E 171 
Magneſians, their claim to a ſanctuary, whence, i. 186 
Magontiacum beſieged, 11. 304 


Majefy violated, that Law revived, i. 67. how diffe- 
rent it was of old, ibid. it is perverted by Auguſtus, 


ibid. by him Libels made Treaſon, ibid. 
NMalorigis. See Verritus. 
Malowendus, General of the Marſians, 1. 92 


Maluginenfis (Servius) though Prieſt of Jupiter, demands 
the Government of Aſia, i. 183. his ſuit diſallowed, 


192, 193 

Manimians. See Lygians. 
Manlius baniſhed Italy for adultery with Varilia Apuleia, 
Tk 
Manlius Patruitus, a Senator, complains to the Senate 
of inſults and indignities from the Magiſtrates of 
Siena, who are convicted, and ſuffer capitally, iii. 313 
Marcellus (Aſinius) convicted of a fraud, ii. 170. his 
great quality and character, id. he accounts pover- 


ty the worſt of all evils, ibid. 
Marcellus (Claudius) Nephew to Auguſtus, though a 
perfect youth, highly preferred, 1 


Marcellus (Eprius) created Prætor for one day, 11. 35. 
he is accuſed by the people of Lycia, ii. 110. but 
acquitted through faction, 5d. his furious ſpeech 
againſt Thraſea in the Senate, 282. his mighty re- 
wards for accuſing Thraſea, 282, 283 

Marcellus (Eprius) an accuſer in the reign of Nero, a 
diſpute between him and Helvidius concerning ſend- 
ing Embaſſadors to Veſpaſian, iii. 272. his artful 
ſpeech on that occaſion, 272 —274, & icq. 

Marcellus (Granius) Prætor of Bithy nia, accaſed of Trea- 
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ſon, conſiſting of ſtrange and ſpiteful articles, i. 68, 
69. and acquitted, 69 
Marcomannians, ravaged by Catualda, | i. 122 
Marcomannians. See Nariſcans. 

Mariccus, a Boian of mean birth, takes upon him the 
title of a God, Hi. 147. at the head of eight thou- 
{ſand men invades the Eduans, is taken and thrown 
amongſt wild deaſts, but not hurt by them, ibid. is 

put to death in the preſence of Vitellius, 148 

Marius (Publius) Conſul, ji. 17 


Marius (Sextus) condemned and executed for inceſt, i. 
287. his great riches proved his bane, ibid. theſe | 


ſeized by 'l iberius, | ibid, 


Maroboduus, King of the Suevians, unpopular at home, | 
1. 109. his ſpeech to his Army, 110. he is vanquiſh. | 
ed by Arminius, ibid. and invokes the aid of the | 
Romans, 111. his power broken, 122. what a ter- | 
rible enemy to the Romans, 74:4, he grows old in 
exile at Ravenna, 123 


Marfans, their forces routed by Cæcina, J 


BEE 
Mar/ignians, their ſituation, ſpeech and dreſs, iv. 60 | 
Marſus accuſed, i. 132. his illuſtrious character, 133. 


he eſcapes, 395 | 
Mar/us (Vibius) ſummons Piſo to his trial at Rome, i. 
132 


Martialis (Cornelius) the Tribune feared by Nero, and N 


diſmiſſed, 11. 255 


Martianus (Granius) the Senator charged with Treaſon, 
1. 306. he dies by his own hands, ibid, 
Martina, an infamous artiſt in poiſoning, a Confident 
of Plancina, ſent in cuſtody to Rome, i. 130. ſhe is 
found dead at Brundufium, with poiſon bound up in 
the knots of her hair, 1451 
Marullus (Junius) Conſul elect, his ſevere ſentence, ii. 
1751 
Mafia (Bebius) a Procurator in Africa, one of the al-| 
ſaſſins of Lucius Piſo, i. 315 
Mattiaciaus, a ſilver Mine opened in their Country, 1. 


17 


Mattiacians, (the Nation of) their territories and cul. 
toms deſcribed, iv. 51 
Matur 


r 


11 325 


Maturus (Marius) Governor of the Maritime Alps, at- 
tempts to repel the forces of Otho, but on the firſt 
ſhock his people were diſſipated, iii. 105. the rage 
of the ſoldiery, ibid. he receives Fabius Valens in 
his diſtreſs very kindly, 222 

Mauricus (Junius) moves Domitian to communicate the 
Regiſters of the late Emperors, thence to diſcover 
the accuſers, | ili. 308 

Maximilla (Ægnatia) accompanies her huſband in exile, 


Ul. 25 
Maximus (Cæſonius) doomed to baniſhment unheard, 
ii. 2 

Maximus (Trebellius) appointed to aſſeſs the Gauls, 5 
| 174 

Maximus (Trebellius) Governor of Britain, diſcarded, 
and his place ſupplied by Vettius Bolanus, iii. 151. 
his conduct and character whilſt in Britain, iv. 96 
Maxippa, General of the Moors in Africa, i. 114 
Mecenas, firſt favourite to Auguſtus, TT 
Mecenas (Cilnius) once Governor of Rome, i. 282 
Meherdates, called to the Crown of Parthia, ii. 9. he 
is ſent by Claudius to take poſſeſſion of the — 1 
dom of Parthia, 40. his ill conduct, 41. he thinks 
royalty conſiſts in luxury, ibid. he is miſled, ibid. his 
forces fatigued, ibid. his confederates revolt, 42. he 
is routed and his ears cut off, 43 
Mella (Annæus) a Roman Knight, Brother to Seneca, 
and Father to Lucan, accuſed and dies by his own 
hands, ii. 272, 273. his great conſideration and au- 

| thority, with his immenſe legacy to Tigellinus and 


Coſſutianus Capito, 273 
Memnon, a Coloflus in Ægypt, 1. 121 
Mennius, Camp Marſhal, his boldneſs in quelling an 

inſurre&ion of the Veterans, 1. 38 
Merula (Apidius) why ſtruck from the liſt of the Se- 

nators, 1. 234 
Mezfia, two Legions there, 1. 202 
Meſſala (Corvinus) gloried in having ſerved under Caſ- 

ſius, yet exalted by Auguſtus, i. 220 
Meſſala (Valerius) Conſul, ii. 110. his poverty and 

good character, ibid. 


Meſſalla 
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ſon, conſiſting of ſtrange and ſpiteful articles, i, 68, | 


69. and acquitted, 69 
Marcomannians, ravaged by Catualda, 1. 122 
Marcomannians. See Nariſcans. | 


Mariccus, a Boian of mean birth, takes upon him the 

title of a God, mi. 147. at the head of eight thou. 
ſand men invades the Eduans, is taken and thrown | 
amongſt wild deafts, but not hurt by them, ibid. is 
put to death in the preſence of Vitellius, 148 | 


Marius (Publius) Conſul, It. 175 


Marius (Sextus) condemned and executed for inceſt, j. 
287. his great riches proved his bane, 76d. theſe | 
ſeized by I iberins, iid. | 
Maroboduus, King of the Suevians, unpopular at home, 
1. 109. his ſpeech to his Army, 110. he is vanquiſh. | 
ed by Arminius, ibid. and invokes the aid of the 
Romans, 111. his power broken, 122. what a ter- | 
rible enemy to the Romans, ibid. he grows old in | 


exile at Ravenna, 123 
Marfans, their forces routed by Cæcina, j. c2 | 
Marſignians, their ſituation, ſpeech and dreſs, iv. bo 
Marſus accuſed, i. 132. his illuſtrious character, 133. 

he eſcapes, | 395 
Mar/us (Vibius) ſummons Piſo to his trial at Rome, i. 

| : 132 3 
Martialis (Cornelius) the Tribune feared by Nero, and 

diſmiſſed, 11. 2554 

* Martianus (Granius) the Senator charged with Trealon, | 

1. 306. he dies by his own hands, | ibid. 


Martina, an infamous artiſt in poiſoning, a Confident } 
of Plancina, ſent in cuſtody to Rome, i. 130. ſhes] 
found dead at Brundufium, with poiſon bound up in 
the knots of her hair, 145 

Marullus (Junius) Conſul ele, his ſevere ſentence, l. 

175 

Mas (Bebius) a Procurator in Africa, one of the al. 

111. 315 


ſaſſins of Lucius Piſo, 


Mattiacians, a ſilver Mine opened in their Country, il. 
171 

Mattiacians, (the Nation of) their territories and cub; 
toms deſcribed, | 


iv. 516 


Matusl 


SN DB = 1. 325 


Maturus (Marius) Governor of the Maritime Alps, at- 
tempts to repel the forces of Otho, but on the firſt 
ſhock his people were diſſipated, iii. 105. the rage 
of the ſoldiery, ibid. he receives Fabius Valens in 
his diſtreſs very kindly, 222 

Mauricus (Junius) moves Domitian to communicate the 
Regiſters of the late Emperors, thence to diſcover 
the accuſers, | iii. 308 

Maximilla (Ægnatia) accompanies her huſband in exile, 


| | li. 2 
Maximus (Cæſonius) doomed to baniſhment unheard, 
ii. 2 

Maximus (Trebellius) appointed to aſſeſs the Gauls, ii. 
174 

Maximus (Trebellius) Governor of Britain, diſcarded, 
and his place ſupplied by Vettius Bolanus, iu. 151. 
his conduct and character whilſt in Britain, iv. 86 
Maxippa, General of the Moors in Africa, i. 114 
Mecænas, firſt favourite to Auguſtus, 1. 162 
Mecenas (Cilnius) once Governor of Rome, i. 282 
Meherdates, called to the Crown of Parthia, ii. 9. he 
is ſent by Claudius to take poſſeſſion of the = 
dom of Parthia, 40. his ill conduct, 41. he thinks 
royalty conſiſts in luxury, ibid. he is miſled, ibid. his 
forces fatigued, ibid. his confederates revolt, 42. he 
1s routed and his ears cut off, 43 
Mella (Annæus) a Roman Knight, Brother to Seneca, 
and Father to Lucan, accuſed and dies by his own 
hands, ii. 272, 273. his great conſideration and au- 
| thority, with his immenſe legacy to Tigellinus and 
Coſſutianus Capito, 273 
Memnon, a Coloflus in Ægypt, | 1. 121 
Mennius, Camp Marſhal, his boldneſs in quelling an 


inſurrection of the Veterans, 1. 38 
Merula (Apidius) why ſtruck from the lift of the Se- 
nators, 1. 234 
Mzfia, two Legions there, | 1. 202 
Meſſala (Corvinus) gloried in having ſerved under Caſ- 
fius, yet exalted by Auguſtus, i. 220 
Meſſala (Valerius) Conſul, ii. 110, his poverty and 
good character, ibid. 


Meſſalla 
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Maſſalla (Vipſtanus) his character, iii. 192. he ſuppor:s 
an onſet, 201. — vaſt applauſe in the Senate by 


pleading for his Brother Aquilius Regulus, 309 


Mefſalina (the Empreſs) her rapaciouſneſs and rancour 


to Valerius Aſiaticus, ii. 2. ſhe procures the death 
of Poppæa Sabina, the elder, 3. is bent to deſtroy 


Agrippina, 10. her deſperate paſſion for Silius, 15% 


her amazing boldneſs in the purſuit of it, 10, 11, 


her extravagant lewdneſs, 23. in the abſence of her | 
huſband ſhe marries Silius, z5:4. her nuptials public. f 
ly and formally celebrated, ibid. her frantic riot and | 
voluptuouſneſs, 26. ſhe is threatened with the ven. 
geance of the Emperor, ibid. yet ventures to meet 
him, 27. what a wretched object in diſtreſs, 1%, 
her importunate entreaties to Claudius, 28. ſhe is 
loth to die, 28. but is diſpatched by a Tribune, 7bid, | 
Meſſalinus (Cotta) his flattering motion againſt the me- 
mory of Libo Druſus, i. 97. his odd motion, 210. 
his forwardneſs to gratify the cruelty and tyranny |} 
of Tiberius, 265. he is arraigned in the Senate, 276. | 
his crimes deteſted, ibid. his character, 277. he ap- 
peals to Tiberius, and gains his protection, ibid. his 
accuſer puniſhed, ibid. 
Meſſalinus (Valerius) his ſpeech in defence of Magiſ- 


trates, who carried their wives into the Provinces, 1. 


165, 166 


Meſſenians claim a right to the Temple of Diana, L 


234. their plea, ibid. ; 
Miletus (the People of) pretend a right to a Sanctuary j 


there, 1. 


Milichus, a traiterous Freedman, urged by his Wife, - 
betrays his Lord, and firſt diſcovers the Conſpiracy 


againſt Nero, ii. 241. his mighty rewards, 255 
Milvian Bridge, the nightly revellings there, il. 125 
Mines gives good Laws to Crete, 1. 159 
Minutius (Thermus) accuſed and condemned, but turns 

evidence, 3 O11 


Miracles, ſome performed by Veſpaſian, 


Mithridates, King of Pontus, cauſed a general maflacre | 
of the Romans in Aſia and the Iſles, i. 210 


Mithridates, he of Foſphorus, a vagabond, ii. 43. he 
gathers 


iü. 353, 354 | 


Moneſes, appoi 


ams 9 7 * — 
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gathers forces and ſeizes the Kingdom of the Dan- 
Larides, ibid. his deſperate fortune and great diſtreſs, 
. he throws himſelf upon the mercy of Eunones, 
ibid. is carried to Rome, 46, 47. the boldneſs of his 
behaviour there, . 47 
Mithridates, reſtored to the Kingdom of Armenia, ii. 
6, 7. his violent adminiſtration, 7. he is dethroned 
and murdered by Rhadamiſtus his Nephew and the 
Huſband of his Daughter, 65, 66 
Mrefler (the Player) executed for lying with the Em- 
preſs Meſſalina, ii. 29. mitigations of his crime, 2679. 
Mnefter, Freedman to Agrippina, ſlays himſelf at her 
funeral pile, I. 144 
inted General by Vologeſes, ii. 196. he 
haſtens into Armenia, but finds Tigranes ready to 
receive him, ibid. 197 
Monobaxus, incites Vologeſes to war, 11. 194, 195 
Montanus (Alpinus.) See Alpinus, iii. 297 
Montanus (Curtius) accuſed, ii. 283. his virtue, inno- 
cence and fine writings, 284. his ſentence, 287 
Montanus (Curtius) the Senator, propoſes that public 
ſolemnity be paid to the memory of Piſo, iii. 307. 
his fine ſpeech in the Senate againſt Regulus, one of 
the acculers, 310, 311 
Montanus (Julius) a Senator, aſſaulted by Nero in the 
dark, repulſes him, and thence forced to die, ii. 103 
Mont anus (Traulus) a lovely youth, debauched by Mei- 
ſalina, then ill uſed, | | WY 
Montanus (Votienus) a man of celebrated wit, accaſed 
of inveCtives againſt Tiberius, i. 234. he is con- 


demned, ibid, 
_ his addreſs to ſecure the ſubjection of the Jew.ſh 
ation to himſelf, iv. 


Mucianus (Licinius) his character, iii. 10 and 98. he 
rules over Syria, 98. his fine ſpeech to Veſpaſian, 
159 — 162. he adminiſters to his ſoldiers the oath of 
allegiance to Veſpaſian, 164. his ſpeech to the peo- 
ple of Antioch, 165. he holds a council at Beritus, 
166. is appointed Leader againſt Vitellius, 167. his 
diſpoſition of the Fleet, 167, 168. his baſe arts to 
raiſe money, ibid. he is ſtung with envy at the _ 
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| murders Calpurnius Galerianus, 277, his artful ad- 


| 1 in Germany fill him with anguiſh, 338. he makes | 
1 choice of Gallus Annius and Petilius Cerialis for 


| by the ſoldiery, for recommending the bleſſings of | 


328 IH UE 


den victories of Antonius, 230. is guilty of doub- 
lings and baſeneſs to him, 230, 232, 257. he in his 
letters boaſts to the Senate of his ſervices, 270. he 
arrives in Rome, and bears univerſal ſway, 276. 


dreſs and management in regard to Antonius, 406, 
he harangues the Senate in behalf of the accuſers, 

12. his diſpoſal of the ſoldiery, 314. he ſends over 
Pa irius, a Centurion, to Africa, to murder Lucius 
Piſo the Proconſul, 317. the news of the tranſactions 


Commanders of the Army in Germany, ibid. he art. 
fully makes changes and promotions, 338, 339. he 
orders the Son of Vitellius to be ſlain, 353. he 
cannot endure that Antonius ſhould attend Domi- 
tian in the intended expedition, 7:4. when informed 
of the ſucceſs of the Romans againſt the Treverians, 
he adviſes Domitian to retire to Lyons, where they | 
arrive, 333 | 
Mummius. See Lupereus. : 
Muſonius (Rufus) baniſhed for his fignal reputation, by 
Nero, 11. 280 
Mu/onius (Rufus) a Roman Knight, derided and abuſe 


eace and calamities of war, iii. 259. he accuſes } 
ublius Celer of having by falſe witneſſes procured | 
the death of Barea Soranus, 275. obtains ſentence 3 
againſt him, 307, 308 
Muſonius, the Tuſcan: See Ceranus. , 
Muſulanians, a people in Africa, 1. 114 | 
Mutilius (Papius) his flattery, i.97 | 


N. 


Abarwalians, their ſituation and religion, iv. 61 
Naples, the vaſt conflux of people there to hear 
Nero fing on the ſtage, ii. 220, 221. the Theatre 
falls without hurting any body, 221. Nero's infe- } 


| rence from this, and great joy, ibid. 
| Narbe: 
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ub Narbon Gaul, the privilege allowed to the Senators of 


| his that Province, 11. 48 
he Narciſſus, a Freedman, ſuborns two Courteſans to ac- 
70. cuſe Meſſalina to Claudius, ii. 25. he is called for 
ad- by the Emperor, confirms the charge of her mar- 
306, rage with Silius, and frightens the Emperor, ibid. 
ers, he controuls all things, id. of his own accord or- 
Ver ders Meſſalina to be executed, 30. his public re- 
cius ward and peſtilent ſway, 31. inveighs boldly againſt 
ions Agrippina, 73. his griefs and complaints, 78, 79. 
kes he is doomed by Agrippina to periſh in priſon, 78, 
for 79. is beloved by Nero for his vices, ibid. 


art- Narfca (Cæſius) commands a Legion in Britain, 11. 60 
, he Wl % (Valerius) choſen to ſuperviſe the building of a 
he | Temple to Tiberius in Aſia, 1. 246 
mi- Natalis (Antonius) a Roman Knight, one of the con- 
med ſpirators againſt Nero, ji. 235. he is the great con- 
ans, fident of Caius Piſo, ibid. is terrified with the rack, 
they and confeſſes, 242. is pardoned, 5 
358 . pos (Marius) for his vices degraded from the Senate, 
| 1. 112 
by Wl Nepos (Flavius) the Tribune, feared by Nero, and diſ- 
26 M miſſed, ii. 25 5 
uſed WF Nero, the Emperor, Son of Germanicus, his hiſtory | 
s of WW why falſified, i. 2. he is recommended to the Senate 
uſes Wl by Tiberius, 160. the mockery of this, 161. he is 
ured ll beloved by the people, and marries Julia the 
ence Þ Daughter of Druſus, 162. his ſpeech to the Senate, 
308 | 211. his perſon how much beloved, 76:4. he is miſ- 
f repreſented to Tiberius, 248. his innocence and ill 
114 | adviſers, ibid. he is incautious in his expreſſions, 
«07 | and betrayed by his Wife, 249. the enmity of his 
ö Brother Druſus, and the malignity of Tiberius to- 
wards him, ibid. guards and ſpies placed about him, 
254. he is ill adviſed, then traduced, 74:4. is ar- 
ö raigned in the Senate by Letters from Tiberius re- 
„ 610 markably bitter, 265. an inſurrection of the peo- 
hear ple in his behalf, 266. he is preſented with the 
2atre manly robe, ii. 60. flattering Decrees of the Senate. 
nfe- | in his behalf, 1d. how much he is preferred to Bri- 
n tannicus, 264d. he eſpouſes Octavia, 73. pleads = 
bes che 


. 
the Ilians, and ſor the Colony of Bologna, 743. ac. 


companied by Burrhus he is declared Emperor, 81, 
his title reckoned unjuſt by the populace, 83. his 
humour profuſe and rapacious, 84. above the con. 
troul of ſlaves, ibid. he makes a funeral panegyiic 
upon Claudius, compoſed by Seneca, 85. the fil 
Roman Emperor who needed another man's elo. 
quence, ibid. he wanted not ſome grounds of ſci. 
ence, ibid. his firſt ſpeech to the Senate, and ſcheme 
of future Government very good, 86. he make 
Preparations for the War in Parthia, 88. refuſes 
compliments and Statues, reſtrains accuſations, does 
acts of mercy, and profeſſes great clemency, 90. he 


falls in love with Acte, is Conſul, go. his pleaſures | 


why indulged by his Miniſters, 91. he nauſeates his 
Wife Octavia, ibid. he ſurrenders himſelf entirely to 


Seneca, 91. is aware of his Mother's arts, 92. 
makes her a mighty preſent, ibid. diſmiſſes Pallas, 


ibid. is jealous of Britannicus, 93, 94. cauſes him 


to be poiſoned, 94. affects to lament his death, 9). 
gives vaſt gifts to his friends, ibid. his deſign in 
this, ibid. his wild nocturnal rambles and revellings | 
in Rome, 103. the miſchievous conſequence of this, 
ibid. he bereaves his Aunt Domitia of Paris her 
Freedman, 106. is Conſul a ſecond time, 108. 
erects a wooden Amphitheatre in the field of Mats, 
ibid. is Conſul a third time, 110: is proclaimed u. 
perator, 118. the many flatteries of the Senate to 
him, 118, 119. he falls in love with Poppæa, 124. 
removes Otho from Rome, ibid. his vileneſs and} 
ſuſpicions, 124, 125. he dreads Cornelius Sylla, 
and drives him into baniſnment, 125. his purpoſe to 
aboliſh all taxes, 127. the reaſonings of the Senate 
againſt this, 161d. he reſolves to kill his Mother, 135. 
is tranſported with a paſſion for Poppæa, and inſtigated 
by her arts, 135, 136. he avoids his Mother, 137. 
finds it difficult to diſpatch her, and wheedles her | 


out of Rome, 197, 138. his prodigious falſhood and 


ſhew of filial tenderneſs, 138. his fears when his 
his Mother eſcaped, 141. he urges Anicetus to fin 


the murder, 142. his horror and agonies afterwards, 
144. he aftcas great ſorrow for her death, 145 
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tranſmits to the Senate many heavy charges againſt 


her, ibid. receives flattering compliments upon the 


death of his Mother from the Officers, 146. and 
from the Senate, ibid. his brutal ſpirit, ibid. his 
profligate Court, 147. after the ale of his Mo- 
ther he fears to return to Rome, ibid. but is there 
received with exquiſite flattery by all, and thence 
abandons himſelf to all iniquity and vileneſs, 148. 
his propenſity to the harp, and apology for that di- 
verſion, ibid. he diverts himſelf with chariot-driv- 
ing, at firſt privately, at laſt in the face of the peo- 
ple, ibid. he engages ſeveral noble Romans by mo- 
ney to proſtitute themſelves upon the Stage, 148, 
149. mounts the public Stage as a public ſinger and 
player upon the harp, 150. is addicted to poetry, 
ibid. likes to hear the 48 of Philoſophers, 16:4. 
is the fourth time Conſul, 152. his voluptuouſneſs 
and fickneſs, 156. he inſtitutes a wreſtling ſchool, 
174. is ſuſpected of cauſing Burrhus to be poiſoned, 
177. 1s quite attached to ms and wicked men, 
178. his deceitful ſpeech, to Seneca, 181—183. his 
many carreſſes to him, and extreme malice, 183. 
he dooms Sylla to die, 184. jeſts upon ſeeing his 
bloody head, ibid. orders Plautus to die, ibid. what 
he declared upon ſeeing his head, 186. he com- 
pou of both to the Senate after their death, ibid. 
aniſnes his Wife Octavia from his bed, and eſ- 

pouſes Poppæa his Miſtreſs, 187. ſuborns Anicetus 
to own himſelf Octavia's adulterer, 189. publiſhes 
an Edict againſt her, and dooms her to exile, 190. 
and to death, 191. he boaſts his management and 
frugality, 209. his Statue is melted by lightning, 
212, 213. a Daughter is born to him by Poppæa, 
213. his tranſport of joy upon this occaſion, and of 
pu for her death, 7bi4. his baſe behaviour to 'Thra- 
ea, ibid. his pleaſant raillery upon Cæſennius Pætus, 
215. he ſings upon the public Stage at Naples, 220. 
purpoſes to viſit Greece, there to gain the victory 
in ſong, ibid. in the midſt of his gaieties, he riots 
in feats of blood, 221. but profeſſes clemency, 222. 
he purpoſes to viſit Egypt and the Eaſt, but is diſ- 
mayed and changes his mind, with his popular de- 
clarations, 
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clarations, 222. his riot well pleaſing to the pop hence 
lace, 223. he banquets frequently in public place; 261. 
ibid. his abominable pollutions, 223, 224. he per- for the 
ſonates a woman, and marries Pythagoras the Pathice t ing, 4 
publickly and in form, 224. he relieves and aft applar 
the People after the burning of Rome, 226. but z as cla 
ſuppoſed to have cauſed it, and to have chanted the beater 
deſtruction of Troy during the fire, ibid. he builds to Wa 
an immenſe palace, 228. attempts works impoſſible, puniſh 
ibid. cauſes Rome to be rebuilt, and direQs the man- contir 
ner of building, 229. the new and the late (iy all ob 
compared, 229, 230. to acquit himſelf, he charges kick « 
the Chriſtians with having burnt Rome, 230. ad Cas 
treats them with many horrible cruelties, 230, 241, 
he exhauſts the Empire, - ſpoils Italy, the Roman 
Provinces, the Allies of Rome, Cities, Temples, 
Deities, -and all things, 231. he attempts to poiſon 
Seneca, 232. is wont to expiate omens by illuſtrious 
murders, 233. how univerſally deteſted, and his de. 


ſtruction ſought, 76:4. his tyranny threatens the Em- 276. 
pire with diſſolution, 235. his huge diſmay upon UW nus, 

diſcovering the extent of the conſpiracy againſt hin, WI 114. 
243, 244. his rage to Seneca, 247. he dooms him ſends 
to die, ibid. but prevents the voluntary death of WW #2, 

Paulina, Seneca's Wife, 249. his earneſtneſs to de- Neue, ! 
firoy Veſtinus the Conſul, 253. his intimacy with his 
him, his dread of him, and reſentment for his bit- | Nerva 
ter farcaſms, ibid. he can charge him with no crime, 247. 
yet brutally dooms him to periſh, 254. he is an m p 
inſulting tyrant, and ſports with the miſery and fears fecte 


of men, 255. his mighty donative to the ſoldiery, Nerva 
after he had ſuppreſſed the conſpiracy, 256. his WE 99: 
notable friendſhip for Cocceius Nerva and Tigelli- Nerva 
nus; his favour to Petronius Turpilianus and Nymp. : 
hidius, 256, 257. his diſcourſe to the Senate, and Neruli, 
Edict to the People, 257. he publiſhes the evidence , ul 
againſt the conſpirators, but is not believed, 1a), | Niger 
ſorely reproached by the public voice, ibid. acer WU 
dents ſeeming to preſage his ſudden fall, 258. he Niger 
becomes the jeſt of fortune, 259. is infatuated with UII fier 
hopes of mighty treaſure to be 33 in en 39 bo; 
: ence 


Lene 
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hence his freſh feats of prodigality and waſte, 260, 
261. he enters the public Theatre as a competitor 
for the prizes there, 262. his great aſſiduity in act- 
ing, and court to the judges, ibid. he is ſhamefully 
applauded by the commonalty of Rome, bid. ſuch 
as clapped him not, are regularly and conſtantly 
beaten by the ſoldiers, 263. he employs obſervers 
to watch the faces of the audience, 7bi4. many are 
puniſhed for neglecting to applaud him, his acting 


continued night and day, to the bane of numbers, 


all obliged to attend, ibid. he kills his Wife with a 
kick on the belly, 264. purſues the deſtruction of 
Caius Caſſius and Lucius SHanus, 264, 265. his 
bloody rancour towards Lucius Vetus and his fami- 
ly, 266. he 1s petitioned by Vetus's Daughter in his 
behalf, but is inexorable, 267. his mock mercy to 
them after they were dead, 268. he lives in conti- 
nual dread, 271. his cruelty his ſtrongeſt appetite, 
274. his vengeance to Silia, whence, and her doom, 
276, he gratifies the bloody vengeance of Tigelli- 
nus, ibid. is bent to extirpate virtue from the earth, 
ibid. and to deſtroy Thraſea and Soranus, 76:4. he 
ſends a ſpeech in writing to the Senate againſt 'Thra- 
ſea, without naming him, 4282 
Nero, his death, and what public joy it cauſed, iii. 5. 
his wild profuſeneſs, | 20 
Nerva (Cocceius) his dignity and accompliſhments, 1. 


247. he accompanies Tiberius in his retirement, ibid. 


in perfect health he chuſes a voluntary death, af- 
fected with the ſadneſs of the times, 293 
erva (Cocceius) Prætor elect, diſtinguiſhed with the 


ornaments. of Triumph, 11. 256 
Nerva (Silius) Conſul, i. 255. a ſecond time Conſul, 
| ji. 233 


Mrulinus (Son to Publius Suilius) arraigned and ac- 
quitted, 11, 120, 121 
Niger (Brutidius) his fine accompliſhments and way- 
ward ambition, 1. 189 
Niger (Veianus) the Tribune, his trembling and con- 
ſternation in executing Subrius Flavius, ii. 252. he 
boaſts his own cruelty, ibid. 
Nile, 
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Nile, an artificial Lake for the reception of its water, 
| i. 12 
Nobility of Rome, bribed into bondage, i x 
Norbanus (Caius) Conſul, | i. 52 
Norbanus (Lucius) Conſul, i. 120 
Nowius (Cneius) a Roman Knight, his deſign upon the 
life of Claudius, ii. 18. he is vehemently racked, 


but difeloſes not his accomplices, ibid. 


Nuceria, that Colony ſupplied, ii. 108. the quarrel of 


this Colony with that of Pompeium, 151. its inha- 
bitants are defeated, and numbers of them ſlaughter. 
ed and maimed, | ibid. 


Nuiothones. See Langobards. 


Numantina, accuſed of exerciſing charms, and ac- 
i. 217 


quitted, 


Numiſius Lupus. See Lupus. 


Numiſius Rufus, Commander of a Legion at the old 
Camp beſieged by Civilis, iii. 288. is ſlain by com- 
mand of Valentinus and Tutor, 342 

Nymphidius diſtinguiſhed with the Conſular ornaments, 
ii. 257. his birth and riſe, ibid. 

Nymphidius, his deſigns upon the Soverignty, iii. 6. he 
periſhes, | ibi, 


O. 


Bultronius (Sabinus) Quæſtor of the Exchequer, 


cenſured by Helvidius Priſcus, 


11. 10) 
Occia, chief Veſtal, her death, age and ſanctimony, k ö 
137, 138 
Octavia, the Daughter of Claudius by Meſſalina, ii. 
27. ſhe is betrothed to Lucius Silanus, 34. but MW 
withholden from him, 35. and given to Nero, 39. 
ſne is forced to diſſemble her ſorrow and ſurprize 
upon the murder of her Brother Britannicus, 9b. 
is falſly accuſed of adultery, her maids racked, and 
her innocence aſſerted, 187. the paſſionate affec- 
tions of the people towards her, 201d. a further falſe 


charge againſt her, 190. her baniſhment and 2 
wh 


lot, 
her | 
Odtavi 


Odryſæ 
Onens 
Opprus 

juſt 
Oracle, 


mar 
Orodes 
my 
mer 
Orpbit 
and 
ton 
Ojcan, 


Oftort, 
qui 

Ofrans 

Oftori 
th 
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Jot, ibid. ſhe is doomed to die and executed, 1 * 


her head preſented to Poppæa, ibid. 
04avius Sagitta, baniſhed at the motion of Mucianus, 
all. 312 
Odtyſæans, a people of Thrace, 1. 169 
Onens obſerved, i. 167. See Prodigies. 
0pfius (Marcus) his infamy, i. 255, 256. he meets his 
juſt doom, 258 
Oracles, their ſtile dark and doubtful, 1.116 


Ordovicans, a People of Britain, under revolt, attacked 
by Publius Octorius, ii. 54. they are defeated, 55 
Orfitus (Servius Cornelius) Conſul, 11. 60 
Ornaſpades, the Parthian, his great power and com- 
mand, i. 30 
Orodes, Son of Artabanes, commands the Parthian Ar- 
my againſt Pharaſmanes, i. 300. his ſpeech to his 
men, 301, 302. he is routed, 303 
Orpbitus (Pactius) fights againſt the orders of Corbulo, 

and is defeated, ii. 112. he is doomed with his men 
to notable diſgrace, 113 
Oſcan, the Farce ſo called, what tumults it cauſed, 1. 
210 
Oforius (Marcus) Son of the General in Britain, ac- 
quires the Civic Crown, £23 
ans. See Marſigni ans. | 
Oforius (Publius) Pro-Pretor in Britain routs and lays 
the revolters there, ii. 52. diſarms all ſuch as he ſuſ- 
pes, 53. his ſucceſsful Battle againſt the Icenians 
and their Confederates, 53. he reduces the Bri- 
gantes, ſettles a Colony to bridle the conquered Na- 
tions, and marches againſt the Silures, 53, 54. at- 
tacks them with the 1 and other Confede- 
rates, 54. the great difficulties which he found, 76:9. 
yet gains a ſignal Victory, 55, 56. he ſends their 
General, Caractacus, with his wife and brothers, 
priſoners to Rome, 56. and 1s diſtinguiſhed with the 
triumphal Ornaments, 57, 58. his misfortunes and 
loſſes, anxiety and death, 58, 59 
Oftorius Scapula. See Scapula. | 
tho, his intimacy with Nero, ii. 91. his paſſion for 
Poppæa, 123. he marries her, and extols her beau- 
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ty to Nero, ibid. he governs Luſitania with great 
honour, 124. his various character, ibid 
Ortho, his character, and Nero's confidence in him, iii. 
13. his hopes of adoption by Galba, 76:4. his courſe 
of life riotous and expenſive, 21. his rage to Galha, 
and envy to Piſo, inflame his inordinate ambition, 
ibid. he believes in an Aſtrologer, 23. hie baſe arti- 
fices to the ſoldiery, 23, 24. he commits the di- 
rection of his treaſon to Onomaſtus, 25. is ſaluted 
Emperor by twenty-three life-guard-men only, 2). 
his behaviour to the ſoldiery, 36. his inflaming ha- 
rangue to them, 36-39. he orders the common ar- 
mory to be thrown open, 39. the ill effect of this, 
ibid. he commands the loldiers to march into Rome, 
40. receives news of the death of Piſo with the 


utmoſt delight, 43. orders the murder of Laco and 
Icelus, 46. tribunicial authority, and the name of 


Auguſtus, are decreed to him, ibid. he grants leave 
to bury the heaps of ſlain, 47. his known vices make 
him dreaded, 49. he ſuſpends his pleaſures, diſſem- 
bles his luxury, and cauſes Celſus, whom he had 


confined, to be pardoned, 70. dooms Tigellinus to 
death, 71. his letters to Vitellius firſt deceitful, then | 
abuſive, ibid. he attempts to deſtroy Vitellius, 73. | 
appoints Conſuls, and makes other promotions, 75. | 


is ſuſpected to have intended public honours to Ne- 


ro, 77. his joy on the victory in Mceſia, 78. he is 
ſtruck with fear from an outrageous tumult, 79. 


—— to the ſoldiery, and calms them, 8284. his 
if} 


poſal of his Army ſent againſt Vitellius, &c. 87. 
urged by the approach of Cæcina, he leaves Rome, 
90. commits to his Brother Salvius Titianus the | 


management of the Empire and City, 91. the fil 
motions of the war propitious to Otho, and four 


more Legions join him, 103. his forces in Narbon | 
Gaul have the advantage over thoſe of Vitellius, 

5 falſe news, ſends for his 
Bu commits the direction 
of the war, 116. he is bent upon engaging Cæcina 


104. he is made uneaſy 
Brother Titianus, and to 


and Valens, 124. he returns to Brixellum, 125: 
his motions no ſecret to the army of Vitellius, ib: 


his | 
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his army defeated near Bedriacum, 130, 131. he is 
determined in his purpoſe, and waits undiſmayed 
for an account of the hattle, 135. his fine ſpeech 
and calm behaviour before he dies, 136, 137. his 
death and funeral, 139. ſome of his ſoldiers, from 
affection to him, kill themſelves, 74:4. his * 
ibid. 
Otho (Junius) Prætor, a creature of Sejanus, i. 189. he 
is condemned to exile, Why, . 313 
Otho (Salvius) Conſul, 11, 68 
Oxiones. See Helluſiam. 


of 


Acarius (Decimus) Governor of Corſica, his at- 
tempt to engage the Corſicans for Vitc!lius, ui. 

108. he kills Claudius Pyrrhicus and Quinctius Cer- 
tius for oppoſing him, ibid. is himſelf killed in his 
bath, 109 
Paconianus (Sextius) accuſed, i. 275. his miſchievous 
ſpirit and character, 74:4. he is ſtrangled in priſon 
for verſes upon Tiberius, 300 
Pacorus, occupies the Realm of Media, 11. 195 
Factius (Africanus) charged with —_ accuſed the 
two Brothers of the Scribonian Houle, endeavours 
to evade the puniſhment of his guilt by ſhewing 
others as guilty, ii 309 
Pallas, a Freedman, a reigning favourite with Clau- 
dius, ii. 25. his authority. with Claudius, he adviſes 
him to adopt Domitius (Nero) and lies with Agrip- 
pina, 49. the public honours and extravagant pre- 
tent deviſed for him, 70. bis immenſe wealth, 76:7. 
his prodigious ſway under Claudius, 92. he 1s dit- 
miſſed by Nero, but without paſſing any account, 
ibid. is charged with a conſpiracy, but innocent, 
102. his ſhocking arrogance, zbid. his death, 192. 
he is ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned by order of 
Nero on account of his vaſt wealth, ibid. 
Pammenes, a famous Aſtrologer, in exile, 11. 270 
Pandus (Latinius) Proprætor of Melia, LILY 
Vor. V. . Pannonia, 
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Pannoniay the Legions there mutiny, i. 19. the are un. 
ruly and debauched, 2d. their fury and reproaches, 


22, how many 1 * there, 202 
Pajia 98 the Law ſo called, what, i. 158. itz 
rigour ſoftened by Tiberius, 160, 161 
Papinius, his deſperate end, and why, i. 316 
Papinius (Sextus) Conſul, 1. 306 


Papirius, a Centurion, ſent by Mucianus to deſtroy 


Lucius Piſo Proconſul in Africa, is executed by | 


command of Piſo, iii. 317. he was one of the mur- 
derers of Clodius Macer, 318 
Patruitus, See Manlius. 


Paris, the player, 2 Agrippina with a conſpiracy | 
alarms him, ii. 99. he is the 
inſtrument of the Emperor's debauches, 102. the 


againſt her Son, an 


Emperor's partiality to him, ibid, | 
Parthia, Embaſſadors from thence, their errand and | 
ſpeech to Claudius, li. 30 


Parthians, ſeek a King from Rome, i. 76. they are 
diſſatisfied with him, and then expel him, 77. | 
they ſend Embaſſadors to Tiberius to ſeek Phrahates | 
for their King, 298, 299. they are not expert in | 
Sieges, 11. 197 | 

Paſſienus, a famous obſervation of his concerning Ca- 
ligula, 1. 288 | 


oY 


Paſſions, that of reigning the moſt vehement of all, ii. | 
| 210 

Patuleius, a rich Roman Knight, leaves part of 15 
eſtate to Tiberius, who reſigns it to Servilius, i. 112 
Paulina, Wife to Seneca, reſolves to die with her Hus- 
band, and has her veins cut, but is reſtrained from 
dying by Nero, 11. 249, 250. her behaviour cen- | 
ſured, 250. ſhe ever reverences the memory of her | 
Huſband, nor lives long after him, ibid. | 


Paulina (Lollia) See Lollia (Paulina) 


Paulinus (Pompeius) Commander in Germany, perfeds 
the damm for reſtraining the over-flowing of the 
Rhine, | 11, 12d | 


Paulinus (Pompeius) See Lucius (Piſo.) 


Paulinus (Suetonius) appointed Commander by Otho, | 


iii. 88. his character, ibid. ſignal exploits by him, 
116, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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116. his diſcourſe on the ſtate of the war, and the 
concurrence of Celſus and Gallus with him, iii. 123, 
124. he is pardoned by Vitellius, 147. he was Go- 
vernor of Britain, iv. 84. he quells a revolt there, 
8c, 86 

Paulinus (Valerius) a brave officer, and faſt friend to 
Veſpaſian, diverts Valens from his deſigns, iii. 222. 


ſends after him, and takes him priſoner, 22 
Paulus (Venetus) the Centurion, one of the Conſpira- 
tors againſt Nero, . 230 
Paxea, Wife of Pomponius Labeo, dies by her own 
hands, | i. 296 
Pedo, Commander of the cavalry, ſent by Germanicus 
along the confines of the Friſians, i. 57 
Pelago, the Eunuch, Superintendent of Nero's cruel- 
ties, 11, 186 


Pelignus (Julius) the Emperor's buffoon, made Go- 


vernor of Cappadocia, his abſurd attempts and vile 


behaviour, ii. 67. he becomes the hireling of the 


Uſurper Rhadamiſtus, | 11. 67 
Peloponneſus, divided amongſt the deſcendants of Her- 
cules, 1. 235 


People, thoſe of Rome, their grief and lamentation at 
the funeral of Germanicus, i. 142, 143. their pray- 
ers for Agrippina and her Children, 143. why not 
ſorry for the death of Druſus, 208. their fondneſs 
for the houſe of Germanicus, ibid. their extreme de- 
baſement, 261. their licentious behaviour towards 
Tiberius, 283. they are reproved by a decree of Se- 
nate, 284. their deſcantings upon the war with Par- 
thia in the beginning of Nero's reign, ii. 87 

People of Vienne, their humble ſubmiſſion and appli- 
cation to the Army, iii. 65, 66. thoſe of Rome, 
how ſenſibly they feel the many evils of war, 88, 89 

Percennius a noble incendiary amongſt the Legions in 
Pannonia, i. 20. his character and harangue, 20, 
21. he is executed by the command of Druſus, 31 

Petilius Cerialis. See Cerialis. 

Petina (Alia recommended to Claudius for a Wife 
by Narciſſus, ii. 33. ſhe was once married to the 
Emperor before, 34 

| | 3 Petræ, 
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Petræ, two illuſtrious Roman Knights of that name, | 


and Brothers, put to death under Claudius for a 
dream, ü. 4 
Petronius (Caius) his luxury and accompliſhments, plea. 


ſures and abilities, 11. 274. he is acceptable to Ne. | 
ro, thence hated by Tigellinus, 7:4. is accuſed, | 
ſeized, and opens his veins, 75. his calm, curious | 
and uncommon manner of dying, with his remark. | 


able Will, | ibid. | 
Pztus, one infamous for accuſations and informing, } 
condemned to baniſhment, 11. 102 | 


Pætus (Cæſennius) ſent to command in Armenia, ii, | 
199. his forces, boaſts and folly, ibid. ſad preſages 
upon his paſſing the Euphrates, 200. his ill conduct 


and vain glory, ibid. he is not furniſhed with in- 
* e 201. nor with firmneſs, ibid. his fool- 


hardineſs and cowardice, with his raſhneſs in diſ- 
perſing his forces, 201, 202. his forces defeated, 
ibid. he deſerts all the duties of a Captain, and ſends 
humble entreaties to Corbulo for ſuccours, 203. his 
conſternation and that of his men, 204, 205. their 
deſpair, 205. he expoitulates by letter with Volo- 
geſes, ibid. deſires a conference with him, 206. his | 
interview with Vaſaces, ibid. his ſcandalous treaty | 
and conceſſions, ibid. 267. his ſoldiers inſulted and 
treated like Captives, 207. his oath and covenant | 
with the Parthians, ibi4. his march like a flight, 
ibid. he and his men meet Corbulo and his at the 
Euphrates, 208. the ſorrowful interview of the two | 
Armies, ibid. he urges Corbulo to proceed: to Ar- | 
menia, ii. 208. withdraws to Cappadocia, 209. re- 
turns to Rome, 215. his dread of puniſhment, but } 
he eſcapes it, ibid. 
Pætus (Cæſonius) Conſul, 11. 160 


Petronius Turpilianus, ſlain for having been General 


under Nero, iii. 6. his behaviour during his Go- | 
vernment of Britain, | iv. 86 | 
Peucinians (the Nation of) their ſituation and cuſtoms, 


iv. 04 


Pharaſmanes, his treacherous deſigns and cruelty to- 


wards 
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wards his Brother Mithridates and family, 11. 63. & 
ſeq. he aids the Romans, 113 
Phara/manes, King of the Iberians, eſpouſes the inte- 
reſt of 'I iridates, i. 300. leads an Army into Armenia 
againſt the Parthians, ibid. gains the City of Ar- 
taxata, hid. his ſpeech to his Army, 3o1, 302. he 
attacks Orodes, and defeats him, 302, 303. his ad- 
vice to Claudius, 11. 7. See Rhadami/lus. 
Pherbus (Nero's Freedman) his inſolence and menaces 


to Veſpaſian, 11. 263 
Phanicians, firſt brought the uſe of Letters into Greece, 
ii. 11. but had them from Egypt, ibid. 


Phenix, one ſeen in Egypt, i. 295. the ſeveral accounts 


of that Bird, | 2:5, 296 
Philadelphia rained by an Earthquake L x11 
Philippopolis (the City of) by whom founded, 1. 169 
Philopatcr, King of Galicia, his death, 1. 107 


Phrahates, what court he paid to Auguſtus, and why, 
i. 77. he is deſtined by Tiberius to the Parthian Dia- 
dem, and dies in Syria, - 1 209 

Phrixus (the Oracle of) in Colchos i. 301 

Pilate (Pontius) See Chrift. | 

Piſo (Caius) the conſpirator againſt Nero, his popula- 
rity and noble deſcent, his great accompliſhments 
and his vices, 11. 233, 234. he is jealous of Lucius 
Silanus, why, 238. of Veſtinus the Conſul, why, 
ibid. the brave advice given him when the conſpi- 
racy was firſt detected, 245. he neglects it, and dies 
by opening his veins, 240. and in tenderneſs to his 
Wife flatters Nero in his Will, ibid, 

pie (Licinianus) his extraction, character, and adop- 
tion by Galba, iii. 14. his modeſt behaviour, 18. his 
ſpecch to the Cohort upon duty at the Palace, 29— 
31. he is ſent to the Camp, 34. returns and is en- 
countered by numbers of Parricides, but by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Sempronius Denſus eſcapes to the Temple 
of Veſta, 42. by order of Otho he 1s murdered in 
the Porch, 43. he is buried by his Wife Verania, 
and his Brother Scribonianus, 47. a ſummary of his 
Hiſtory, ibid. 

Pip (Cneius) his diſpute in the Senate with Afinius 

01-3 Gallus, 


—— — 
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Gallus, i. 100. he is a man of a violent ſpirit, and 
Preferred to the Government of Syria, in deſpight 
to Germanicus, 103. his character, 151d. he reproaches 
Germanicus, 116. inſults and hates the Athenians, 
why, 116, 117. his fierce behaviour to Germanicus, 
117. he haſtes to Syria, and corrupts the army there, 
ibid. his infolence and diſobedience to Germanicus, 
119. he parts from him in open enmity, 11d. his 
intemperate joy end exultation for the death of Ger. 
manicus, 130. he is flattered by the Centurions, 1 zo, 
131. is - by Domitius Celer, 131. his let. 
ter to Tiberius againſt the conduct of Germanicus, 
132, he raiſes forces, ibid. his diſdainful anſwer to 
Marſus, 132, 133. he ſeizes a Caſtle, and harangues 
his men, 133, 134. his forces fly, 134. he is forced 
to abandon Syria, 7bid. is doomed to vengeance by 
the public voice, 145. his ſon is civilly received by 
Tiberius, ibid. he arrives with his wife Plancina at 
Rome, 146. their magnificent entrance reſented by 
the populace, ibid. he is arraigned, and by whom, 


149. his defence impotent, except in one inſtance, 
vid. his Judges implacable, and why, 150. the fury 
and indignation of the people towards him, ibid. he 
finds all things threatning and boding, ibid. waves 
all further * 14 151. and is found dead in his 
chamber with his throat cut, ibid. his crimes thought 
to be ſuborned by Tiberius, who in the Senate re- 
Cites a Letter from him, and affects to complain of 
his manner of dying, 1 1 152. his Son acquitted by 
the Emperor, 152. the ſentence awarded againſt him, 
ibid. it is ſoftened by Tiberius, ibid. his Sons de- 
fend their Mother, 153. their favour from the Em- 
peror, ibid, 
Ji (Lucius) his boldneſs in the Senate, and proſe- 
cution of Urgulania, i. 98, 99. he pleads for Cneius 
Piſo, 147. is charged with Treaſon, 216. his con- 
demnation prevented by a natural death, ibid. 
Piſs (Lucius) Governor of Spain, aſſaſſinated by a Boor 
there, 1. 236 how he provoked his fate, 237. the 
deſperate Gar of the Aſſaſſin, 1 
10 


ibid. his trial, 146— 150. the charge againſt him, | 
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piſ (Lucius) Pontiff, his death and fine character, i. 
281. a public funeral deereed to him, 282 

Pio (Lucius) Conſul, ii. 108. he and Ducennius Ge- 
minus, and Pompeius Paulinus ſet over the publie 
revenue, 209 

Pifo (Lucius) See Lucius Piþo. 

piſi (Marcus) Son of Cneius, his wholſom advice to 
his Father, i. 131. he is aſſiduous to aſſiſt him, 132 

Pituanus (Lucius) a Magician, caſt down from the Tar- 


peian Rock, 1. 97 
Placentia, beſieged by Czcina, iii. 112. the gallant be- 
haviour of the beſieged, 112, 113 


Plancina, Wife of Cneius Piſo, inſtructed by Livia to 
perſecute Agrippina, i. 108. her unſeemly behaviour, 
and invectives againſt Agrippina and Germanicus, 
117. her arrogant joy for the death of Germanicus, 
130. ſhe is tried with her Huſband for the death of, 
Germanicus, 150. ſhe profeſſes to adhere to the for- 
tune of her Huſband, Ms ſecures her own pardon, 
and drops him, ibid. her juſt fall, 294. ſhe dies by 


her own hands, | ibid. 
Plancus (Minutius) a Senator of Conſular Dignity, well 
nigh murdered. by the ſoldiers, 1. 39 


Plautius triumphs for his exploits in Britain, ii. 109 


ſular quality, | iv. 83 
Plautius Elianus. See Elianus Plautius. 
Plautius (Quintus) Conſul, i. 306 
Piautus, doomed to be murdered in Afia by order of 
Nero, ii. 184. he is adviſed to reſiſt, 185. but 
peaceably ſubmits to die, 185, 186. his head pre- 
ſented. to Nero, 186. he is degraded from the rank 
of Senator after his death, | ibid. 
Plautus (Rubellius) his great quality, it. 99. he is men- 
tioned in a plot, d. but not queſtioned, ibid. his 
nobility and virtues, 202. he is deſtined to ſucceed 
Nero by the public voice, and thence obliged to 
retire to Aſia, | 155 
Players, their factions, i. 52. they are exempt from 
ſtripes, according to the judgment of Auguſtus, 71. 
are laid under reſtrictions, and their wages limited, 
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| Plautius (Aulus) the, fir® Governor of Britain of Con- 
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71, 72. their inſolence, 210. they promote private 
debauchery, and diſturb the public, ibid. are driven 
. li. 104 

—Pleaders, how mercenary, ii. 4. they are debarred by 
| law from taking fees, 5. are attacked in the Se- 
nate, 5, 6. their apology for themſelves, 7. their 
fees aſcertained, ibid, 


Poenius (Poſthumus) Camp-Marſhal in Britain, flays | 


himfelf, and why, li. 168 
Pollio (Annius) charged with treaſon, i. 280. he is 
baniſhed for his friendſhip to Seneca, ji. 25; 
2 (Aſinius) his Daughter made chief Veſtal, 1. 138, 
Pollio (Aſinius) the Hiſtorian, praiſes Brutus and Caſſius, 


yet preferred by Auguſtus, i. 22h | 


Pollio Cælius) a Roman Commander in Armenia, his 
perfidiouſneſs and venality, 
Pollio (Julius) Tribune of the Guards, his part in the 
murder of Britannicus, ii. 94 
Polli (Memmius) Conſul elect, moves the Sgnate for 
a match between Nero and Octavia, 11. 38, 39 


Pollio (Vinicianus) charged with treaſon, 1. 280 | 


Pollucia, Widow of Rubellius Plautus, doomed to de- 
{ſtruction by Nero, ii. 266. her ſorrowful Widowhood, 
and ſupplications for her Father Lucius Vetus, 267. 

| ſhe adviſes him to die, and dies with him, 267, 268. 
they are condemned after death, 268 

Polycletus, a manumiſed Slave of Nero's, ſent to in- 
ſpe the State of Britain, ii. 169. his amazing ſtate 
and retinue, ibid. he is an object of deriſion to the 
Britons, ibid, 

Pompeium, that Colony checked by a decree of Senate, 
ii. 151, overthrown by an earthquake, 213. See 


Nuceria. | R | 
Pompeius, a Roman Knight, doomed to the pains of 
treaſon, i. 284 
Pompeius (Macer) Prætor, i. 67 
Pompeius (Sextus) his re proaches upon Marcus 2. 
| 1. 164 
Fompeius, the Tribune, feared by Nero and diſcharged, 
1 255 


Pompey, his power ſwallowed up in that of Cæſar, i. 1 
e 


11. 64, 66 


Ponti 
Ponti, 


the 
Ponti 
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he is choſen to correct the public enormities, 160. 
his remedies worſe than the diſeaſe, ibid. his Theatre 
burnt and reſtored by Tiberius, 193. retains his old 
name, ibid. he was the firſt founder of a permanent 
Theatre, 
Pomponius (Flaccus) his flattering motion againſt the 
memory of Libo Druſus, i. 97. he 1s preferred to 
the Government of Meœſia, 125. deceives and ſeizes 
Rheſcuporis, 151d. and dies Proprætor of Syria, 294 
Pomponius (Lucius) Conſul, i. 105. Commander in the 
higher Germany, defeats the invading Cattians, ii. 
50, * and is rewarded with a Triumph, 51. he is 
a celebrated Poet, | 2» ibid. 
Pomponius (Quintus) the accuſer, his notorious impu- 
dence, 1. 287 
Pomponius (Secundus) accuſed, i. 268. his fine charac- 
ter, ibid. he outlives Tiberius, ibid. 
Pomponius (Silvanus) Proconſul in Africa, accuſed of 
male-adminiſtration, ii. 128. how acquitted, ibid. 
Ponticus (Valerius) baniſhed for a fraud, li. 170 


Pontifs, their vows for the Sons of Germanicus, and 


thence provoke Tiberius, ii. 207 
Pontius (Cains) Conſul, | 1. 311 
Pppea (Sabina the Elder) her death procuted by Meſ- 

alina, 11 ii. 3 
Poppæa (Sabina the younger) her deſcent, character. 
and miſchievous charms, 1. 123. ſhe marries Rufius 
Criſpinus, but is carried away by Otho, bid. ſhe 
manages and intoxicates Nero, 124. enchants and 
overns him, 135, 136. inflames him againſt his 
1 and his Wife, 136. rules him implicitly, 187. 


forges a charge of adultery againſt Octavia, ibid. 


her Statues thrown down by the populace, 188. her 
artful and inflammatory diſcourſe to Nero, 188, 189. 
ſhe is delivered of a Daughter, 213. the ſervile vows 
and zeal of the Senate upon her pregnancy and de- 
livery, 257d. ſhe aſſiſts Nero in his bloody inquiſitions, 
247. her death and panegyric, both by Nero, 264. 
her goupent and royal funcral, with the popular 
Joy for her death, e 2 ibid. 
e Poppa us 
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Poppeus (Sabinus) Governor of Meſia, as alſo of Achaia 
and Macedon, See Sabinns. ; i. 73 
Ropulace,, at Rome, their reſentments and complaints 
towards. Tiberius and Livia, about Germanicus, i. 
152. their tumult during a famine, | 11, 62 
Napulace, their behaviour in the conteſt, between Galba 
and Otho, iii. 32. they rejoice at the murder of the 
Emperor, 44. many preſent memorials. to Otho for 

. rewards. for. their Parricide, ibi4, their dread and 
anguiſh, occaſioned by two, ſuch infamous. Princes 
as Otho and Vatellius, 49. they raiſe a terrible tu- 
mult, 78, are filled; with ſuſpicion. and diſtruſt, 85. 


want bread, and employment to earn it, 86. ſome | 


of them elated by. the public. commotions, 89. they 
' rejoice when Vitellius is proclaimed, 143 
Percius (Cato) his infamous practice, 1. 255 
Praſutagus, a Britiſh King, leaves the Emperor joint 
no with his own Daughters, ii. 162. the policy. 1 
this, ibid, 
-Prenefie, a tumylt of the Gladiators there ſuppreſſed, 
ii. 232. it cauſes public terror, ibid. 
Prætorian Bands, an inſtance of, their faith, 111, 66 
Brætarian Guards, when firſt removed from lodgings 
to a camp. 75 1. 200 
Pretors, their number ſettled, 1. 200. Tiberius reſerves 
to himſelf the nomination of four, 19. they manage 
the. treaſury, 70. are employed to puniſh unruly 
ſpectators at the Theatre, 72. the manner of elett- 


ing them new-ſettled, 160 
Primas' (Antonius) convicted of a fraud, ii. 170. his 
daring ſpirit, | ibid, 


Primus, (Antonius) his revolt to Veſpaſian, and charac- 
- tex, iii. 170. his ſpeech for diſpatch and guſhing the 

War in Italy, 186, 187, he is Leader of the Army 

| Into: Italy, 188, acquires great fame by ordering the 

- Statues of Galba to be. reſtored, 191. aſſaults the 

enemy, 192. he is reinforced by the ſeventh Legion, 

ibid. and by the third and eighth, 193. appeaſe 
a tumult, and ſaves Ampius Flavianus from being 

murdered, 194. is ſuſpected tg, occaſion ** ſe⸗ 
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ditions which obliged Flavianus and Saturnirfis to 
retire, 195: when informed of the diſtractions of the 
enemy, he determines to engage them before Valens 
could head them, 198. he encamps at Bedriacum, 
and is informed of the enemy's approach, 199. his. 
diſpoſition of his Army, and his gallant behaviour, 
199, 200. he obtains the victory, 200. is joined by 
the whole power of Veſpaſian's Army, who are for 
attacking Cremona inſtantly, 201. but reſtrained by 
his addreſs and eloquence, 202, 203. he 1s informed 
of the approach of the enemy, with ſix Legions, &c. 
204. the diſpoſal of his Army, ibid. his glorious be- 
haviour and management, 206. he beſieges Cremo- 
na, 210. orders the moſt ſumptuous buildings with- 
out the City to be burnt, 211. on ſign of ſubmiſſion, 
he orders all violence to be ſtayed, 212. he is ſup- 
poſed to have given orders for burning the City, 
214. is ſtruck with ſhame, and orders that none 
mould hold as a captive any Citizen of Cremona, 
215, 216. oppreſſes Italy, debauches the Army, and 
commits rapine, 227. finds himſelf ill uſed by Mu- 
cianus, 230. and writes to Veſpaſian, 231. his ſpeech 
to pacify the ſoldiers: at Carſulæ, 239. his behaviour 
to the revolters, and diſpoſal of them, 241. his delay 
gives occaſion to ſuſpect him of treachery, 256. he 
advances along the great Flaminian road, 257. and 
approaches Rome, 260. is principal in authority: 
there, 268. obtains the Conſular Dignity, 270, his 

wer and authority is quite ſunk by the arrival of 

ucianus, 276. he is reported to have perſwaded 
Scribonianus Craſſus to aſſume the Sovereignty, 306. 
he goes ta Veſpaſian, 353. his reception and treat- 
ment, | ibid. 


Princes, in what ſenſe the repreſentatives of God, i. 


167, the force of their example, 181. their death 
ever accompanied with d ſmal tales, 208. their paſ- 
fions and prejudices unaccountable, 215. how tender 


their years, 221. how dangerous to upbraid them, 


222. they may eaſily diſtinguiſh true applauſes from 


MHattery, 223. their moſt laſting Monuments where 
ſound, 229. they * 98 ſharp. railleries, 


26s. 
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265. how they behold the inſtrument of their cruel- 
ties, | ii. 189 
Priſcus (Ancharius) impleads Cæſius Cordus, i. 192 
Priſcas (Camus Lutorius) his celebrated Poem upon the 
death of Germanicus, and its reward, i 175, 176, 
he is accuſed by an informer for preparing another 
upon the death of Druſus, when it ſhould happen, 
: - I 6 
Priſcus (Fabius) Leader of the fourteenth Legion bon 
Britain, takes the Nervians and Tungrians under the 
Roman protection, ii. 352 
Priſcus (Helvidius) See Obaltronius Sabinus. 


Priſcus (Helvidius) ſent to regulate the diſorders in the 


Eaſt, and h's prudent management there, ii. 68. 
. why ſo ſuddenly recalled, ibid. he is accuſed, 283. 
his innocence, 284. and baniſhment, 288 
Priſcus (Helvid us) his diſcourſe and ſentiments gain 
him great glory in the Senate, iii. 271. his great cha- 
racter, ibid. a ſpeech of his, 272, 373. as Prætor he 
conſecrates the floor of the Capitol, 221 
Priſcus (Helvidius) Son of the above-mentioned, exe- 
cuted under Domitian, iv. 115 
Priſcus (Julius) Commander of an Army under Vitel- 
lius, iii. 233. he abandons the Camp, 240. on the 
death of Vitellius, and reduction of Rome to Veſ- 


paſian, he kills himſelf, | 277 
Priſcus (Nonius) a friend of Seneca's, and for this ba- 
niſhed by Nero, / ji. 255 
Priſcus (Petronius) baniſhed, 11. 250 

| Priſeus (Tarquitius) condemned for public Rapine in 
HBithynia, 15 . 774 


Proculus (Cervarius) a Roman Knight, one of the con- 
ſpirators againſt Nero, ii. 235. his confeſſion and 
pardon, | © 

Proculus (Ceſtius) accuſed and acquitted, ii. 107 

Proculus (Conſidius) ſuddenly charged with treaſon, and 

executed, i. 287. Sancia his Siſter baniſhed, ibid. 

Proculus (Licinius) Captain of the Prætorian Guards to 
Otho, adviſes to engage Cæcina and Valens, iii. 
124. he is pardoned by Vitellius, 1535 147 

Proculus (Voluſius) helped to murder Agrippina * 

0 
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Mother) 11. 236. diſcontent with Nero, and threat- 
ens vengeance, 236, 237. See Eficharis. 
Predigies obſerved at Rome, ii. 62. many and various, 
with their ſuppoſed portent, 233 
Prodigies. See iii. 86, 87, 162, 163, 234, 293. iv. 12, 13 
Propertius (Celer) a poor Senator, relieved and ſup- 
ported by Tiberius, i. 70 


Proſtitutes, of old puniſhed,only by infamy, i. 137 


Providence and Fate, the ſeveral opinions about them, 
| | 289, 290 
Provinces (Roman) why not averſe to the Sovereignty 
of one, i. 3. a decree for preventing their applica- 
tion to the Senate for public thanks to their Go- 
vernors, | it. 212 
Proximus (Statius) the Tribune, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Nero, ii. 235. he ts pardoned, but offends 
again, and dies, 3 
Ptolemy King of the Moors, his reign conducted bs 


flaves, 274. he diſguſts his People,  & ar} 
Pulchra (Claudia) accuſed, and condemned, i. 242 
Pulchra (Quinta) the Veſtal, her Statue twice ſpared 
by the fire, . ACA 


Puxxoli, diſſenſions between the Senate and the popu- 


lace there, ii. 125. dignified by Nero with the title of 


a Colony, ö 159 
Pyramids (of Ægypt) their immenſe bulk and ſituation, 


i. 121. by whom raiſed, | | ibid. 


. 


Uadians. See Nariſcans. | 
() Quadratus (Numidius) Governor of Syria, ii. 64. 
he connives at the uſurpation and cruelty of 
Rhadamiſtus, 66, 67. yet ſeems to oppoſe him, 67. 
compoſes the Trouble in Judza, and protects Felix, 71 


Duadratus (Seius) accuſed, - 4 298 
Queflorſhip, the antiquity of that office, and how ſup- 
püed, | 310i. Mes b0;-40 


Quietus (Cluvidienus) baniſhed, $i ad 
Quinctiauus (Afranius) the Senator, a man of evil fame, 
ed yet 
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yet vigorous in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, ii. 234. 

e denies the m e 242. but is corrupted by 
a promiſe of pardon, and informs againſt Glicius 
Gallus, ii. 243. he ſuffers: death with reſolution, 


Quinctilianus, Tribune of the people, his motion oo. 

cerning one of the Sybills Books, | i, 282 

Quirinalis (Clodius) his conviction, and voluntary 
death 


7 | | ii. 107 
Nuirinius, Huſband to Emilia Lepida, his mean his 


» a ; > bs. IDO 
Quirinius (Publius) his public funeral at the. AT 
Tiberius, i. 175. his merit towards the Emperor, 
ibid, his warlike exploits and unpopularity, ibid, 


R. 


Bbilus (Caninius): chuſes a voluntary death, i. 108. 
his wealth, abilities, and infamous life, ibid. 
Ned Sea, the boundary of the Roman Empire, i. 121 
Regulus (Aquilius) charged as the accuſer, and deſtroyer 
of the illuſtrious houſe of the ancient Craſſi, and that 
of Orphitus, iii. 309. his horrid cruelty ſet forth in 
a ſpeech of Curtius Montanus, _ 3210, 311 
Regulus (Liveneius) pleads for Cneius Piſo, i. 147 
Regulus (Memmius) his death, and illuſtrious · charac- 


ter, 11. 174. Nero's _ of him, zbid, 
Regulus (Memmius) Conſul, „5 
Remmius, a Veteran ſoldier, ſlays Vonones, i. 126 


Reudignians. See Longobards. _ 
Revels (popular) cenſured and defended, ii. 152, 153, 


| * 
Nhadami ſtus, Son of Pharaſmenes King of Iberia, bis 
ambition and guile, ii. 63. by force and fraud he 
ſeizes Armenia, the Kingdom of Mithridates, bis 
Father-in-Law and Uncle, 64, 65: and cauſes him 
and his Wife (Siſter to Rhadamiſtus) to be murdered, 
as alſo their children, 66. he is driven out of Arme- 
nia with. his Iberians, 68. recovers it once more, 
and is more bloody than ever; ibid. tlie people in- 

| 2 cenſed, 


er 
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34. ceaſed, and he forced again to fly, ibid. his love and 
by barbarity to Zenobia his Wife, 69. he quite re- 
ius nounces all further ſtruggles, 87. and is put to death 
mM, by, his Father, a 8 113 
55 Rhamſes (an Ægyptian King) his wide conqueſts, 1. 
n. | 2t 
82 Rhemetalces made King of Thrace, i. 12 
ry Rheſcuporis, one of the Kings of Thrace, his. character 
07 and violence, i. 123, 124. his fraud and barbarity, 
la- 124. he is ſeized, baniſned and put to death, 126 
56 | Rhine, its courſe deſcribed, i. 80. how; many Legions 
of guarded it, 202 
Ir, Rhodes (the City of) often loſes, and: recovers. its liber- 
2 ties, It, 74 


Niwers, to alter their courſes reckoned unholy, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Latins, i. 73 
Romans loſt all ſpirit of liberty under Auguſtus, i. 5. 
their reaſonings and fears about his Succeſſor, 6. 


8. under the conduct of Germanicus, their great victo- 
4. ry over the Germans, 87, 88. their generoſity to 
21 their foes, 138. they: chiefly, delight to magnify an- 
er cient exploits, 139. are alarmed with the revolt in 
at Gaul, 172. inveigh againſt Tiberius, ibid. 
in Rome, its firſt Magiſtrates were Kings, i. 2. the exceſ- 
[1 five. ſervility and flattery, there upon the acceſſion of. 
7 Tiberius, 8, 9. the extreme public ſorrow for the 
» death of Germanicus, 134, 135. and expoſtulations 
d. of the populace, 135. what forces guarded the City, 
3 203. the mutual fears amongſt all men there, whence, 
6 256, the many bloody executions there, 306. a: fire 
there, 311. its circumference widened by Claudius, 
3 ii, 48. its ancient bounds what, zd. falſe rejoice- 
4 | ings there, 209. the ſtate of public proviſions there, 
is ibid. the terrible conflagration there, 224, 226. the 
ie terrors and miſery of the people then, 226, 227. 
is the flames wilfully heightened by incendiaries, who 
m alledge authority for this their behaviour, 225, 226. 
d, Nero ſuſpected for the author of this calamity, 227. 
3 the many public buildings and monuments deſtroyed 
2 by it, ibid. the public ſupplications and devotions 
1 there after the fe, 230. the public rejoicings, and 
, inward 
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inward mournings, 255. a terrible peſtilence there 

| 26 
Rome (the City of) rent by feuds and parties, iii. wy 
is entered by the forces of Veſpaſian, 200 the terrible 
havock which enſues, 261. the calamitous condition 
of the City after the death of Vitellius, 266, 267, 
uneaſineſſes and terrors there, left Africa ſhould rebel, 
305. the City reſtored to her pacitic form, 307 
Romulus, arbitrary in the adminiftration of juſtice, i. 
159. his wiſdom, | 
Roſcius (Regulus) appointed Conſul for a day only, iii. 
| 218 

Roxolanians, a People of Sarmatia, invade Mceſia, iii. 
77. their character, and overthrow by Marcus Apo- 


nius, &c. 57, 708 
Rubellius (Blandus) marries Julia the Daughter of Dru- 
ſus the Emperor's Son, 1. 294 
Rubellizs (Geminus) Conſul, | 1. 263 
Rubrius, a Roman Knight, the ſtrange ſort of treaſon 

charged againſt him, 1. 68 
Rafilla (Annia) her remarkable inſolence, 1. 168 
Rufinus (Vincius) a Roman Knight, convicted of a 

fraud, | It. 170 
Ruflus (Criſpinus) Huſband to Poppæa, n 


Rufus (Fenius) made Superintendent of public provi- 
fions, '11. 101. he is innocent and heavy, ibid. Cap- 
tain of the Guards to Nero, and in credit with the 

| ee, ibid. hence diſliked by the Emperor, ibid. 

is authority depreſſed, 183. he is one of the con- 


ſpirators againſt Nero, 235. his conſtant danger from 


Tigellinus, 76:4. his violent behaviour in examining 
the other conſpirators, to prevent being ſuſpected 
himſelf, 244. he is accuſed of the conſpiracy, and 


| ſeized, 251. but dies meanly, 253 

Rufus (Numiſius). See Naumifins, 

Rufus (Petilius) his infamy, | 1. 20c, 256 

Rufus (Trebellienus) accuſed, and dies by his own 
hands, | i. 306 

Rufus (Verginius) Conſul, 11. 213 

Rugians. | 
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Ruminalis, the tree ſo called at Rome, decays and re- 

vives, | | ii. 133 

Ruſticus (Arulenus). See Arulenus. 

Ruſticus (Junius) his ſurprizing motion in the 9 
| 2 


8. 


Abinus (Calviſins) charged with treaſon, i. 280. 
Commander of a Legion under Cæſennius Pætus in 

the Eaſt, | =. 299g 
S.,binus (Flavius) Brother to the Emperor Veſpaſian, 
Conſul elect, appointed by Otho to command in 
Macer's room, iii. 127. with the forces under h's 
command, he goes over to Vitellins, 140. draws up 
all the forces in Rome, who are by him ſworn to 
Vitellius, 142, 143. he is perſuaded to leave Vitel- 


lius, 238. and even by the Grandees of Rome, 242. 


is ſuſpected to envy his Brother's fortune, 7614. his 
character, 243. he attacks a party of Vitellius's men, 
but is forced to retire, and ſhuts himſelf in the Capi- 
tol, 247. ſends to Vitellius to expoſtulate, 7b:d. is 
beſieged in the Capitol, 249. is taken and murder- 


ed, 253. his character, 333, 334. funeral honours 


are paid to him as Cenſor, * 31 
Sabinus (Julius) one of the Lingones, values himſelf” as 
being deſcended from Julius Cæſar, iii. 324. cauſes 
himſelf to be proclaimed Cæſar, 238. leads a 2 
hoſt of his countrymen, the Lingones, to invade 


the Sequanians, ibid. he is put to flight by them, 


and thence the war is ſtayed, ibid. 


dabinus (Oſtorius) accuſes Bareus Soranus, ii. 279 as 
alſo his daughter Servilia, 284. his charge againſt 


her, 284, 285. his great rewards for accuſing 
Soranus. 287 
Sabinus (Poppæus) his ſucceſsful exploits againſt the 
wild Thracians, i. 237 242. his — and charac- 
ter, 306. See Poppæuf. | 
Fabinus (Publius) Captain of the Prætorian Guards to 
Vitellius, iii. 175. put in Chains by him, 217 
| _ Sadinus 
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Sabinus (Titius) a Roman Knight, haled to priſon, his 
faithful adherence to the family of Germanicus, 
thence his crime, i. 255. by what vile fraud cir. 
cumvented, ibid. he is condemned and executed, 
257. his laſt words, | „ 

Sacerdos (Graſidius) once Prætor, baniſhed, 1. 315, 316 

Sacrowir (Julius) incites the Gauls to revolt, i. 170. his 
ſpeech to them, ibid. his deceit, 17 1. his great forces, 
ibid. he holds as hoſtages all the noble youths of 
Gaul, ibid. harangues his army, 173. is routed, and 
ſlays himſelf, | | 174 

Sagitta (Octavius) his extravagant paſſion for Ponta, 
11, 121. he murders her, 50 60 condemned, 122. the 


generous ſpirit of his Freedman, ibid. 
Sagitta, See Odftavius. | 
Salonina, Wife to Cæcina, M1, 111 


Salluſtius (Criſpus) his credit at court, and counſel to 
Livia, i. 8. he aids Tiberius by his counſel, 104. his 


death, favour, and character, 162 
Saloninus (Aſinius) his death, and illuſtrious deſcent, i. 
. 198 


Salt, a fingular way of producing it in Germany, 1i. 


| | 8. 133 

Salvianus (Cal purnius) accuſes Sextus Marius unſeaſon- 
ably, 278. and thence. baniſhed, ibid. 
Samos, the people there claim a right, of ſanctuary to 
the Temple of Juno, i. 210 
Sanctuuries, the miſchief of inſtituting ſuch, i. 184, 
185. their number and privileges reſtrained by the 
Senate, 187 
Saugquinius, Governor of lower Germany, dies, ii. 14 
Sanguinius (Maximus) his ſoftening ſpeech, tk 275 
Sardes (the City of) puniſhed by an Earthquake, i. 
111. it clauns a right to a ſanctuary, 187. its claim 
not proved, ibid. its fine air and climate, ibid, 
Saniolenus (Vocula) expelled the Senate for endeavour- 
ing to introduce the practice of accuſing under Nero 
and Vitellius, 111, 308, 309 
Sarmatians engage for pay on different ſides, i. 245 
Satrius (Secundus) he who detected tlie conſpiracy of 
Sejanus, 1. 314 
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daturnius, à turbulent Tribune, i. 160 
Saturninus (Aponius) Commander in Meœſia, attempts 
to murder Tertius Julianus, iii. 169. See Apanius. 
Scapula (Oſtorius) a Satire upon Nero 1s ſaid to have 
been read in his houſe, ii. 175. he denies to have 
heard it, ibid. is accuſed, 270, 271. and dies mag- 
nanimouſly by his own hands, 271 
Scapula (Oſtorius) Governor of Britain, iv. 83 
Scaurus (Mamercus) offends Tiberius, who conceals. his 
own rancour, i. 17. his vain-glory and vileneſs, 189. 
he is charged with treaſon, 200. threatened with 
vengeance by Tiberius, 201. accuſed afreſh, 296, 


his various character, and voluntary death, 297 
Scaurus (Maximus) the Centurion, one of the conſpi- 
rators againſt Nero, ii. 235 


Scevinus (Flavius) the Senator, a vicious Man, yet 
warm in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, ii. 234. his 
behaviour and preparations. obſerved by Milichus, 
his Freedman, 241. is by him accuſed, and thence 
haled to the Tribunal, ibid. his bold and artful de- 
fence, 241, 242. but terrified by the rack, and the 
confeſſion of Natalis, he declares all his accomplices, 


. 245. he ſuffers death with reſolution, 258 
Sc;pi0, Huſband to Poppza the elder, his temper and 
addreſs, ii. 4 
Scipio (Cornelius) his monſtrous flattery to Pallas, ii. 
70 

Scipio (Publius) his courteous demeanour in Sicily of 
old, i. 120 
Scipio (Publius) Conſul, ii 103 


Scribonianus (Camillus) takes arms in Dalmatia, ii. 69 
Scribontanus (Furius) doomed to exile, why, ii. 69. Ju- 
nia his Mother involved in his crime, ibid. he ſoon 
dies in it, | ibid. 

Scribonianus. See Camerinus and Craſſus. 
Scribonii, the two brothers of that name compoſe the 
troubles at Puzzoli, ii. 126 
Secundus (Pedianus) Governor of Rome, murdered by 
one of his ſlaves, ii. 171. all the reſt executed for 
this, ibid. 
Sege/tes, his character, i. 52. his advice to Varus, _w 
18 
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his affinity to Arminius, and variance with him, 1214 
he prays relief from Germanicus againſt his own 
country-men, 77 is reſcued by Germanicus, 701 
his Daughter Wife to Arminius, her behaviour and 
great ſpirit in captivity, 161d. his ſpeech and apology 
to Germanicus, 55, 56. his defertion how varioully 
it affected the Germans, | 56 
Seginuindus, Son to Segeſtes, a deputy from his Father 
to Germanicus, 1, 54. a Prieſt amongſt the Ubiaus, 
ibid. had once revolted from the Romans, but is 
graciouſly received, ibid, 
Sejauus commands the Prætorian Guards, i. 26. his 
ome credit with Tiberius, ibid. his arts to incenſe 
im againſt Agrippina and others, 65. he marries 
his Daughter to the Son of Claudius, 162. this re- 
ſented by the people, ibid. his aſpiring views, bid, 
a Statue erected to him by the Senate, 193. the par- 
tial'ty of Tiberius to him, z6:4. his mighty ſway 
with Tiberius, 199 how ruinous to the State, 7614. 
his character * purſuits, 200. his deſigns againit 
Druſus, he debauches his Wife, 201. diſcharges his 
own, bid. at firſt recommends himſelf by good 
* counſels, 204. ſtudies to deſtroy the houſe of Ger- 
manicus, 208. his wicked artifices and inſtruments, 
ibid. he continually inſtigates Tiberius e Agrip- 
pina, 208, 209 his exceſſive power and infatuation, 
230. he ſecks Livia (the Widow of Druſus) in mar- 
riage, 231. is alarmed, and urges the Emperor to 
leave Rome, 233. his views in this, ibid. he expoſes 
his perſon for 'I'1berius, 208. hence the encreaſe of 
his power, ibid. he ſets himſelf to deſtroy the off. 
ſpr ng of Germanicus, 76id, no acceſs to honours but 
through his favour, this purchaſed only by iniquity, 
255. how he managed the Prince's cruelty, 258. his 
great power and infolence, 261. his two children 
executed, and their bodies expoſed, 296. the Gill 
firſt deflowered by the executioner, ibid. his effects 
how diſpoſed of, 273. all thoſe under accuſation of 


any attachment to him are put to the ſlaughter, | 
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geleucia (the City of) by whom founded, i. 308. its 


Government, and flattery to Tiridates, 308, 30g. 
it baffles the whole power of the Parthian Monarchy 
for ſeven years together, ii. 8 


Semnones, an account of their religious cuſtoms, iv. 75 


their power and authority, ibid. 


Senate, their importunity and ſycophancy to Tiberius, 


i. 15. they meet the aſhes of Germanicus, 142. their 
ez 182, 183. they retain a ſhadow of their 
old juriſdiction, 185. why not ſorry for the death 
of Druſus, 208. the fear and flattery of that aſſem- 
bly, 260, 261. their ſuppleneſs, 266, 267. their ſy- 
cophancy to Claudius, li. 36. they legitimate his 
marriage with his Niece, 37. the infamous flights of 


flattery there upon the murder of Octavia, 192. their 


care to avert Nero's public ſhame, 261, 262. but 
to no purpoſe, ibid. more flattering acts of theirs to 
Nero, 268, 269 


Senate, decree Tribunitial authority and the name of 


Auguſtus to Otho, iii. 46. they are inſulted by the 


' ſoldiers, 140. and in ſuſpenſe and terror at the death 


Otho, 141. all turn their thoughts and obedience to 
Vitellius, 26:4. they are ap ks by Cenus a freed- 
man of Nero's, 142. they decree all honours at once 


to Vitellius, 143. flatter Vitellius, 144. pronounce 


judgment on Czcina, 76:4. they decree to Veſpaſian 
all titles and prerogatives, 269. and the Conſulſhip, 
with Titus for his Collegue, 270. as alſo the Prætor- 
ſhip and Conſular authority to Domitian, 7bid. they 
award thanks to the General Officers, to the Armies, 
and confederate Kings, - 305. and appoint Plotius 
Griphus Prætor in the room of Tertius Julianus, 151. 
they deviſe an oath, by which they ſeverally appeal 
to the Deities, that they had in no degree ſought the 
damage or life of any perſon, 308. their abhorrence 
of accuſers, 309 


Senators, not ſuffered to enter the houſe of an Actor, 1. 


72. many of them fight upon the ſtage as Gladiators, 


11. 220 


Seneca (Annæus) recalled from baniſhment, ii. 38. his 


great abilities, 1d. he is appointed with Burrhus to 
govern 
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govern the youth of Nero, 84. his accompliſhment; 
and fine Genius, 7bid. he compoſes ſpeeches for 
Nero, 9o, 91. is reviled by Suilius, 119. his ſhare 
in the death of Agrippina, bid. he incurs popular 
cenſure, 141. is traduced to Nero by wicked Coun- 
ſellors, 178. their charge againſt him, and their flat- 
tery to Nero, 178, 179. his fine ſpeech to the Em- 
peror, he offers to reſign all his wealth and power, 
and begs to retire, 179—181, he avoids the Court, 
232. his conſtant danger, and abſtemious life, zb14. 
his deſtruction ſought by Nero, 246. his accuſation, 
defence, and firmneſs of mind, 246, 247. his great 
calmneſs when doomed to die, and fine reaſonings, 
248. he is anxious for the lot of his Wife, 248, 249. 
his exhortations to her, 249. he orders all his veins 
to be opened, but without effect, and utters excel- 
lent diſcourſes, ibid. he ſwallows poiſon, but in vain, 
250. is ſuffocated in a hot bath; his laſt words, and 
plain funeral, ibid. a purpoſe amongſt the conſpira- 
tors of transferring the Empire to him, wid, 
Senecio (Claudius) his intimacy with Nero, li. 91 
Senecio (Tullius) a Roman Knight, one of the Conſpi- 
kaators againſt Nero, ii. 235. he is intimate with him, 
ibid. he informs againſt Annius Pollio, 242, 243. 
and ſuffers death with reſolution, 255 
Senecio. See Herennius. | : 
dentius (Cneius) adminiſters the Province of Syria, i. 
130. his letter of admonition to Cneius Piſo, 133. 
he prepares to attack him, ibid, 
Septimius (Portius) his character, iii. 189 
Seguanians, ravaged by Caius Silius, 1. 173 
Sequanians obtain a victory over the Lingones, iii. 338 
Serapis, God of the Egyptians, ſends a man to Veſpa- 
ſian to be cured of blindneſs, iii. 354. another to be 
cured of lameneſs, ibid. the hiſtory of this Deity, 
according to the archprieſts of Egypt, 3559 350 
Serenus (Annzus) cloaks Nero's paſſion for Acte, ii. 
91 
Serenus (Vibius) forges an accufation againſt Fonteius 
Capito, i. 228. he is convicted of it, but not puniſh- 
ed, and why, ibid. 
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Servens, Preferred to pontifical honours, i. 154 
derveus (Quinctus) Governor of Comagena; i. 118. * 
is accuſed and condemned, but turns evidence, 277, 

| | 278 

Servilia, the Daughter of Soranus, accuſed with dis, 
ü. 284, wh ſhe riſques her own life to ſave his, 
285, 286. her affecting ſpeech and behaviour in the 
Senate, ibid. ſhe is permitted to chuſe her own death, 


28 
Serwilius accuſes Mamercus Scaurus, i. 296, takes 4 
bribe, and is baniſhed, 297 
Serwilius (Marcus) Conſul, 1. 298 
Servilius (Marcus) the Orator and Hiſtorian, his death 
and character, i i. 152 
Servitude, with peace, preferred to a perilous ſtruggle 
for 3 | | 3 

Servius (Galba) his ſecond Conſulſhip. See Galba. 
Serwius (Tullius) commended for his Laws, i. 159 


deſfiub (Caius) his complaint in the Senate againf turn- 
ing the Statues of the Emperors into ſanctuaries, i. 
167. he is Conſul, 298. is made ruler of Syria, ii. 


211 

Severus (Titus Alledius) a Roman Knight, his ſtrange 
court to Agrippina, „ r 

Severus (Verulanus) Commander of a Legion, ſent to 

ſuccour Tigranes, 11. 196 

Sextia, Wife to Mamercus Scaurus, perſuades her Huſ- 

band to die, and dies with him, 1. 297 


Sextia, Mother-in-law to Lucius Vetus, accuſed, ii. 
267. ſhe kills herſelf, ibid. and is condemned after 
death, | | | ; 268 

Sextilia, Mother to Vitellids, iii. 350. her good cha- 
racter, | \ | ibid. 

dextilius. See Felix. 

Sicily, the privilege allowed the Senators of that Pro- 


vince, fi. 48 
Sido and Italicus, Kings of the Suevians, join Veſpa- 
ſian's Army, | 111. 189, 204 
Siege of Cremona, by Antonius, finely deſcribed, in. 
209, 210 


Siege 
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wy of the old Camp deſcribed, iii. 288-295. that of 
. Magontiacum, | | 304 
Siege of Placentia, by Cæcina, finely deſcribed, ii. 
: | 112, 11 
Sigambrians, a wild people, e i. 230 
Sigimerus, the Brother of Segeſtes, ſurrenders himſelf 
with his Son to Stertinius, „ 0 
Silana (the Wife of Caius Silius) divorced to oblige 
Meſialina, ii. 10. her character, 98. ſhe forms a plot 
againſt Agrippina, hid. is baniſhed, 102. but re- 
turns to Italy, and dies at Tarentum, 147 
Silanus (Appius) charged with treaſon, 1. 280 


Silanus (Caius) Proconſul of Aſia, accuſed of robbing | 


the public, i. 188, 189. his Impleaders, who, 18, 
he 1 guilty, but hardly uſed, ibid. and doomed to 
exile, „ 
Silanus (Creticus) Governor of Syria, i. 79. he is 4 
moved from the Government of Syria - Tüberius, 
becauſe of his friendſhip and affinity to Germanicus, 
205 3 107 
Silanus (Decius) baniſhed under Auguſtus, and why, i. 
157. he is reſtored under Tiberius, 158. but arrives 
at no preferment, | T0 ibid, 
Silanus (Junius) Conſul, i. 255. he is poiſoned, by 
whom and why, ii. 83. his innocence and great 7 
lity, | ibid, 
Silas (Lucius) engaged to Octavia, the Daughter of 
Claudius, 11. 34. he is unjuſtly accuſed of inceſt, and 
degraded from the rank of a Senator, 35. is de- 
prived of Octavia, and diveſted of his ke. 
35. kills himſelf, 38. his eminent accompliſhments 
and nobility, . | 8 238 
Silanus (Lucius) accuſed by Nero, ji. 264. his inno- 
cence, great quality, and worthy character, with the 
abſurd and lying charge againſt him, 265. he 1 
doomed to exile, 266. is murdered by a Centurion, 
and band of ſoldiers, 1d. and dies like a brave 


man, ibid. 
Sil-nus (Marcus) Conſul, i. 120. his great quality and 
eloquence, 158 
Silanw 
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Silanus ( Torquatus) his great quality, accuſation, and 


voluntary death, ii. 221, 222 
Sil a, why doomed to baniſhment, 5 ii. 276 
Jilius (Caius) commands under Germanicus in the kigh- 


er Germany, i. 32. he is diſtinguiſhed with the or- 
naments of a triumph, 67. directs the building of a 
Fleet, 80. invades the Cattians, ibid. takes their 
Prince with his Wife and Daughter, 80, 81. is dif- 
patched with an Army againſt the Cattians, 92. ſends 
forces againſt the revolted Gauls, 171, the alacrity of 
his men, 173. his ſpeech to them ; he routs Sacrovir, 
174. he is arraigned, 21 7 the friendſhip of Germa- 
nicus fatal to him, ibid. he hurts himſelf by boaſting 
his ſervices, ibid. kills himſelf before condemnation, 
215. yet his eſtate confiſcated, ibid. 
$:/ins (Caius) Conſul elect, his ſpeech againſt mercena- 
ry Pleaders, ii. 5. he is obliged by Meſtalina to di- 
vorce Silana, his Wife, 10. the danger of this amour, 
ibid. his deſperate intoxication, 23. he marries the 
Emperor's Wife, ibid his riot with Meſſalina, 26. 
he is alarmed with the approach and menaces of 
Claudius, iid. is preſented before the Tribunal, 29. 
begs a diſpatch of his doom, ibid. his accomplices 
executed, NY. ibid. 


Silius (Publius) ſells judgment for money, is convicted 


and baniſhed, i. 223. he proves afterwards a miſ- 
chievous Miniſter under Claudius, ibid. 
Silvanus (Granius) the Tribune, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Nero, ii. 235. he is pardoned, but falls by 
his own hands, | ibid. 


Silvauus (Plautius) the Prætor, murders his Wife, i. 217 


and dies by opening his veins, ibid. 
Sikvanus (Poppæus) Governor of Dalmatia, iii. 100. he 
leads fix thouſand Dalmatians, 228. his character, 16. 
Silures, a people of Britain, very fierce and hard to be 
| reclaimed, ii. 54. they are defeated, 58. yet conti- 
nue implacable, ib. and are repulſed by Didius, 5g 


Simon, one of the Governors of Jeruſalem, iv. 12 
Siuplex (Cæcilius) appointed Conſul, Ii. 147 
Sinnaces, his great credit in Parthia, 1. 303. he ſupports 
Tiridates, 305 


Vor. V. Sirpicus 
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Sirpicus, à Centurion, the cauſe of a quarrel between 


two Legions, i. 26 
Si/enna, à Centurion, flies from the counterfeit Nero, 
iii. 101 

Sitones, their ſituation and Government, iv. 64 
Saves, a regulation concerning them, ii. 109. their 
doom where one of them kills his Lord, 17¹ 


Smyrna, (the City of) claims a right to a Sanctuary, i. 
187. its claim not proved, ibid. its antiquity, and 


early friendſhip to Rome. 5 
Sohemus, King of Ituria, his death, ii. 48 


Sohemus, created King af Sophenes by Nero, ii. 88 
Sohemus (King) accedes to the party of Veſpaſian, iii. 165 
Soldiers, thoſe newly levied in Rome, debauch the reſt, 
i. 32, 33. their fury and exceſſes, 33. their barbarity 
to the Centurions, ibid. how ſtubborn in their ſedi- 


tion, 33, 34. after a ſedition they deliver up the au- 


thors to execution, 44 
Soldiery, their behaviour to Galba, iu. 5, 7, 31. to 
Otho, 35. their terrible march into Rome, 4o, 41. 
they deſtroy many Citizens, and murder Galba, 41, 
42. and Titus Vinius, 42. all things tranſacted by 


their will and option, 45. they infiſt on being ex- 


empt from paying fees to their Centurions, and ad- 
vance Flavius Sabinus to the Government of Rome, 


and chuſe their officers, ibid. juſt reflectious on them, 


51. they break in pieces the image of Galba, to 
to whom juſt before they had ſworn, 56. terrible in- 
ſtances of their fury, cruelty, and madneſs, 5, 63. 
they inſiſt on deſtroying the Helvetians, who are 


ſaved by the eloquence of Claudius Coſſus, 68. a 


horrible inſtance of their rage, frenzy, and cruelty, 
79. they are calmed by a ſpeech of Otho's, 82—84 
thoſe in Judza, Syria, and Egypt, are uneaſy that 
they have no ſhare in the diſpoſal of the Empire, 
100, they burn, plunder, and lay waſte, without di- 
ſtinction, their own Country, 105. their inſolence to 
Annius Gallus, eſpecially that of thoſe who had 
murdered Galba, 115, 116. thoſe of Vitellius let 
| looſe to ſpoil and ravage, 143. they make Vitellius 
very uneaſy, 151. their outragious behaviour at Tu- 
rin, 152. great numbers of them diſcharged, 152, 
| | 154. 
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| 154. they brag and magnify their ſervice to Vitel- 


lius, 155. their behaviour in regard to Veſpaſian, 
169. many cruel murders committed by them, 172. 
they were ſunk in vices not fit to be named, 176. 
a great mortality among them, 176, 177. in a rage 
(without any cauſe) they doom to death Titus Am- 
pius Flavianus, 193, 194. and are kept from mur- 
dering him by Antonius Primus, 194 they then aſ- 
ſail Aponius Saturninus, 195. thoſe of Vitellius go 
over to Veſpaſian, 241. an inſtance of their inne 

lence and baſeneſs, 258. a cruel inſtance of their 
outrage to Gallus, 294. they murder Hordeonius 
Flaccus, 304. and are diſappointed of murdering 
Vocula, by his eſcape, ibid. their confuſion and di- 


ſtreſs beget diſſenſions, and the firſt, fourteenth and 


eighteenth Legions put themſelves again under the 
command of Vocula, 76:4. and again they take the 
oath to Veſpaſian, ibid. ny are near flaming into 
ſedition, 314. are under a diſmal conſternation, and 
relieved from it by Mucianus, 315. they bargain to 
{wear fealty to ſtrangers, 327. an inſtance of their 
bravery and fortitude in the old Camp, 330. their 
tragical deſtruction, 331. they are under ſtrange agi- 
tations at Noveſium, 3 375 as they are led by Claudius 
Sanctus, à ſquadron of horſe go off from him, and 
meeting Longinus they butcher him, 333, 334 

Solen, the Athenian Lawgiver, 1. 159 

Sophonius (Tigellinus.] See Tigellinus. 

Sorauus (Bareas) Conſul elect, his flattery to Pallas, ii. 
70. he is deſtined to deſtruction by Nero, 276. his 
excellent Government in Aſia, and benevolent be- 
haviour there, matter of jealouſy and hate to Nero, 
279, he is accuſed, 284, 285. the ſtale imputations 
againſt him, 285. the tenderneſs and generofity of 
his Daughter Servilia, 285, 286. his concern for her, 
286. he is permitted to chuſe his own death, 287 

Sofranus (Antiſtius) an exile, accuſes Publius Anteius, 
and Oſtorious Scapula, ii. 270 


Sanur (Antiſtius) baniſhed at the motion of Mucianus, , 


il. 312. his character, = $1.3 
Scibius, Tutor to Britannicus, incenſes Claudius againſt 
Valerius Aſiaticus, ii. 2. his reward for this, 4 
R 2 " Sramards 
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Spaniards allowed to build a temple to Auguſtus, i. 72. 
they are deſirous to build a Temple to Tiberius and 
his Mother, 228. but not allowed, 229, 230 
Spartacus, never admitted to treat with the Romans, i. 
I 

Speech, the freedom of it how inſecure under Tiberias 
| 1, 138 

Speech, that of Galba to Piſo, upon his adopting the 
larter, 111. 14—18. that of Piſo to the Cohort upon 
duty, upon the firſt revolt of the Army, 29—31. 
that of Fabius Valens to Vitellius, 53, 54. that of 
Otho to the ſoldiers, 36, and 82—84. and a re- 
markable one of his before his death, 136, 137. that 
of Mucianus to Veſpaſian, 159—162, and to the 
people of Antioch, 165. that of Antonius to his Ar- 
my, 202, 203. and to his ſoldiers at Carſulæ, 239. 
that of the Grandees of Rome to Sabinus, 241. that 
of the followers of Vitellius to him, 243, 244. that 
of Helvidius Priſcus in the Senate, 272. that of E- 
prius Marcellus there, 273, 274. that of Civilis to 
the Batavians, 279, 280. a glorious one of Curtius 
Montanus in the Senate, 310, 311. of Vocula to 
Claſſicus and Tutor, 326. and of Vocula to the ſol- 
diers, 327—329. that of the Embaſſador of the Tenc- 


terians to the City of Cologn, 334, 335. with their | 


anſwer, 336. that of Civilis to the Tungrians, 337. 


that of the ſoldiers of Cerialis for razing the City | 


of Cologn, 344. that of Cerialis to his Army, iv. 15, 
16. that of Civilis to Cerialis,, when the former ſub- 
mitted to the Romans, 23, 24. an admirable ſpeech 
of Galgacus to his Army, 98—101. that of Agri- 
cola to his Army at the ſame time, 102—104 
Spurinna (Veſtricius) appointed Commander by Otho, 
311. 104. commands in Placentia, 110. the mad 
pranks of his ſoldiery, with his addreſs and manage- 
ment, ibid. he defends the place againſt Cæcina, 113. 
ſends word of the ſiege being raiſed to Annius Gallus, 
114, 115. leaves Placentia and joins the Army, 127 
Statius (Pomitius) the Tribune, feared by Nero, and 


bereft of his command, ii. 255 
Statues, thoſe of the Emperors, become the Sanctuaries 
of profligates, 1. 167 


Stella 


E 365 


Stella (Arruntius) appointed to direct public ſhews, ii. 

rot 

Stertinius routs the Bructerians, i. 57. takes vengeance 

on the Angrivarians, 81. with Emilius relieves the 

Batavians beſet with a Hoſt of Germans, 83 
Straho (Acilius) See Cyrenians, 

Stratoniceans, their claim to a Sanctuary, whence, i. 106. 


what Deity they worſhipped, ibid, 
Tuardones, See Langobards. 
ductonius (Caius) Conſul, 11 270 


Suetonius (Paulinus) a General of renown, Governor of 
Britain, gains a great victory in Angleſey, ii. 161. 
his vigour and ſtrength of men, 164, 165. he em. 
battles his army, 165. harangues them, 106, 167, 
gains a mighty victory, 167, 168. his Army re- 


cruited, 168. his devaſtations throughout Britain, 


ibid. he is maligned and miſrepreſented by Julius 
Glaſſicianus, the Procurator, 108, 169. and ordered 


to rèſign his command, | 169 
Sretonins Paulinus, See Pauliuus. | 
Suewvia, the riches of that Kingdom, tle £2 
Sievians, at war with the Cheruſcans, i. 108 
Suevians, their country and cuſtom, &c. iv. 57 


Suilius, an abandoned accuſer, ii. 4. he takes an im- 
menſe reward, yet betrays the cauſe, ibid. defends 
pleading for hire, 5, 6. is arraigned, 119. his miſ- 
chievous ſpirit and ſtubbornneſs, id. he inveighs 
againſt Seneca, 119, 120. the many charges againſt 
him, and his impotent defence, 120, 121, he 1s 


convicted and baniſhed, 121 
duilius (Marcus) Conſul, ii. 49 


Siones, their ſituation and power, iv. 62. their ſhips, 
and manner of working them, 76:4. their govern- 


ment, ibid. 
Sulpitius (Cains) Conſul, 177 
Sulpitius (Camerinus) Proconſul in Africa, accuſed of 
male-adminiftration, and acquitted, 11. 128 
Sun, popular conjectures concerning his riſing and ſet- 
ing, 11, 62, 63 
Superſtition, its force upon ignorant minds, LI 


Sybilline books not ſuffered to be conſulted, i. 70. they 
are ſuppreſſed by authority, and called in, 282, 283 
R 3 Sy/la, 
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Hlla, the Dictator, his domination not long, i. 2. his 


regulations, 160 
Sylla (Cornelius) for his vices degraded from the Se- 
nate, 1. 112 


Sylla (Cornelius) mentioned in a plot, ii. 102. his ſplen- 
did deſcent and alliance, ibid. he is falfly accuſed and 
baniſhed to Marſeilles, 125. his natural heavineſs 
and innocence, ibid. he is ſuddenly murdered at 
Marſeilles by order from Nero, 184. his head pre- 
ſented to the Emperor, 186. he is degraded from 


the dignity of a Senator after his death, ibid. 
Sy/la (Fauſtus) Conſul, 1. 69 
Sy//a (Lucius) his conteſts with Domitius Corbulo, i. 
163. he is Conſul, 284 
Sracuſians, a decree in their favour, ii. 126 


Syria, that Province prays an abatement of Taxes, 1. 
107. the Legions there how much debauched, ii. 111 


Kc 


Acfarinas, raiſes war in Africa, i. 114. his pro- 
greſs and ſtrength, 76:4. he renews the war, 154. 
Continues his depredations, 164. his arrogant Em- 
baſiy to Tiberius, 194. he is diſtreſſed, purſued, and 
forced to retire, 194, 195. his ſtrength and ſtrata- 
gems, 217, 218. his forces ſarprized and defeated, 
2219. he dies bravely, | ibid. 
Tacitus, his deſign in writing theſe Annals, what, i. 2. 
he declares againſt partiality, 3. lamèpts the ſubject 
of his Hiſtory as melancholy and confined, 224. he 
is one of the Quindecimviral Prieſthood under Do- 
mitian, ii. 9. and Prætor, i he laments ſo many 
tragical deaths under Nero, celebrates the memory 
of thoſe illuſtrious Victims, and blames the pafhve- 
neſs of the Romans, 272 
Tacitus, his advancement by Veſpaſian, by Titus, and 
by Domitian, and his deſign to write of Nerva and 
Trajan, ii. 2, 3. his curious and occaſional digret- 
ſion on the ſtate of affairs, 3, 4, 5, &c. 128, & ſeq. 
and on the burning of the Capitol, 250, 251. dur- 
ing the Conſulihip of Agricola he is contracted to his 
Daughter, iv. 79. his aecount of Britain, 761d. his 
curious 
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curious and juſt Reflections on the prudence and mo- 
deration of Agricola, 112. his affecting relation of 
the death of Agricola, 113 
Tanfana, a celebrated 'T'emple of the Germans razed, 
. 1. 49 

Targuitius (Priſcus) accuſes Statilius Taurus, and is ex- 
pelled from the Senate, li. 74 
Taurians, a barbarous People, ſlay ſome of the Ro- 


mans, | ll. 45 
Taurus (Siſenna Statilius) Conſul, i. 76 
Taurus eqn, once Governor of Rome, i. 282. his 

accuſation and voluntary death, 74 


Tax, that of the hundredth penny confirmed, 1. 72 
Taxes, good regulations about gathering them, ii. 127. 


the true meaſure of public taxes what, ibid. 
Tax-gatherers, complaints againſt them, ii. 126. their 
power reſtrained, 127 
Telefiaus (Lucius) Conſul, ii. 270 


Temple, that of Venus at Paphos, its tradition and cu- 
ſtoms, iii. 94. that of Jeruſalem deſcribed, iv. 8. a 


more particular deſcription of it, 11, 12 
Tenos (the Ifle of) their claim to a right of Sanctuary 
there found obſcure, 1. 187 


Terentius (Marcus) a Roman Knight, accuſed for his 
friendſhip with Sejanus, i. 278. his bold defence, 
278—280. he is acquitted, and his accuſers baniſh- 

ed, 280 

Tencterians, ſend an Embaſſy to Cologn, ili. 334. their 

territories, manners, cuſtoms, &c. deſer ibed, iv. 53 


Teutoburgium the Foreſt of) contained the bones of 


Varus, and the Legions there ſlain, i. 57. the ſad 
monuments there deſcribed, as alſo the late ſlaughter, 


58. the bones buried by the Army, 59 
Tertins Julianus. See Julianus Tertius. . 
Thames, the Phantoms ſeen in its Marſhes, 11. 163 


Theatre at Rome, the diſſentions and blood ſhed there, 
i. 71. the uſual Guard removed from thence, ii. 102. 
and recalled, 5 | 104 

Theatres, formerly erected occaſionally, 11. 152 

Thebes, that of Egypt, its mighty opulence of old, 1. 
121. the obeliſks and ancient characters there, 77d. 

Theophanes, of Mytelene, who, 1. 287 

R 4 Thermus 
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Thermas (Numicius) once Prætor, A innocence and 


bloody doom, 1. 276 
| Thrace, how divided, 1 1 12 
; Thrafſiats, uneaſy under the Roman Government, * 


revolt, i. 169, they are routed, 21d. their inſurrec- 


| like Songs, 238. their miſery and diſtreſs, 239. their 
| deſpair and furious onſet, 241, their defeat, 241, 
| * B42 

Thraſea (Pztus) oppoſes a decree of Senate, ii. 126. the 
invectives of his enemies againſt him, 126. his apo- 

| logy for his conduct, 126, 127. he provokes the 


177. his excellent ſpeech upon the Trial of Timar- 
chus of Crete, 211, 212. he is warned of Nero's ven- 


ſtined to deſtruction by Nero, 276. is forbid to at- 
tend Tiridates his entry into Rome, 279. he offers 
to vindicate himſelf, 214. his great ſpirit and free 
ſpeech how dreadful to Nero, 280. the reaſonings 
of his friends for and againſt h's repairing to the 
Senate, and attempting a defence, 280, 281. his 
wiſe advice to Arulenus Ruſticus, 281. the Senate 
terribly beſet with armed men upon his Trial, 282. 
thence the terrible diſmay of the Senators, 284. 
his compoſed and noble behaviour, when apprized 
of his doom, 287. his converſation with the Philo- 
ſopher Demetrius, wth his generous concern for his 
friends, and tender advice to Arria his Wife, 287, 
288. his veins opened, his magnanimity and fne 
diſcourſe, 8 288 
Thrajullus, the Aſtrologer, a ſignal proof of his ſkill, i. 
289. he is dear to 'Viberius, ibid. his Son foretold 
the Empire to Nero, | 290 
Threſobor heads the rebellious Peaſants in Cilicia, ii. 
1. and is put to death, ONS 
Tiberius, the Emperor, hs Hiſtory why falſtted, i. 2. 
his favour and great command, 4. his Jiſſunulation 
and doublings upon the murder of young Agrippa, 
7. he would ſeem to decline the Sovereignty, vet 
Pos EC act 


| tion and diſcontents, 237. their defiance and war- 


| vengeance of Nero, how, 146: his ſpeech about pu- 
| niſhing Antiſtius the Prætor, 175, 176. his peat n- | 
1 fluence in the Senate, 74/4. his firmneſs and credit, 


geance, 213. hs undaunted ſpirit, ibid. he is de- 
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acts as Sovereign, 9. affects to derive all his autho- 
rity from the Commonwealth, 76:4. his fear of Ger- 
manicus, 274d. his irreſolution, and its cauſes, 10. 
his hollow ſpeech againſt aſſuming the Sovereignty, 
15. he is naturally obſcure and diſtruſtful, d. is un- 
popular, 28. his demeanour haughty and obſcure, 
zbid. he is blamed at Rome for not going in perſon 


to quell the inſurrection of the Armies in Germany, 


5. but determines not to leave Rome, and his rea- 
ons, 46. yet feigns to go, ibid. he repines at the 
glory of Germanicus, yet glad of his ſucceſs, 50. ex- 
tols him in the Senate in a ſtile very pompous and 


inſincere. ibid. how different his temper and politics 
from thoſe of Auguſtus, 52. he is ſoured at the pro- 


ceedings of Germanicus, 59. affeas ſelt-denial, but 


gains no public eſteem, 67. is exaſperated by ſaty- 


rical verſes, 68. his wiſe letter to the Senate, 77d. 
he is aſſiduous in the Tribunals of Juſtice, 70. private 
Juſtice promoted under him, but public liberty over- 
thrown, ibid. what virtue he long - retained, 76:7. 
his auſtereneſs, ibid. he ſuppreſſes al inquiries, hu- 
man as well as divine, 26:4. his abſence from popu- 
lar entertainments to what aſcribed, 71. his politics 
in prolonging provincial Governments, whence, 73. 
he was not fond of eminent virtue, yet hated vice, 
ibid. is pleafed with the commotions in the Eaſt, and 
why, 79. is proclaimed /mperator by the Army, 88. 
urges Germanicus to return to Rome, 93. his rea- 
ſonings, envy, and falſhood, zd. he diſcourages 
the reſtraint of Luxury, 98. his prudence and mo- 
deration, 99 he helps ſome neceſſitous Segators, 
101. oppoſes the application of Hortalus to the Se- 
nate for relief, 102. his ſpeech there, 102, 103. he 
is ſuſpected of evil purpoſes toward Germanicus, 
106. ſtudies to remove him far from Rome, and finds 
a pretence, ibid. propoſes to the Senate to ſend him 
into the Eaſt, 107. encourages no Wills in his own 


tavour, but often rejects inheritances, 112. finiſhes | 


and conſecrates certain 'Temples, ibid. is Conſul for 
the third time, 115. his pacific policy, 123. his art 
and difiimulation, 124, 125. he turns all things to 
his own glory, 137. leſſens the price of grain, 138. 
* refuſes 
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refuſes flattering titles, 138. appears not at the fu- 
neral of Germanicus, and why, 143. checks the 
people by an Edict. for their exceſſive grief for Ger- 
manicus, 144, 148. is perplexed about the trial of 
Cneius Piſo for the death of Germanicus, 146, 147. 
his artful ſpeech to the Senate about the trial of 
Cneius Piſo, 147, 148. he 1s proof againſt the temp- 
tation of money, 153. his ſtrange ſubtilty and varia- 
tions, 156. his fourth Conſulſhip, 163. his dark ſpi- 
rit and diſtruſts, 168, 169. his firmneſs againſt po- 
pular reproaches, 172, 173. his reaſons to the Se- 
nate for not repairing to the War, 174. his affected 
moderation, his policy and rigour, 177. his prudent 
letter to the Senate about the cure of Luxury, 178 
—181. he deſires the Senate to confer upon his ſon 
Druſus the power Tribunitial, 182. his modeſt cha- 
racer of Druſus, ibid. he reſtrains the honours de- 
creed to Druſus, 184. cenſures extravagant flattery, 
ibid. his exclamation againſt the ſervile ſpirit of the 
Senate, 188. his rigour in the trial of Caius Silanus, 
190. yet he moderates his puniſhment, 191. his pru- 
dent temper and fine reaſoning, ibid. how much he 
is affected with the arrogance of Tacfarinas, 194. 
he inſtructs Blæſus how to ſeduce his followers, 76:4. 
| rk more tyrannical, 199. reckons the death of 
Jermanicus a bleſſing, ibid. how blind to the pur- 
fuits of Sejanus, 200. his profeſſions how little be- 
lieved, 202. his reign moderate till the death of 
Druſus, 204. he ſhews no concern for the death of 
his Son, 205. his ſpeech. to the Senate, ibid. he re- 
commends to them the Sons of Germanicus, ibid. his 
admonition to the latter, 206. his hollow propoſal to 
reſtore the Commonwealth, ibid. his. ſpeech about 
creating a Prieſt of Jupiter, 211, 212. he encourages 


zeal for things divine, 212. cloaks his acts of Iy- 


ranny under good old names, 214. grows rapacious, 
215. his vengeful and unforgiving {pirit, 216. how 
long he retained his wrath, 222. he mitigates a ſe- 
vere motion, ibid. and is a ſhameful advocate for the 
accuſers, ibid. an inſtance of his mercy applauded 
by the public, 223. his diſcernment, yet a Tyrant, 
ibia, though uſually wary and flow of ſpeech, yet in 
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pleading for mercy he ſpoke readily, ibid. his. wiſe 
reaſoning againſt admitting honours divine, 228— 
230. varioutly conſtrued, 230. his artful anſwer to 


Sejanus, 230==233. he praiſes and diſappoints him, 


232. what determined him to ſhun all aſſemblies of 
the Fathers, 234. he is ſtung with the reflections of 
particulars, ibid. grows more cruel, becauſe charged 
with cruelty, ibid. his darkneſs and taciturnity, 242. 
he makes no anſwer to a ſuit of Agrippina, and 
why, 243, 244. he retires from Rome, 246. his 
pretence for this, z6:d. the true cauſes of his retire- 
ment, 246, 247. His life threatened by an accident, 
248. his generous bounty to ſuch as had ſuffered by 


| fire, 252. his Statue unhurt by the flames, ibid. he 


ſhuts himſelf up in the Iſle of Caprez, 253. in what 
fear he pretends to live, 258. he protects the Mini- 
ſters of his cruelties from others, but ſometimes 
cruſhes them himſelf, ibid. is ſollicitous to hide his 
purpoſes, 76:4. his negle& of his Mother in her ſick- 
neſs, 264. he abridges the honours decreed to her, 
ibid. grows a Tyrant complete, 265. is animated by 
Sejanus, 266. his prodigious pollution and lewdnels, 
272, 273. his agonies, and the horrors that haunted 
him, 276, 277. the ſadneſs of the times under him, 
277, 278. he avoids returning to Rome, 285, his 
hollow letter and requeſt to the Senate, ibid. what 
a horrid Maſſacre he commands, 286, & ſeq. his ex- 
treme Tytanny, 288. his preſage concerning Gal- 
ba, 288, 289. he is addicted to Aſtrology, 289. 
rows cruel without diſguiſe, 292. knows how much 
4 is hated, 297. is inſatiable of blood, 308. his 
cruelty never relents through time, ibid. he ap- 
proaches Rome, as it were to behold the many tra- 
ical cxecutions there, 306. his bounty, 311. he is 
— in buildings private and public, ibid. various 
new honours decreed to him, ibid. in ſettling the 
Succeſſion he is regardleſs of the public weal, 312. 
he wavers about it, ibid. fortels the cruelty and 
bloody reign of Caligula, id. is taken ill, but con- 
ceals his condition, and continues his veluptuguſneſs, 
ibid. ridicules Phyſicians, bid. is near his end, yet 
ſeigns perfect health, 313. is ſeized with a deep 
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ſwo on, kut recovers, 3 16. is ſmothered by Macro, 
ibid. his character, 317. he underſtood the art of 
ſpeaking, li. 85 
Tigellinus (Sofonius) Captain of the Guards to Nero, 
polluted with every abomination, ii. 178. his great 
fway with the Emperor, whence, ibid. his power 
grows more mighty, 183. he ſooths the Emperor's 
cruelty, and incites him to the murder of Sylla and 
Plautus, 183, 184. urges Octavia's maids to accuſe 
their Lady of adultery, 187. how he was anſwered 
by one of them, ibid. his prodigious entertainment 


made for Nero on the Lake of Agrippa, deſcribed, 


223. the monſtrous ſcenes of Lewdneſs ſeen at it, 
223, 224. by forged crimes he labours the deſtruc- 
tion of Fenius Rufus, 235. he is Miniſter of blood 
to Nero, 247. is diſtinguiſhed with the ornaments 


of triumph, 256. ſuborns one of the ſlaves of Caius 


Petronius to accuſe his Maſter, 274. his cruelty ex- 
piated by an illuſtrious ſacrifice, _ 276 
Tigellinus (Sophonius) a ſummary of his life and wicked 
character, iii. 71. he is doomed to die, and kills 
himſelf, 91 72 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, reigns not long, i. 78. is 
put to death under Tiberius. | 207 
Tigranes created King of Armenia by Nero, ii. 158. 
his nobility, education, and ſervile ſpirit, 158, 159. 
be overruns the Adiabenians, | 194 
Tigranocerta ſurrendered to Corbulo, and ſpared by 
him, 11. 157. its Citadel forced to yield, 158. pol- 
ſeſſed by Figranes, its fituation and ſtrength, 197. 
well garriſoned and victualled, | | ibid. 
Timarchus (Claudius) of Crete, his accuſation and trial, 
5 IL 210, 211 
Tiridates deſtined by Tiberius to the Crown of Parthia, 
i. 299, 300. his progreſs. and ſtrength, 304. he paſſes 
the Euphrates, and takes poſſeſſion of ſeveral Cities, 
308. the hopes conceived of him by the Parthians, 
zbid. his ill politics and miſcarriage, 308, 309. he is 
deſerted, and retires into Syria, 311. gains the 
Kingdom of Armenia, ii. 68. loſes and recovers it, 7b. 
Tiridates, Brother to King Vologeſes, his efforts to gain 
Armenia prove abortive, ii. 113. he — 
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with Corbulo, 113, 114. his fraudulent dealings and 
retreat, 114, 115. his perplexity an! diſtreſs, 117. 

his impotent aſſaults, 26:4. he marches away, 107d. 
is bereft of all hopes of Armenia, 158. his advice to 
Vologeſes, 195. he is crowned by his brother Volo- 
geſes, 195. meets Corbulo, 218. lays his diadem at 
the feet of the Statue of Nero, ibid. undertakes to 
ſue for the ſame to the Emperor in perſon, 219. 
ves his daughter as an hoſtage, writes a ſuppliant 
— to Nero, is inured to pride, and ignorant of 
the Roman politics, 219, 220. arrives in Rome to 
receive from Nero the Crown of Armenia, 279 
Titianus (Salvius) Brother to Otho, iii. 91. has the 
whole command committed to him, 116. he adviſes 
to engage Cæcina and Valens, 124 
Titus Veſpaſianus, promoted the Author, iii. 2. he is 
ſent by his Father to congratulate Galba, hears of 
his murder, and ſtops in Greece, iii 94, 95. pro- 
ceeds to Syria, and viſits the Temple of Venus, 94. 
conſults the Oracle there, has an auſpicious anſwer, 
and returns to his Father, 97. is decreed Collegue to 
his Father in the Conſulſhp, 269. is left by his Fa- 
ther to command the Army, and to proſecute the 
war againſt the Jews, 320. his ſpeech to his Father 
at parting, 320, 321. his winning behaviour toward 
the ſoldiers, iv. 2. his Army deſcribed, ibid. he en- 
camps near Jeruſalem, ibid. he beſieges the City, 
10, Ke. 

Torquata, a Veſtal, her ſanctity and intereſt, ii. 279 
Tours, the revolt begun there, i. 170. and cruſhed, 25. 


Trade, the duties upon it regulated, ii. 128 
Traitors, odious to their own party, 1 5 
Treaſon, how common a charge, i. 168. the bulwar 


of all accuſations, ibid. what minute and harmlefs 

things paſſed for it under Nero, ſuch as looks, 

fmyes, and accidents, 244 
Trebellienus (Rufus) made Adminiſtrator of Thrace dur- 

ing a minority there, i. 126 
Trebellius, Lieutenant to Vitellius in Syria, overcomes 

the rebellious Cliteans, 1. 307, 308 
Trebellius Maximus. See Maximus Trebellius. 


Treves, an inſurrection there, i. 170, ended, 171 
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Triaria, Wife to Lucius Vitellius, her wicked charac- 
ter, iii. 149. an inſtance of her barbarity, 255, 256 
Tribunes (military) with Conſular authority, laſted not 
ng, | | * 
Tribunes, of the People, their juriſdiction reſtrained, ii. 
"pes | 106 
Tribunitial (power) a title deviſed by Auguſtus, and 
why 1. 182 


Trio (Fulcinius) a notable accuſer, i. 95. he impleads 


Libo Druſus, 26:4, arraigns Cneius Piſo, 146. the 
advice of Tiberius to that Orator, 154. he leaves a 
Will full of invectives againſt Tiberius and his Mi- 


niſters, | 305 


Trio and Regulus, Conſuls, at variance, 1. 270 
Triumphal-arch raiſed near the Temple of Saturn for the 
victories of Germanicus, f i. 105 
Tubero (Seius) commands the horſe and the field under 
Germanicus, 1. 89 
Tugurinus (Julius] a Roman Knight, one of the conſpi- 
rators againſt Nero, | 1. 35 
Turpilianus, (Petronius) Conſul, ii. 160. he is Governor 
of Britain, 169. his lifeleſs adminiſtration, 7bid, he is 
diſtinguiſhed with the ornaments of triumph, 256 
Turpilianus (Petronius.) See Petronius Turpilianus. 
Tator (Julius) the Treverian, his character, iii. 324. 
he commands the Treverians, and ſhares the direc- 


tion of the war with Claſſicus, 330. his actions re- 


lated, ibid. he neglects to fortify the bank of the 
Rhine, 341. he is routed by Sextilius, 342. he ad- 
viſes to attack Cerialis inſtantly, 349. he is defeat- 
ed by Cerial's, | 35t 
Tyrants, how miſerable and inſecure, i. 277. how rea- 


dily forſaken” by their ſervile adherents, 303 
Tyrrhenians, whence their name, 1. 445 
5 


Alens (Fabius) Commander of a Legion, his in- 
flaming ſpeech to Vitellius, iii. 5 3, 54. he revolts 

with the firſt Legion, and ſalutes him Emperor, 58. 
he is ſuſpected of taking a great ſum for ſaving 
Vienne from being ſacked, 65. his prodigality and 


vile 
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vile venality, 66. be ſends letters to the Prætorian 
Bands, and City Cohorts, 73. he ſends forces un- 
der Julius Claſſicus to defend the coaſt of Narbon 
Gaul againſt Otho's Fleet, 106. a battle enſues, and 
the victory inclines moſt to Otho's ſide, 107. he 
quells a mutiny aud inſurrection, 119. joins Czcina, 
121. derides him, yet to promote the ſame cauſe 
concurs with him, 122. he is infamous for pillage 
and feats of rapine, 144. he refides at Bononia, and 
there exhibits a combat of Gladiators, 156. advances 
at the head of a huge hoſt againſt Antonius Primus, 
220. his ſcandalous behaviour, 221. he embarks 
and is well received by Marius Maturus, but diverted 
from his expedition by Valerius Paulinus, a faſk 
friend to Veſpaſian, and is taken prifoner, 223. he 
is ſlain in priſon, at Urbin, 240. his character, 240, 


| 241 
Valens (Manlius) Commander of the Italic Legion, ill 
uſed by Fabius Valens, iii. 64 
Valentinus (Tullius) an Embaſſador of the Treverians, 
and promoter of the war, iii. 339. his harangue at 
Rheims, 340. he is oppoſed by Julias Auſpex, ibid. 
his character, 341. he joins Tutor, and they put to 
death Herennius and Numiſius, Commanders of Le- 
gions, 342. their reaſons for it, ibid. he is vanquiſh- 
ed at Rigodulum, and taken by Cerialis, 343, 344. 
his DO fortitude and intrepidity at his death, 


| 358 

Valerius Aſiaticus. See Aſiaticus. ” 

Valerius (Marcus) Conſul, 1. 142 

Valerius (Paulinus.) See Paulinus. 

Vangie and Sido, joint Kings of Suevia, at firſt beloved 
by their Subjects, afterwards hated, ii. 52. whence 
this, ©. ibid, 

Vannius (King) who, . 22% 


Yaunius, King of the Suevians, popular in the begin- 


ning of his reign, ii. 51. he grows inſolent with 
oer, and provokes a conſpiracy, ibid. fights brave - 
ly, but is overthrown and flies, 51, 52. is allowed 
a ſettlement by Claudius, G2 
Vardanes, the Son of Vologeſes, ſeeks to dethrone his 
Father, ji. 88 
Varilia 
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Varilia 1 * with opprobrious words 
againſt Auguſtus, Tiberius, and his Mother, and 
with adultery, i. 113. ſhe is baniſhed from Rome, ib. 

Varinians. See Langobards. 

Varro (Cingonius) his ſevere motion againſt Freedmen, 


ii. 173, 174 


Varro (Cingonius) Conſul ele, ſlain by Galba, for be- 


ing an accomplice 1 in the conſpiracy of Nymphidius, 
iii. 6 


Puarro (Vibidius) for his vices degraded from the Senate, 


1. 112 

e (Viſellius) Governor of lower Germany, i. 170. 
he ſends forces againſt Sacrovir, 171. is Conful, 
212. deſcends to the infamous practice of an ac- 
cuſer, 214. is the tool of Sejanus, ibid, 
Varus (Alphenus) routs a body of Gladiators, and at- 
tacks the forces of Otho in flank, iii. 133. he is ap- 
pointed Commander by Vitellius, 233. he abandons 
the Army, 240 
Varus (Arrius) his character, he accompanies Antonius 
Primus, 111. 189, 190. reduces a Garriſon at Inte- 
ramna, 23. 1s appointed at Rome Commander of 
the Prætorian Guards, 268. and Prætor, 270. he 
is diſplaced by Mucianus, and ſet over the public 
grain, 339 
Varus (Qeinétilius) ) ſlain, with his Army, in Germany, 

i. 
Varus (Qvinctilius) the Emperor's Kinſman, accuſed, i. 


253. his trial poſtponed by the Senate, ibid 
Vaſaces, General of horſe to Vologes, his conference 
and ſtipulat ons with Cæſennius Fzxtus, 11. 206 


Vatinius, a Favourite of Nero's, an upſtart buffoon, 
and wicked inſtrument, 11. 221. he preſents Nero 
with a combat of Gladiators at Beneventum, bid. 

Veftonianus ([Famiſulanus) Commander of a Legion un- 


der Cæſennius Pætus in the Eaſt, 11. 199 
Veleda, a German Virgin and Propheteſs, iii. 332. ſhe 
is treated as a Deity, 330, 337 
Vellius (Publius) routs the Thraſians, i. 169 


Venedians, See Peuctnians. 


Venuſius, a Britiſh General, ii. 69. See Cartiſnandus. 


Veranins 


Verania, Wiſe to Lucinianus Piſo, buries him, iii. 47 
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Veranius (Quinctus) Governor of Cappadocia, leſſens 
the public tazes, | 1. 118 
Veranius prepares a charge againſt Piſo and Plancina, i. 
130. he impleads Piſo for the death of Germanicus, 

& c. 146. is preferred to pontifical honours, 154 
Veranius, Governor of Britain, his death, and great re- 
putation, iii. 160. the ſervile ſtrain of his laſt hole 
ibid, 

Veranius, Governor of Britain, iv. 83 
Verginius, {low in declaring for Galba, iii. 9. he is ap- 
plied to by the ſoldiery to accept of Sovereignty, 


140. is with much difficulty ſaved from the fury of 


the ſoldiers by Vitellius, 154 
Verona (the City of) poſſeſſed by Antonius Primus, 111.19 t 
Verritus and Malorigis, Heads of the Friſians, go with 

a Petition to Rome, ii. 129. their ſingular behaviour 

in the Theatre there, 129, 130. they are created 

Roman Citizens, but their petition rejected, 130 
Verulamium, the ſlaughter there and elſewhere, ii. 164 
Veſcularius (Flaccus) a Roman Knight, his part in the 

ruin of Libo Druſus, i. 94. he is by Tiberius doom- 

ed to die, 281 
Veſpaſian, his frugality, its effect, i. 181, 182. his life in 

danger for having nodded whilſt Nero acted, ji. 263 
Veſpaſian (the Emperor) promoted the Author, iii. 2. 

he commands the Army againſt the Jews, 10. his 

great character as a General, 98. he agrees with 

Mucianus by means of Titus, 100. deliberates on the 

buſineſs of war and arms, 158. he is encouraged by 

the ſpeech of Mucianus, * the propitious anſwers 
of Oracles, and determines to puſh for the Empire, 

163. he is acknowledged Emperor, and has alle- 

giance firſt ſworn to him at Alexandria, with his be- 

haviour thereupon, 163, 164. all the forces in the 

Eait, with the Provinces, &c, ſwear allegiance to 

him, 165. he eſtabliſhes a Council, 166. and pro- 

motes many deſerving men, 7479. inv tes all to join 
him who were diſcharged by Vitellius, 167. ſeveral 

Legions revolt to him, 168, 169. diſpatches are ſent 

to Britain, Spain, and Gaul, 171. his forces, le 

by Antonius Primus, arrive in Italy, 185. he obta 

a victory at Bedriacum, 199, 203, 204. and at C 

mona, 
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mona, 204. he is informed of the battle of Cremo. 
na, and haſtes to Alexandria, with his ſcheme for 
diſtreſſing the enemy, 227. his Sovereignty confirm. 
ed by the Senate, 269. he commences Conſul a ſe- 
cond time, 305. receives news of the victory at Cre. 
mona, and fate of Vitellius, 320. Embaſladors from 
Vologeſes offer to aſſiſt him with forty thouſand Par- 
thins Horſe, ibid. hears ill reports of Domitian, and 
commits to Titus the Army for ſubduing the Jews, 
ibid. their diſcourſe at parting, 320, 321. he ar- 
rives at Rome, and give orders for reſtoring the Ca- 
pitol, 32 1. he works many miracles, 353, 354. re- 
duces Britain, iv. 83 
Ve/tals wont to attend the "Tribunals, when their Evi- 
dence was required there, i. 99 
Veſtilius (Sextus) accuſed by Tiberius, though lately 
his friend, 1. 280. he dies by his own er ibid. 


Veſtiuus (Atticus) Conſul, ii. 233. he is not concerned 


in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, yet dies for it, 238. 
not truſted by the conſpirators, 25 3. intimate with 
Nero, and ſcorns his vile ſpirit, ibid. a great guard 
ſent againſt him, with his quick and manly death, 
| 0 3e $54 
Veſtinus (Lucius) the reſtoring of the Capitol is com- 
mitted to his care, 12 iii. 321 
Veſtricius. See Spurinna. | 
Veterans, the conceſſions made them during their mu- 
tin cancelled, | | | 22 
Fettias Bolanus. See Bolanus. 
Vetus {Antiſtius) a principal Nobleman of Macedonia, 
accuſed, and condemned to exile, i. 168, 169 
Vetus (Lucius) Commander in Germany, makes a canal 
between the rivers Arar and Moſelle, ii. 128. the 
proſecution of the work marred by the envy of 
lius Gracilis, Lieutenant of Belgic Gaul, 129. his 
deſtruction ſought by Nero, 266. he dies by his 
own hands, 268. after his death is ſentenced to die, ib. 
Fibellius, King of the Hermundurians, ji. 51 
Vibidia, the chief Veſtal, intercedes for Meſlalina, 11. 28 
Vibilivs, Captain of the Hermundurians, i. 123 
Fibizs (Caius) ſupports the charge againſt Libo Druſus, 
1. 93 
Vikius 


e 
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2 (Serenus) Proconſul of Spain, condemned for 


violent adminiſtration, i. 209. he is accuſed by his 
Son, 220. his ſpirit, and defence, 221. his ſlaves 
examined on the rack, ibid. their teſtimony favour- 
able to their Maſter, ib. he is remanded to exile, 222 
Vibius (Serenus) the younger, accuſes his Father of 
treaſon, 1. 220. he 1s threatened by the populace 
with the pains of parricide, flies, but is forced. to 


return, 221, 222 
Vibius (Secundus) a Roman Knight, condemned to 
_ exile for public rapine, ii. 160 


Vibuleuus, an incendiary, his lying ſpeech to the mu- 
tinous ſoldiers, 1. 4 the furious efforts of it, ibid. 
e 


he is executed by the command of Druſus, 31 
Vibulias, the Prætor, his judgment confirmed by the 
Senate, 11. 106 


Viiento (Fabricius) his invectives againſt the Senate, &c. 
1. 177. he is convicted of ſelling the Emperor's fa- 
vours, and baniſhed, | ibid. 

Vinicius (Marcus) marries Julia, Grand-daughter to Ti- 
berius, i. 284. his character, and deſcent, ibid. 


Vinius (Titus) Collegue in the Conſulſhip with Galba, 


ili. 2, 11. he is Miniſter to Galba, 6. his character, 
ibid. the more powerful he grows, the more deteſt- 
able he is, 12. he ſhares the Sovereignty with Cor- 
nel us Laco, ibid. is in the intereſt Otho, ibid. his 
advice to Galba, 33, 34. he is oppoſed by Laco, 
34. he is killed by Julius Carus, 42. his head carried 
on a 2 round the Camp, 43. he is buried by his 


Daughter Criſpina, 47. a ſummary of his life, 47, 48 
Vipfania, Mother of Druſus, her death, 1. 154 
Fif/anius (Lenas) condemned, 11, 107 
Vipſanius (Lucius) Conſul, ji. 19 
Vipftanus (Caius) Conſul, ll, 135 


Ni ginius baniſhed for his great fame by Nero, ii. 256. 


Viſlilia, a Lady of great quality, publiſhes herſelf a 


Proſtitute. | 1.137 
Vitellia, her firmneſs, | 1. 176 
Vitellius (Aulus) Conſul, 11. 19 


Vitellius prepares a charge againſt Piſo and Plancina, i. 


130. impleads Piſo for the death of Germanicus, 


&c. 146. is preferred to pontifical honours, 154 
rk | | Vitellius 
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Vitellius (Lucius) Conſul, i. 295. he is ſet over the 
"Eaſt by Tiberius, 300. his variable character, a 
good Governor, a laviſh Flatterer, 2d. his — 1 | 
ment of the Parthians, 303. his advice to Tiridates, 

304. he is the tool of Meſſalina, 1. 3. his you hy- 

pocriſy and falſhood, 7bid. his filence and reſerve, 

27, 28. he engages in the counſels of 2 1 . 

falſly accuſes Licius Silanus, 7bi4. his ſervile ſpirit, 

ibid. he proſtitutes the office of Cenſor, 76:4. brings 
the Senate to legitimate the marriage of Claudius 
with his Niece Agrippina, 36, 37. 1s accuſed, but 
protected by Agrippina, and his accuſer baniſhed, 

62. his ſpirit ſlaviſh and inſolent, 176 

Vitellius (the Emperor) ſent by Galba to command in 

the lower Germany, iii. 9. above an hundred and 

twenty diſtinct * of the murderers of Galba 

fall into his hands, all claiming rewards, 43, 44. 

he cauſes the Authors to be put to the ſword, 44. 

tidings of him put the People of Rome under the 

greateſt conſternation, iii. 49. the riſe and cauſe of 
the commotion and revolt begun by him, 51. a ſhort 
character of him, 52. he gratified the cruel revenge 
of his ſoldiers, 59. dooms to deſtruction four Cen- 
turions, for adhering to their duty, 60. many forces 

join him, ibid. his ſtupidity and ſlothfulneſs, 62. 

he ſends letters to Otho, treats him abſurdly, and 

abuſes him, 72. attempts the death of Otho, 73. 

writes to Otho's Brother with Menaces, 74. ſome of 

his forces in Narbon Gaul worſted by Otho's, 107. 

his forces under Cæcina repulſed at Placentia, 113. 

they are routed, and forced to fly at Caſtores, 116. 

which loſs rather reforms than diſmays them, 119. 

he is joined by Valens, 121. his Army under Czcina 

and Valens obtain a victory near Bedriacum, 130, 

131. the Senate and People ſwear allegiance to him, 

143. all honours decreed him, 76d. Fi Army let 


themſelves looſe to ſpoil and ravage, nor dared their 
General to reſtrain them, ibid. he receives intelli- 
gence of the victory at Bedriacum, and of the death 
of Otho, 144. dignifies his Freedman Aſiaticus with 
Knighthood, Lid. he takes no notice of the murder 
of ſeveral] great men, nor makes inquiry into _ af- 

| Airs, 
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fairs, 145. he celebrates the praiſes of Valens and 
Cæcina, 146. orders his Son to be gg, wn and 
names him Germanicus, 761d. he puts to death all 


the Centurions who had been faithful to Otho, 151d. 


hardly admits Paulinus and Proculus to trial, but 
ardons them, 146, 147. a character of him, 2514. 
be puniſhes Hilarius for falſly accuſing Cluvius, 1 50, 


' 151. diſcharges the Prætorian Cohorts, 152. with 


difficulty ſaves Verginius from the ſoldiery, 153. 
views the field of battle near Bedriacum without any 
ſign of remorſe, 156. his train of followers deſcrib- 
4 ibid. his partiality in the diſpoſal of the Con- 
ſulſhip, 157. upon news that the Eaſtern Provinces 
had ſworn to him, he becomes abandoned to all the 


| exceſſes of cruelty, Juſt and rapine, 76:4. grows daily 


more ſtupid and flothful, 171. his followers deſcrib- 
ed, ibid. Cities conſumed to furmſh him proviſions, 
171, 172. his entry into Rome deſcribed, and his 
public ſpeech, 173. all the functions of Sovereignty 
adminiſtered by Czcina and Valens, 175. they both 


dread and deſpiſe Vitellius, 176. he humours the 


common ſoldiers, and by that means ruins his Army, 
177. ſolemnizes the obſequies of Nero, 178. his pro- 
digality, 179. he hears of the firſt revolt, ib:d. ſends 
for ſuccours, ibid. the remiſſneſs of his Commanders, 
ibid. he orders Czcina and Valens to take the field, 
181. reſigns himſelf to voluptuouſneſs and ſtupidity, 


216, 217. upon receiving news of the revolt of the 


Fleet and of Cæcina, he puts Sabinus in chains, 76:4. 
murders Blæſus, 217. feigns that all his proceedings 

roſper, and murders thoſe who contradi& it, 232. 
he — rouſed out of ſleep, orders an Army to ſe- 


cure the paſſes of the Apennine; himſelf, accompa- 


nied by a vaſt number of Senators, arrives at the 


Camp, 233. his ſtupid and irreſolute behaviour there, 


234. ſends his Brother Lucius Vitellius to quell the 
inſurrection in Campania, 236. wants to aſſume the 
title of Ce/ar, is aſhamed, terrified and forſaken, 
237. his troops deſert and go over to Veſpaſian, 241. 
he is deaf to all magnanimous counſels, 244. his ab- 
ject demeanour, 245, 246. he raiſes pity and com- 
paſſion in all, and offers to abdicate, 246, but he is 

not 
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not permitted, 246. attempts to eſcape, 262. his 
tragical death, 363. his character, 263, 264 


Vitellius (Lucius) Brother to Vitellius the Emperor, pre- 


ſents himſelf to the Senate to be flattered, iii. 142. 
propoſes judgment againſt Cæcina for his revolt, 
144. accuſes Blzſus, 145. is appointed to take care 
of the City, 233. ſtorms and takes Terracina, 254. 
his infamous ſpirit, 256. delivers himſelf up to Ve. 
paſian's party, 268. is put to death, his character, ib. 
Vitellius (Publius) leading two Legions along the ſtrand, 
is overtaken by a tempeſt, and the tide, i. 65, 66, 


their ſad diſtreſ, deſcribed, 66. he collects the tri- 


bute in Gaul, 80. is accuſed, 268. his brother be- 
comes his ſurety, ib. his melancholy, and death, 76. 
Vitellius (Quinctus) for his vices degraded from the Se- 


nate, 1. 112 
Vitia, an ancient Lady, executed for bewailing the 
blood of her Son, | 1. 281 


Vocula (Dilius) Commander of the eighteenth Legion, 
ſent to raiſe the ſiege of the old Camp, iu. 290, 291. 
a ſignal inſtance of his intrepidity and courage, 
whence he obtains the command in chief, 296. he 
dooms to death the authors of a mutiny, 294. is ſur- 

prized by the enemy in the Camp at Gelduba, 299. 
the battle there deſcribed, 299, 300. he is blamed 
for not puſhing his good fortune, 300. engages Ci- 
vilis, and routs him, but makes no purſuit, 302. and 
thence ſuſpected of intentions to prolong the war, 
ibid. he obtains a victory, and narrowly eſcapes be- 
ing murdered by his own ſoldiers, 304. in diſtreſs 
he is obliged to uſe diſſimulation with the enemy, 
325. repairs to Cologn, ibid. his manly ſpeech to 
Claſſicus and Tutor, 326. that being without effect, 
he returns to Noveſium, 326, 327. a gallant and fine 
ſpeech of his to the ſoldiers, 327 — 329. he is re- 


ſtrained by his own ſlaves from putting a period to 
his life, 329. he is murdered by Eaaiſive onginus 
at the command of Claſſicus, ibid. 
Volcatius (Moſchus) dies in exile at Marſeilles, and to 
that City leaves his eſtate, 1. 235 


Vologeſes, King of Parthia, ii, 43. he ſeizes Armenia 
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for his Brother Tiridates, 68. loſes it again, ibid. 
meditates freſh war againſt Armenia, 194. is ani- 
mated by Monobazus, Governor of the Adiabenians, 
and by his own Brother Tiridates, 194, 195. his 
ſpeech to his council, 195. he crowns Tiridates, and 
commands his General Moneſes to drive Tigranes 
from Armenia, 196. intends to head a great Army 


againſt the Romans, ibid. is afraid of the Romans, 


his many diſappointments and misfortunes, 198. his 
anſwer to Corbulo, 199. his Embaſſadors to Nero 
unſucceſsful, ibid. he advances againſt Armenia with 
a great hoſt, 201. overthrows the forces of Pætus, 
202, 203. beſieges him in his camp, 204. his an- 
ſwer to Pætus, 206. he takes poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
man fortreſſes and ſtores, 206, 207. raiſes a - 
pous trophy, ibid. his meſſage to Corbule, and the 


anſwer of the latter, 208, 209. he ſends other Em- 


baſſadors to Rome, 214. his letters and offers, ibid. 
the Embaſſadors diſmiſſed with preſents, but with- 
out ſucceſs, 215. he demands a truce, 217. his ten- 
derneſs for the honour of Tiridates his Brother, and 


requeſt to Corbulo on his behalf, 219 
Volucius (Lucius) his death, preferments and 8 
| 1. 162 


Volucius (Lucius) his death, great age, and amiable 
character, | | 11. 108 
Volucius (Quintus) Conſul, it. 103. he is appointed to 
aſſeſs Gauls, a * 174 
Venones, Governor of Media, created King of Parthia, 
his ſhort reign, | 11. 43 
Vonones, King of Parthia, his unpopularity and expul- 
fion, 1. 77, 78. he finds a retreat and a Crown in 
Armenia, 78. but is forced to relinquiſh it, 79 he 
is held a Captive by the Romans, Bia. is removed 
to Pompeiopolis in Cilicia, 119. his great court and 
preſents to Plancina, 120. he eſcapes, 1s taken and 


ſlain, Et | 120 
Urgulania, her pride and inſolence, and favour at 
Court, i. 


Uſpians, a memorable adventure of a Cohort of them, 
iv. 96, See Tendterians, | 


__ Uſpes 
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Uſes (the City of) beſieged, ſtormed, and its inhabi. 


. tants put to the ſword, ii. 44 
Ufurers, attacked by the accuſers, i. 285 
Jury, the laws againſt it, i. 285. its exceſſes and evil 
; conſequences, with the expedient to remove them, 
285, 286 

W. 
IJ AHAL a branch of the Rhine, i. 80 


| Wives, thoſe of Provincial Magiſtrates general- 
ly ſharers in the guilt of their Huſbands, i. 164, 
16. apt to meddle in affairs, ibid. and to be cor- 
rupted in the abſence of their Huſbands, 166 
Women (Britiſh) their frantic behaviour in their Armies, 
11. 161 
Writers, their puniſhment gains credit to their writings, 
F: | i. $27, 228 
Writings, obnoxious and forbidden, are eagerly read, 
ü. 177. otherwiſe neglected, ibid. 


X. 


JT Enophon, Phyſician to Claudius, his credit, ii. 7c, 
| 76. he helps to poiſon his Maſter, 80 


Z. 
0 EAL (popular) too mighty for Magiſtracy and 


Laws, | 1. 185 

Leno, made King of Armenia by Germanicus, i. 118 
Zenobia, Wife to Rhadamiſtus, wounded by her Hui- 
band and thrown into the River Araxes, ii. 69. ſhe 

is ſaved by ſome ſhepherds, and nobly entertained 
by Tiridates, ibid. 
Zorſines, King of the Siracians, in arms, ii. 43. aſſiſts 
Mithridates of Boſphorus, 44. deſerts him, and ſub- 
mits to the Romans, ' ibid. 
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